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THE HISTORY 


oF 


HENRY ESMOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


I COME TO AN END OF MY BATTLES AND BRUISES 


HAT feverifh defire to gain a little 

reputation which Efmond had had, left 
him now perhaps that he had attained fome 
portion of his wifh, and the great motive of his 
ambition was over. His defire for military 
honour was that it might raife him in Beatrix’s 
eyes. “Twas next to nobility and wealth the 
only kind of rank fhe valued. It was the ftake 
quickeft won or loft too; for law is a very long 
game that requires a life to practife; and to be 
diftinguifhed in letters or the church would not 


have forwarded the poor gentleman’s plans in the 
B2 
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leaft. So he had no fuit to play but the red one, 
and he played it; and this, in truth, was the reafon 
of his fpeedy promotion ; for he expofed himfelf 
more than moft gentlemen do, and rifked more to 
win more. Is he the only man that hath fet his life 
againft a ftake which may be not worth the win- 
ning? Another rifks his life (and his honour, 
too, fometimes) againft a bundle of bank-notes, or 
a yard of blue riband, or a feat in Parliament ; 
and fome for the mere pleafure and excitement of 
the {port ; asa field of a hundred huntfmen will 
do, each out-bawling and out-galloping the other 
at the tail of a dirty fox, that is to be the prize 
of the foremoft happy conqueror. 

When he heard this news of Beatrix’s engage- 
ment in marriage, Colonel Efmond knocked 
under to his fate, and refolved to furrender his 
{word, that could win him nothing now he cared 
for ; and in this difmal frame of mind he deter- 
mined to retire from the regiment, to the great 
delight of the captain next in rank to him, who 
happened to be a young gentleman of good 
fortune, who eagerly paid Mr. Efmond a 
thoufand guineas for his majority in Webb’s 
regiment, and was knocked on the head the 


We return to the Army. 5 


next campaign. Perhaps Efmond would not 
have been forry to fhare his fate. He was more 
the Knight of the Woful Countenance than ever 
he had been. His moodinefs muft have made 
him perfectly odious to his friends under the 
tents, who like a jolly fellow, and laugh at a 
melancholy warrior always fighing after Dulcinea 
at home. 

Both the ladies of Caftlewood approved of 
Mr. Efmond quitting the army, and his kind 
general coincided in his wifh of retirement, 
and helped in the transfer of his commiffion, 
which brought a pretty fum into his pocket. 
But when the Commander-in-Chief came home, 
and was forced, in fpite of himfelf, to appoint 
Lieutenant-General Webb to the command of 
a divifion of the army in Flanders, the Lieu- 
tenant-General prayed Colonel Efmond fo 
urgently to be his aide-de-camp and military 
fecretary, thét Efmond could not refift his kind 
patron’s entreaties, and again took the field, not 
attached to any regiment, but under Webb’s 
orders. What muft have been the continued 
agonies of fears * and apprehenfions which racked 


* What indeed? Psm. xci., 2, 3, 7-—R.E. 
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the gentle breafts of wives and matrons in thofe 
dreadful days, when every Gazette brought 
accounts of deaths and battles, and when, the 
prefent anxiety over, and the beloved perfon 
efcaped, the doubt ftill remained that a battle 
might be fought, poffibly, of which the next 
Flanders letter would bring the account ; fo they, 
the poor tender creatures, had to go on fickening 
and trembling through the whole campaign. 
Whatever thefe terrors were on the part of 
Efmond’s miftrefs (and that tendereft of women 
muft have felt them moft keenly for both her 
fons, as fhe called them), fhe never allowed them 
outwardly to appear, but hid her apprehenfion as 
fhe did her charities and devotion. ”*T'was only 
by chance that Ef{mond, wandering in Kenfington, 
found his miftrefs coming out of a mean cottage 
there, and heard that fhe had a fcore of poor 
retainers whom fhe vifited and comforted in their 
ficknefs and poverty, and who bleffed her daily. 
She attended the early church daily, (though, of 
a Sunday efpecially, fhe encouraged and advanced 
all forts of cheerfulnefs and innocent gaiety in her 
little houfehold:) and by notes entered into a 
table-book of hers at this time, and devotional 


My Miftre/s’ fecret good works. 7 


compofitions writ with a fweet artlefs fervour, 
fuch as the beft divines could not furpafs, fhowed 
how fond her heart was, how humble and pious her 
fpirit, what pangs of apprehenfion fhe endured 
filently, and with what a faithful reliance fhe 
committed the care of thofe fhe loved to the 
Awful Difpenfer of death and life. 

As for her ladyfhip at Chelfea, Efmond’s newly- 
adopted mother, fhe was now of an age when 
the danger of any fecond party doth not difturb 
the reft much. She cared for trumps more than 
for moft things in life. She was firm enough 
in her own faith, but no longer very bitter againft 
ours. She had a very good-natured, eafy French 
director, Monfieur Gauthier by name, who was 
a gentleman of the world, and would take a hand 
of cards with Dean Atterbury, my lady’s neigh- 
bour at Chelfea, and was well with all the High 
Church party. No doubt Monfieur Gauthier 
knew what Efmond’s peculiar pofition was, for 
he correfponded with Holt, and always treated 
Colonel Efmond with particular refpect and kind- 
nefs; but for good reafons the Colonel and the 
Abbé never fpoke on this matter together, and 
fo they remained perfect good friends. 


~ 
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All the frequenters of my Lady of Chelfea’s 
houfe were of the Tory and High Church party. 
Madam Beatrix was as frantick about the King 
as her elderly kinfwoman: fhe wore his picture 
on her heart; fhe had a piece of his hair; fhe 
vowed he was the moft injured, and gallant, and 
accomplifhed, and unfortunate, and beautiful of 
princes. Steele, who quarrelled with very many — 
of his Tory friends, but never with Efmond, 
ufed to tell the Colonel that his kinfwoman’s 
houfe was a rendezvous of Tory intrigues; that 
Gauthier was a {py ; that Atterbury was a fpy ; 
that letters were conftantly going from that 
houfe to the Queen at St. Germains; on which 
Efmond, laughing, would reply, that they ufed 
to fay in the army the Duke of Marlborough 
‘was a {py too, and as much tn correfpondence with 
that family, as any Jefuit. And without enter- 
ing very eagerly into the controverfy, Efmond 
had frankly taken the fide of his family. It 
feemed to him that King James the Third was 
undoubtedly king of England by right: and 
at his fifter’s death it would be better to have 
him than a foreigner over us. No man admired 
King William more; a hero and a conqueror, 


A good caufe and a bad champion. 9 


the braveft, juftice, wifeft of men ;—but ’twas 
by the fword he conquered the country, and 
held and governed it by the very fame right 
that the great Cromwell held it, who was truly 
and greatly a fovereign. But that a foreign 
defpotick Prince, out of Germany, who happened 
to be defcended from King James the Firft, 
fhould take poffeffion of this empire, feemed 
to Mr. Efmond a monftrous injuftice—at leatt, 
every Englifhman had a right to proteft, and 
the Englifh Prince, the heir-at-law, the firft of 
all. What man of fpirit with fuch a caufe 
would not back it? What man of honour with 
{uch a crown to win would not fight for it? 
But that race was deftined. That Prince had 
himfelf againft him, an enemy he could not 
overcome. He never dared to draw his fword, 
though he had it. He let his chances flip by 
as he lay in the lap of opera girls, or {nivelled 
at the knees of priefts afking pardon; and the 
blood of heroes, and the devotednefs of honeft 
hearts, and endurance, courage, fidelity, were all 
{pent for him in vain. 

But let us return to my Lady of Chelfea, who 
when her fon Efmond announced to her ladyfhip 
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that he propofed to make the enfuing campaign, 
took leave of him with perfect alacrity, and was 
down to picquet with her gentlewoman before he 
had well gquitted the room on his laft vifit. 
‘© Tierce to a king,” were the laft words he ever 
heard her fay: the game of life was pretty 
nearly over for the good lady, and three months 
afterwards fhe took to her bed, where fhe flickered 
out without any pain, fo the Abbé Gauthier wrote 
_ over to Mr. Efmond, then with his general on 
the frontier of France. The Lady Caftlewood was 
with her at her ending, and had written too, but 
thefe letters muft have been taken by a privateer 
in the packet that brought them ; for Efmond 
knew nothing of their contents until his return 
to England. 

My Lady Caftlewood had left everything to 
Colonel Efmond, “as a reparation for the wrong 
done to him ;” ’twas writ in her will. But her 
fortune was not much, for it never had been 
large, and the honeft vifcountefs had wifely funk 
moft of the money fhe had upon an annuity 
which terminated with her life. However, there 
was the houfe and furniture, plate, and pictures 
at Chelfea, and a fum of money lying at her 


My fortune. 11 
merchant's, Sir Jofiah Child, which altogether 


would realife a fum of near three hundred pounds 
per annum, fo that Mr. Efmond found himéfelf, 
if not rich, at leaft eafy for life. Likewife, there 
were the famous diamonds which had been faid 
to be worth fabulous fums, though the goldfmith 
pronounced they would fetch no more than four 
thoufand pounds. Thefe diamonds, however, 
Colonel Efmond referved, having a fpecial ufe 
for them: but the Chelfea houfe, plate, goods, 
&c., with the exception of a few articles which 
he kept back, were fold by his orders; and the 
fums refulting from the fale invefted in the publick 
fecurities fo as to realife the aforefaid annual 
income of £300. 

Having now fomething to leave, he made a 
will, and difpatched it home. The army was 
now in prefence of the enemy ; and a great battle 
expected every day. “Twas known that the 
General-in-Chief was in difgrace and the parties 
at home ftrong againft him; and there was no 
ftroke this great and refolute player would not 
venture to recal his fortune when it feemed 
defperate. Frank Caftlewood was with Colonel 
Efmond ; his general having gladly taken the 
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young nobleman on to his Staff. His ftudies of 
fortifications at Bruxelles were over by this time. 
The fort he was befieging had yielded, I believe, 
and my lord had not only marched in with flying 
colours, but marched out again. He ufed to tell 
his boyifh wickedneffes with admirable humour, 
and was the moft charming young {capegrace in 
the army. 

"Tis needlefs to fay that Colonel Efmond 
had left every penny of his little fortune to this 
boy. It was the Colonel’s firm conviction that 
the next battle would put an end to him: for he 
felt aweary of the fun, and quite ready to bid 
that and the earth farewell. Frank would not 
liftten to his comrade’s gloomy forebodings, but 
{wore they would keep his birthday at Caftlewood 
that autumn, after the campaign. He had heard 
of the engagement at home. ‘If Prince Eugene 
goes to London,” fays Frank, ‘‘and Trix can 
get hold of him, fhe’ll jilt Afhburnham for his 
Highnefs. I tell you, fhe ufed to make eyes at 
the Duke of Marlborough, when fhe was only 
fourteen and ogling poor little Blandford. J 
wouldn’t marry her, Harry, no not if her eyes 
were twice as big. I'll take my fun. I'll enjoy 


Frank’s philofophy. 13 


for the next three years every poffible pleafure. 
Pil fow my wild oats then, and marry fome quiet, 
fteady, modeft, fenfible Vifcountefs; hunt my 
harriers ; and fettle down at Caftlewood. Perhaps 
Pll reprefent the county—no, damme, you fhall 
reprefent the county. You have the brains of 
the family. By the Lord, my dear old Harry, 
you have the beft head, and the kindeft heart in 
all the army ; and every man fays fo—and when 
the Queen dies, and the King comes back, why 
fhouldn’t you go to the Houfe of Commons and 
be a minifter, and be made a peer, and that fort 
of thing? You be fhot in the next action! I 
wager a dozen of Burgundy you are not touched. 
Mohun is well of his wound. He is always with 
Corporal John now. As foon as ever I fee his 
ugly face I'll {pit in it. I took leffons of Father 
—of Captain Holtz at Bruxelles. What a man 
that is! He knows everything.” Efmond bade 
Frank have a care ; that Father Holt’s knowledge 
was rather dangerous; not, indeed, knowing as 
yet how far the Father had pufhed his inftruc- 
tions with his young pupil. 

The Gazetteers and writers, both of the 
French and Englifh fide, have given accounts 
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fufficient of that bloody battle of Blarignies or 
Malplaquet, which was the laft and the hardeft 
earned of the victories of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. In that tremendous combat, near 
upon two hundred and fifty thoufand men were 
engaged, more than thirty thoufand of whom 
were flain or wounded: (the Allies loft twice as 
many men as they killed of the French, whom 
they conquered :) and this dreadful flaughter very 
likely took place becaufe a great general’s credit 
was fhaken at home, and he thought to reftore it 
by a victory. If fuch were the motives which 
induced the Duke of Marlborough to venture 
that prodigious ftake, and defperately facrifice 
thirty thoufand brave lives, fo that he might 
figure once more‘in a Gazette, and hold his 
places and penfions a little longer, the event 
defeated the dreadful and felfifh defign, for the 
victory was purchafed at a coft which no nation, 
greedy of glory, as it may be, would willingly 
pay for any triumph. The gallantry of the 
French was as remarkable as the furious bravery 
of their affailants. We took a few {core of their 
flags, and a few pieces of their artillery; but we 
left twenty thoufand of the braveft foldiers of the 


Malplaquet. 1S 


world round about the intrenched lines, from 
which the enemy was driven. He retreated in 
perfect good order ; the panic-fpell feemed to be 
broke, under which the French had laboured ever 
fince the difafter of Hochftedt; and, fighting 
now on the threfhold of their country, they 
fhowed an heroick ardour of refiftance, fuch as 
had never met us in the courfe of their aggreffive 
war. Had the battle been more fuccefsful, the 
conqueror might have got the price for which he 
waged it. As it was (and juftly, I think), the 
party adverfe to the Duke in England were 
indignant at the lavifh extravagance of flaughter, 
and demanded more eagerly than ever the recal 
of a chief, whofe cupidity and defperation might 
urge him further ftill. After this bloody fight 
of Malplaquet, I can anfwer for it, that in the 
Dutch quarters and our own, and amongft the 
very regiments and commanders, whofe gallantry 
was moft confpicuous upon this frightful day of 
carnage, the general cry was, that there was 
enough of the war. The French were driven 
back into their own boundary, and all their con- 
quefts and booty of Flanders difgorged. As 


for the Prince of Savoy, with whom our 
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Commander-in-chief, for reafons of his own , con- 
forted more clofely than ever, ’twas known that 
he was animated not merely by a political hatred, 
but by perfonal rage againft the old French king : 
the Imperial Generaliffimo never forgot the 
flight put by Lewis upon the Abbé de Savoie ; 
and in the humiliation or ruin of his moft 
Chriftian Majefty, the Holy Roman Emperor 
found his account. But what were thefe quarrels 
to us, the free citizens of England and Holland ? 
Defpot as he was, the French monarch was yet 
the chief of European civilifation, more venerable 
in his age and misfortunes than at the period of 
his moft fplendid fucceffes ; whilft his opponent 
was but a femi-barbarous tyrant, with a pillaging 
murderous horde of Croats and Pandours, com- 
-pofing a half of his army, filling our camp with 
their ftrange figures, bearded like the mifcreant 
Turks their neighbours, and carrying into 
Chriftian warfare their native heathen habits of 
rapine, luft, and murder. Why fhould the beft 
blood in England and France be fhed in order 
that the Holy Roman and Apoftolic mafter of 
thefe ruffians fhould have his revenge over the 
Chriftian king? And it was to this end we 


After Malplaquet. 17 


were fighting; for this that every village and 
family in England was deploring the death of 
beloved fons and fathers. We dared not {peak 
to each other, even at table, of Malplaquet, 
fo frightful were the gaps left in our army by 
the cannon of that bloody action. "T'was heart- 
rending, for an officer who had a heart, to look 
down his line on a parade-day afterwards, and 
mifs hundreds of faces of comrades—humble or 
of high rank—that had gathered but yefterday 
full of courage and cheerfulnefs round the torn 
and blackened flags. Where were our friends? 
As the great Duke reviewed us, riding along 
our lines with his fine fuite of prancing aides- 
de-camp and generals, ftopping here and there 
to thank an officer with thofe eager {miles and 
bows, of which his Grace was always lavith, 
fcarce a huzzah could be got for him, though 
Cadogan, with an oath, rode up and cried— 
«© D—n you, why don’t you cheer?” But the 
men had no heart for that: not one of them 
but was thinking, ‘‘ Where’s my comrade ?— 
where’s my brother that fought by me, or my 
dear captain that led me yefterday?” ’*Twas ° 


the moft gloomy pageant I ever looked on; and 
VOL, OI. Cc 
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the ‘‘ Te Deum,” fung by our chaplains, the 
moft woeful and dreary fatyre. 

Efmond’s general added one more to the 
many marks of honour which he had received 
in the front of a fcore of battles, and got a 
wound in the groin, which laid him on his back ; 
and you may be fure he confoled himfelf by 
abufing the Commander-in-Chief, as he lay 
groaning :—‘* Corporal John’s as fond of me,” 
he ufed to fay, ‘“‘as King David was of General 
Uriah; and fo he always gives me the poft of 
danger.” He perfifted, to his dying day, in 
believing that the Duke intended he fhould be 
beat at Wynendael, and fent him purpofely with 
a {mall force, hoping that he might be knocked 
on the head there. Efmond and Frank Caftle- 
wood both efcaped without hurt, though the 
divifion which our general commanded, fuffered 
even more than any other, having to fuftain not 
only the fury of the enemy’s cannonade, which 
was very hot and well-ferved, but the furious 
and repeated charges of the famous Maifon du 
Roy, which we had to receive and beat off again 
and again, with volleys of fhot and hedges of 
iron, and our four lines of mufqueteers and 


The two Colonels of Fufileers. 1g 


pikemen. They faid the King of England 
charged us no lefs than twelve times that day, 
along with the French Houfehold. Efmond’s 
late regiment, General Webb’s own Fufileers, 
ferved in the divifion which their colonel com- 
manded. The General was thrice in the centre 
of the fquare of the Fufileers, calling the fire 
at the French charges; and, after the action, his 
Grace the Duke of Berwick fent his compliments 

to his old regiment and their colonel for their 
behaviour on the field. 

We drank my Lord Caftlewood’s health and 
majority, the 25th of September, the army 
being then before Mons: and here Colonel 
Efmond was not fo fortunate as he had been in 
actions much more dangerous, and was hit by a 
{pent ball juft above the place where his former 
wound was, which caufed the old wound to open 
again, fever, {pitting of blood, and other ugly 
fymptoms to enfue ; and, in a word, brought 
him near to death’s door. The kind lad, his 
kinfman, attended his elder comrade with a very 
praifeworthy affectionatenefs and care until he 
was pronounced out of danger by the dottors, 


when Frank went off, paffed the winter at 
Oo 2 
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Bruxelles, and befieged, no doubt, .fome other 
fortrefs there. . Very few lads would have given 
up their pleafures fo long and fo gaily as Frank 
did ; his cheerful prattle foothed many long days of 
Efmond’s pain and languor. Frank was fuppofed to 
be ftill at his kinfman’s bed-fide for a month after 
he had left it, for letters came from his mother 
at home full of thanks to the younger gentleman 
for his care of his elder brother (fo it pleafed 
Efmond’s miftrefs now affectionately to ftyle 
him); nor was Mr. Efmond in a hurry to un- 
deceive her, when the good young fellow was 
gone for his Chriftmas holiday. It was as plea- 
fant to Efmond on his couch to watch the young 
man’s pleafure at the idea of being free, as to 
note his fimple efforts to difguife his fatisfaction 
on going away. ‘There are days when a flafk of 
champagne at a cabaret, and a red-cheeked 
partner to fhare it, are too {trong temptations 
for any young fellow of fpirit. Iam not going 
to play the moralift, and cry ‘‘ Fie.” For ages 
paft, I know how old men preach, and what 
young men practife; and that patriarchs have 
had their weak moments, too, long fince Father 
Noah toppled over after difcovering the vine. 


L am laid up. 21 


Frank went off, then, to his pleafures at Bruxelles, 
in which capital many young fellows of our army 
declared they found infinitely greater diverfion 
even than in London: and Mr. Henry Efmond 
remained in his fick room, where he writ a fine 
comedy, that his miftrefs pronounced to be 
fublime, and that was acted no lefs than three 
fucceffive nights in London in the next year. 
Here, as he lay nurfing himfelf, ubiquitous 
Mr. Holtz re-appeared, and ftopped a whole 
month at Mons, where he not only won 
over Colonel Efmond to the King’s fide in 
politicks (that fide being always held by the 
Efmond family); but where he endeavoured to 
re-open the controverfial queftion between the 
churches once more, and to recal Efmond to that 
religion in which, in his infancy, he had been 
baptifed. Holtz was a cafuift, both dexterous 
and learned, and prefented the cafe between the 
Englifh church and his own in fuch a way, that 
thofe who granted his premifes ought certainly 
to allow his conclufions. He touched on 
Efmond’s delicate ftate of health, chance of 
diffolution, and fo forth ; and enlarged upon the 
immenfe benefits that the fick man was likely to 
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forego,—benefits which the Church of England 


did not deny to thofe of the Roman communion, 
as how fhould fhe, being derived from that 
church, and only an offfhoot from it. But 
Mr. Efmond faid that his church was the church 
of his country, and to that he chofe to remain 
faithful: other people were welcome to worfhip 
and to fubfcribe any other fet of articles, whether 
at Rome or at Augfburg. But if the good 
Father meant that Efmond fhould join the 
Roman communion for fear of confequences, 
and that all England ran the rifk of being 
damned for herefy, Efmond, for one, was per- 
feétly willing to take his chance of the penalty 
along with the countlefs millions of his fellow- 
countrymen, who were bred in the fame faith, 
and along with fome of the nobleft, the trueft, 
the pureft, the wifeft, the moft pious and learned 
men and women in the world. 

As for the political queftion, in that Mr. 
Efmond could agree with the Father much more 
readily, and had come to the fame conclufion, 
though, perhaps, by a different way. The right- 
divine about which Dr. Sacheverel and the high- 
church party in England were juft now making a 
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pother, they were welcome to hold as they chofe. 
If Henry Cromwell, and his father before him, 
had been crowned and anointed (and bifhops 
enough would have been found to do it), it 
feemed to Mr. Efmond that they would have 
had the right-divine juft as much as any Plan- 
tagenet, or Tudor, or Stuart. But the defire of 
the country being unqueftionably for an here- 
ditary monarchy, Efmond thought an Englifh 
king out of St. Germains was better and fitter 
than a German prince from Herrenhaufen, and 
that if he failed to fatisfy the nation, fome other 
Englifhman might be found to take his place ; 
and fo, though with no frantick enthufiafm, or 
worfhip of that monftrous’ pedigree which the 
Tories chofe to confider divine, he was ready to 
fay, ‘‘God fave King James!” when Queen 
Anne went the way of kings and commoners. 

‘*] fear, Colonel, you are no better than a 
republican at heart,” fays the prieft, with a 
figh. 

“IT am an Englifhman,” fays Harry, ‘‘and 
take my country as I find her. The will of the 
nation being for Church and King, I am for 
church and king, too; but Englifh church, and 
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Englifh king ; and that is why your church ifn’t 
mine, though your king is.” 

Though they loft the day at Malplaquet, it 
was the French who were elated by that action, 
whilft the conquerors were difpirited by it; and 
the enemy gathered together a larger army than 
ever, and made prodigious efforts for the next 
campaign. Marfhal Berwick was with the 
French this year; and we heard that Marefchal 
Villars was ftill fuffering of his wound, was eager 
to bring our Duke to action, and vowed he 
would fight us in his coach. Young Caftlewood 
came flying back from Bruxelles, as foon as he 
heard that fighting was to begin; and the 
arrival of the Chevalier de St. George was 
announced about May. ‘<‘It’s the King’s third 
campaign, and it’s mine,” Frank liked faying. 
He was come back a greater Jacobite than ever, 
and E{mond fufpected that fome fair confpirators 
at Bruxelles had been inflaming the young man’s 
ardour. Indeed, he owned that he had a meffage 
from the Queen, Beatrix’s godmother, who had 
given her name to Frank’s fifter the year before 
he and his fovereign were born. 

However defirous Marfhal Villars might be to — 
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fight, my Lord Duke did not feem difpofed to 
indulge him this campaign. Laft year his Grace 
had been all for the Whigs and Hanoverians ; 
but finding, on going to England, his country 
cold towards himfelf, and the people in a ferment 
of high-church loyalty, the Duke comes back to 
his army cooled towards the MHanoverians, 
cautious with the Imperialifts, and particularly 
civil and polite towards the Chevalier de St. 
George. ’Tis certain that meffengers and letters 
were continually paffing between his Grace and 
his brave nephew, the Duke of Berwick, in the 
oppofite camp. No man’s carefles were more 
opportune than his Grace’s, and no man ever 
uttered expreffions of regard and affection more 
generoufly. He profeffed to Monfieur de 
Torcy, fo Mr. St. John told the writer, quite an 
eagernefs to be cut in pieces for the exiled 
Queen and her family ; nay more, I believe, this 
year he parted with a portion of the moft precious 
part of himfelf,—his money—which he fent over 
to the royal exiles. Mr. Tunftal, who was in 
the Prince’s fervice, was twice or thrice in and 
out of our camp; the French, in theirs of 
Arlieu and about Arras. A little river, the 
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Canihe, I think ’twas called (but this is writ 
away from books and Europe; and the only 
map the writer hath of thefe fcenes of his youth, 
bears no mark of this little ftream), divided our 
picquets from the enemy’s. Our fentries talked 
acrofs the {tream, when they could make them-. 
felves underftood to each other, and when they 
could not, grinned, and handed each other their 
brandy-flafks or their pouches of tobacco. And 
one fine day of June, riding thither with the 
officer who vifited the outpofts (Colonel Efmond 
was taking an airing on horfeback, being too 
weak for military duty), they came to this river, 
where a number of Englifh and Scots were 
affembled, talking to the goodnatured enemy on 
the other fide. 

Efmond was efpecially amufed with the talk 
of one long fellow, with a great curling red 
mouttache, and blue eyes, that was half a dozen 
inches taller than his fwarthy little comrades on 
the French fide of the ftream, and being afked 
by the Colonel, faluted him, and fatd that he 
belonged to the Royal Cravats. 

From his way of faying ‘‘ Royal Cravat,” 
Efmond at once knew that the fellow’s tongue 
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had firft wagged on the banks of the Liffy, and 
not the Loire; and the poor foldier—a deferter 
probably—did not like to venture very deep 
into French converfation, left his unlucky brogue 
fhould peep out. He chofe to reftrict himfelf to 
fuch few expreffions in the French language as 
he thought he had maftered eafily; and his 
attempt at difguife was infinitely amufing. 
Mr. Efmond whiftled Lillibullero, at which 
Teague’s eyes began to twinkle, and then flung 
him a dollar, when the poor boy broke out with 
a ** God blefs—that is, Dieu beniffe votre honor,” 
that would infallibly have fent him to the 
Provoft-Marfhal had he been on our fide of 
the river. 

Whilft this parley was going on, three officers 
on horfeback, on the French fide, appeared at 
fome little diftance, and ftopped as if eyeing us, 
when one of them left the other two, and rode 
clofe up to us who were by the ftream. ‘‘ Look, 
look!” fays the Royal Cravat, with great 
agitation, ‘‘ pas Jui, that’s he, not him, /autre,” 
and pointed to the diftant officer on a chefnut 
horfe, with a cuirafs fhining in the fun, and over 


it a broad blue ribbon. 
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‘« Pleafe to take Mr. Hamilton’s fervices to 
my Lord Marlborough—my Lord Duke,” fays 
the gentleman in Englifh; and, looking to fee 
that the party were not hoftilely difpofed, he 
added, with a fmile, ‘“ There’s a friend of yours, 
gentlemen, yonder ; he bids me to fay that he 
faw fome of your faces on the 11th of September 
laft year.” 

As the gentleman fpoke, the other two officers 
rode up, and came quite clofe. We knew at 
once who it was. It was the King, then two-and- 
twenty years old, tall and flim, with deep brown 
eyes, that looked melancholy, though his lips 
wore a fmile. We took off our hats and faluted 
him. No man, fure, could fee for the firft time, 
without emotion, the youthful inheritor of fo 
much fame and misfortune. It feemed to 
Mr. Efmond that the Prince was not unlike 
young Caftlewood, whofe age and figure he 
refembled. The Chevalier de St.George acknow- 
 ledged the falute, and looked at us hard. Even 
the idlers on our fide of the river fet up a hurrah. 
As for the Royal Cravat, he ran to the Prince’s 
ftirrup, knelt down and kiffed his boot, and 
bawled and looked a hundred ejaculations and 
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give him a piece of money ; and when the party 
faluting us had ridden away, Cravat fpat upon 
the piece of gold by way of benediction, and 
{waggered away, pouching his coin and twirling 
his honeft carroty mouftache. 

The officer in whofe company Efmond was, 
‘the fame little captain of Handyfide’s regiment, 
Mr. Sterne, who had propofed the garden at 
Lille, when my Lord Mohun and Efmond had 
their affair, was an Irifhman too, and as brave 
a little foul as ever wore a fword. ‘“* Bedad,” 
fays Roger Sterne, “that long fellow fpoke 
French fo beautiful, that I  fhouldn’t have 
known he wafn’t a foreigner, till he broke out 
with his hulla-balloing, and only an Irifh calf 
can bellow like that.” And Roger made another 
remark in his wild way, in which there was fenfe 
as well as abfurdity—‘If that young gentle- 
man,” fays he, ‘‘would but ride over to our 
camp inftead of Villars’s, tofs up his hat and fay, 
‘ Here am I, the King, who'll follow me?’ by the 
Lord, Efmond, the whole army would rife, and 
carry him home again, and beat Villars, and take 
Paris by the way.” 
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The news of the Prince’s vifit was all through 
the camp quickly, and {cores of ours went down 
in hopes to fee him. Major Hamilton, whom 
we had talked with, fent back by a trumpet 
feveral filver pieces for officers with us. Mt. 
Efmond received one of thefe: and that medal, 
and a recompenfe not uncommon amongft 
Princes, were the only rewards he ever had from 
a Royal perfon, whom he endeavoured not very 
long after to ferve. 

Efmond quitted the army almoft immediately 
after this, following his general home; and, 
indeed, being advifed to travel in the fine weather, 
and attempt to take no further part in the cam- 
paign. But he heard from the army, that of the 
_many who crowded to fee the Chevalier de St. 
George, Frank Caftlewood had made himfelf 
moft confpicuous: my Lord Vifcount riding 
acrofs the little {tream bare-headed to where the 
Prince was, and difmounting and kneeling before 
him to do him homage. Some faid that the 
Prince had actually knighted him, but my lord 
denied that ftatement, though he acknowledged 
the reft of the ftory, and faid :—* From having 
been out of favour with Corporal John,” as he 
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called the Duke, ‘‘ before His Grace warned 
him not to commit thofe follies, and fmiled on 
him cordially ever after.” 

“© And he was fo kind to me,” Arthur writ, 
‘« that I thought I would put in a good word for 
Mafter Harry, but when I mentioned your name 
he looked as black as thunder, and faid he had 


never heard of you.” 


CHAPTER II. 
+B 


I GO HOME, AND HARP ON THE OLD STRING. 


FTER quitting Mons and the army, and 
A as he was waiting for a packet at Oftend, 
Efmond had a letter from his young kinfman 
Caftlewood at Bruxelles, conveying intelligence 
whereof Frank befought him to be the bearer to 
London, and which caufed Colonel Efmond no 
{mall anxiety. 

The young fcapegrace, being one and twenty 
years old, and being anxious to fow his ‘wild 
otes,”’ as he wrote, had married Mademoifelle de 
Wertheim, daughter of Count de Wertheim, 
Chamberlain to the Emperor, and having a poft 
in the Houfehold of the Governor of the 
Netherlands. ‘*P.S,”—the young gentleman 
wrote: ‘ Clotilda is older than me, which perhaps 
may be objected to her: but I am fo old a raik, 
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that the age makes no difference, and I am 
determined to reform. We were married at St. 
Gudule by Father Holt. She is heart and foul 
for the good caufe. And here the cry is Vif-le- 
Roy, which my mother will join in, and Trix foo. 
Break this news to ’em gently: and tell Mr. 
Finch, my agent, to prefs the people for their 
rents, and fend me the ryno anyhow. Clotilda 
fings, and plays on the Spinet beautifully. She 
isa fair beauty. And if it’s a fon, you fhall 
ftand Godfather. I’m going to leave the army, 
having had enuf of /oldering; and my Lord Duke 
recommends me. I fhall pafs the winter here: and 
ftop at leaft until Clo’s lying in. I call her o/d 
Clo, but nobody elfe fhall. She is the clevereft 
woman in all Bruxelles: underftanding painting, 
mufick, poetry, and perfect at cookery and puddens. 
I borded with the Count, that’s how I came to 
know her. There are four Counts her brothers. 
One an Abbey—three with the Prince’s army. 
They have a lawfuit for an immence fortune: but 
are now in a pore way. Break this to mother, 
who'll take anything from you. And write, and 
bid Finch write amediately. Hotel de l’Aigle 


Noire, Bruxelles, Flanders.” 
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So Frank had: married a Roman Catholick lady, 
and an heir was expected, and Mr. Efmond 
was to carry this intelligence to his miftrefs at 
London. *Twas a difficult embaffy; and the 
Colonel felt not a little tremor as he neared the 
capital. 

He reached his inn late, and fent a meffenger 
to Kenfington to announce his arrival and vifit 
the next morning. The meffenger brought back 
news that the Court was at Windfor, and the 
fair Beatrix abfent, and engaged in her duties 
there. Only Efmond’s miftrefs remained in her 
houfe at Kenfington. She appeared in court but 
once in the year ; Beatrix was quite the miftrefs 
and ruler of the little manfion, inviting the 
company thither, and engaging in every conceiv- 
able frolick of town pleafure. Whilft her mother, 
acting as the young lady’s protectrefs and elder 
fitter, purfued her own path, which was quite 
modeft and fecluded. 

As foon as ever Efmond was dreffed (and he 
had been awake long before the town), he took a 
coach for Kenfington, and reached it fo early, 
that he met his dear miftrefs coming home from 
morning prayers. She carried her prayer-book, 
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never allowing a footman to bear it, as everybody 
elfe did: and it was by this fimple fign Efmond 
knew what her occupation had been. He called 
to the coachman to ftop, and jumped out as fhe 
looked towards him. She wore her hood as 
ufual: and fhe turned quite pale when fhe faw 
him. To feel that kind little hand near to his 
heart feemed to give him ftrength. They foon 
were at the door of her ladyfhip’s houfe—and 
within it. 

With a {weet fad {mile fhe took his hand and 
kiffed it. 

‘“¢ How ill you have been: how weak you 
look, my dear Henry,” fhe faid. 

*Tis certain the Colonel did look like a ghoft, 
except that ghofts do not look very happy, ’tis 
faid. Efmond always felt fo on returning to her 
after abfence, indeed whenever he looked in her 
{weet kind face. 

‘“<T am come back to be nurfed by my family,” 
fays he. ‘‘If Frank had not taken care of me 
after my wound, very likely I fhould have gone 
altogether.” | 

‘¢ Poor Frank, good Frank!” fays his mother. 


‘©’ You'll always be kind to him, my lord,” fhe 
D2 
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went on. ‘* The poor child never knew he was 
doing you a wrong.” 

“My lord!” cries out Colonel Efmond. 
‘«< What do you mean, dear lady?” 

“<I am no lady,” fays fhe, ‘‘I am Rachel 
Efmond, Francis Efmond’s widow, my lord. I 
cannot bear that title. Would we never had 
taken it from him who has it now. But we did 
all in our power, Henry: we did all in our 
power ; and my lord and I—that is 

‘© Who told you this tale, deareft lady,” afked 
the Colonel. 

‘¢ Fave you not had the letter I writ you? I 
writ to you at Mons directly I heard it,” fays 
Lady Efmond. 

‘And from whom?” again afked Colonel 
Efmond,—and his miftrefs then told him that on 
her deathbed the Dowager Countefs, fending for 
her, had prefented her with this difmal fecret as a 
legacy. ‘‘” Twas very malicious of the dowager,” 
Lady Efmond faid, <‘ to have had it fo long, and 
to have kept the truth from me. ‘Coufin 
Rachel,’ fhe faid,’ ” and Efmond’s miftrefs could 
not forbear {miling as fhe told the ftory, ‘‘ ‘ Coufin 
Rachel,’ cries the dowager, ‘I have fent for 
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you, as the doctors fay I may go off any day in 
this dyfentery; and to eafe my confcience of a 
great load that has been on it. You always 
have been a poor creature and unfit for great 
honour, and what I have to fay won't, therefore, 
affe& you fo much. You muft know, coufin 
Rachel, that I have left my houfe, plate, and 
furniture, three thoufand pounds in ‘money, and 
my diamonds that my late revered Saint and 
Sovereign, King James, prefented me with, to 
my Lord Vifcount Caftlewood.’ 

«©< To my Frank?’ fays Lady Caftlewood: ‘I 
was in hopes—’ 

<©¢ To Vifcount Caftlewood, my dear, Vifcount 
Caftlewood, and Baron Efmond of Shandon in 
the kingdom of Ireland, Earl and Marquis of 
Efmond under patent of his Majefty King 
James the Second, conferred upon my hufband 
the late Marquis,—for I am Marchionefs of 
Efmond before God and man.’ 

<©¢ And have you left poor Harry nothing, 
dear Marchionefs?’ afks Lady Caftlewood (fhe 
hath told me the ftory completely fince with her 
quiet arch way; the moft charming any woman 
ever had: and I fet down the narrative here at 
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length fo as to have done withit). ‘And have you 


left poor Harry nothing,’” afks my dear lady : 
‘* for you know, Henry,” fhe fays with her fweet 
fmile, ‘‘ I ufed always to pity Efau—and I think 
I am on his fide—-though papa tried very hard to 
convince me the other way.” 

‘©¢Poor Harry!’ fays the old lady. ‘So 
you want fomething left to poor Harry: he, he! 
(reach me the drops, coufin.) Well then, my 
dear, fince you want poor Harry to have a 
fortune: you muft underftand that ever fince the 
year 1691, a week after the battle of the Boyne, 
where the Prince of Orange defeated his royal 
fovereign and father, for which crime he is now 
fuffering in flames (ugh, ugh), Francis Efmond 
hath been Marquis of Efmond and Earl of 
Caftlewood in the United Kingdom, and Baron 
and Vifcount Caftlewood of Shandon in Ireland, 
and a Baronet, —and his eldeft fon will be,—by 
courtefy, ftyled Earl of Caftlewood—he! he! 
What do you think of that, my dear?’ 

_ ©€¢ Gracious mercy! how long have you 
known this?’” cries the other lady (thinking 
perhaps that the old Marchionefs was wandering 
in her wits. 
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‘© «My hufband, before he was converted, was 
a wicked wretch,’ the fick finner continued. 
‘When he was in the Low Countries he feduced 
a weaver’s daughter; and added to his wicked- 
nefs by marrying her. And then he came to 
this country and married me—a poor girl—a 
poor innocent young thing—I fay,’ though fhe 
was paft forty, you know, Harry, when fhe 
married: and as for being innocent,—‘ Well,’ 
fhe went on, ‘I knew nothing of my lord’s 
wickednefs for three years after our marriage, 
and after the burial of our poor little boy I had 
it done over again, my dear, I had myfelf married 
by Father Holt in Caftlewood chapel as foon as 
ever I heard the creature was dead—and having 
a great illnefs then, arifing from another fad 
difappointment I had, the prieft came and told 
me that my lord had a fon before our marriage, 
and that the child was at nurfe in England ; and 
I confented to let the brat be brought home, and 
a queer little melancholy child it was when it 
came. , 

‘¢<¢ Our intention was to make a prieft of him: 
and he was bred for this, until you perverted 
him from it, you wicked woman. And I had 
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again hopes of giving an heir to my lord, when 
he was called away upon the King’s bufinefs, and 
died fighting glorioufly at the Boyne water. 
‘©¢Should I be difappointed,—I owed your 
hufband no love, my dear, for he had jilted me 
in the moft fcandalous way; and I thought 
there would be time to declare the little weaver’s 
fon for the true heir. But I was carried off 
to prifon, where your hufband was fo kind to 
me,—urging all his friends to obtain my releafe, 
and ufing all his credit in my favour,—that I 
relented towards him, efpecially as my director 
counfelled me to be filent ; and that it was for 
the good of the King’s fervice that the title of 
our family fhould continue with your hufband 
the late vifcount, whereby his fidelity would be 
always fecured to the King. And the proof of 
this is, that a year before your hufband’s death, 
when he thought of taking a place under the 
Prince of Orange, Mr. Holt went to him, and 
told him what the ftate of the matter was, and 
obliged him to raife a large fum for his Majefty ; 
and engaged him in the true caufe fo heartily, 
that we were fure of his fupport on any day when 
it fhould be confidered advifable to attack the 
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ufurper. Then his fudden death came; and 
there was a thought of declaring the truth. 
But ’twas determined to be beft for the King’s 
fervice to let the title ftill go with the younger 
branch; and there’s no {facrifice a Caftlewood 
wouldn’t make for that caufe, my dear. 

«¢ ¢ As for Colonel Efmond, he knew the truth 
already’ (and then, Harry, my miftrefs faid, fhe 
told me of what had happened at my dear 
hufband’s death-bed). ‘He doth not intend to 
take the title, though it belongs to him. But it 
eafes my confcience that you fhould know the 
truth, my dear. And your fon is lawfully 
Vifcount Caftlewood fo long as a coufin doth 
not claim the rank.’ ” 

This was the fubftance of the panne reve- 
lation. Dean Atterbury had knowledge of it, 
Lady Caftlewood faid, and Efmond very well 
knows how: that divine being the clergyman 
for whom the late lord had fent on his death- 
bed: and when Lady Caftlewood would inftantly 
have written to her fon, and conveyed the 
truth to him, the Dean’s advice was that a 
letter fhould be writ to Colonel Efmond rather ; 
that the matter fhould be fubmitted to his 
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decifion, by which alone the reft of the family 
were bound to abide. 

‘© And can my deareft lady doubt what that 
will be?” fays the Colonel. 

‘© Tt refts with you, Harry, as the head of our 
houfe.” 

‘It was fettled twelve years fince, by my dear 
lord’s bed-fide,” fays Colonel Efmond. ‘‘ The 
children muft know nothing of this. Frank and 
his heirs after him muft bear our name. ’Tis 
his rightfully ; I have not even a proof of that 
marriage of my father and mother, though my 
poor lord, on his death-bed, told me that Father 
Holt had brought fuch a proof to Caftlewood. 
I would not feek it when I was abroad. I went 
and looked at my poor mother’s grave in her 
convent. What matter to her now? No court 
of law on earth, upon my mere word, would 
deprive my Lord Vifcount and fet me up. I am 
the head of the houfe, dear lady ; but Frank is 
Vifcount of Caftlewood ftill, And rather than 
difturb him, I would turn monk, or difappear in 
America.” 

As he fpoke fo to his deareft  miftrel, for 
whom he would have been willing to give up 
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his life, or to make any facrifice any day, the 
fond creature flung herfelf down on her knees 
before him, and kiffed both his hands in an 
outbreak of paffionate love and gratitude, fuch 
as could not but melt his heart, and make him 
feel very proud and thankful that God had given 
him the power to fhow his love for her, and to 
prove it by fome little facrifice on his own part. 
To be able to beftow benefits or happinefs on 
thofe one loves is fure the greateft bleffing con- 
ferred upon a man,—and what wealth or name, 
or gratification of ambition or vanity could 
compare with the pleafure Efmond now had 
of being able to confer fome kindnefs upon his 
beft and deareft friends ? 

‘* Deareft faint,” fays he—** pureft foul, that 
has had fo much to fuffer, that has bleffed the 
poor lonely orphan with fuch a treafure of love. 
’Tis for me to kneel, not for you: ’tis for me to 
be thankful that Ican make you happy. Hath 
my life any other aim? Bleffed be God that I 
can ferve you! What pleafure, think you, 

could all the world give me compared to that?” 
Don’t raife me,” fhe faid, in a wild way, to 
Ef{mond, who would have lifted her. ‘* Let 
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me kneel—let me kneel, and—and—worfhip 
you.” 


Before fuch a partial judge, as Efmond’s dear 
miftrefs owned herfelf to be, any caufe which he 
might plead, was fure to be given in his favour ; 
and accordingly he found little difficulty in 
reconciling her to the news whereof he was 
bearer, of her fon’s marriage to a foreign lady, 
Papift though fhe was. Lady Caftlewood never 
could be brought to think fo ill of that religion 
as other people in England thought of it: fhe 
held that ours was undoubtedly a branch of the 
Church Catholick, but that the Roman was one of 
the main ftems on which, no doubt, many errors 
had been grafted (fhe was, for a woman, extra- 
ordinarily well verfed in this controverfy, having 
acted, as a girl, as fecretary to her father, the 
late dean, and written many of his fermons, 
under his dictation) ; and if Frank had chofen to 
marry a lady of the church of fouth Europe, as 
fhe would call the Roman communion, that was 
no need why fhe fhould not welcome her as a 
daughter-in-law ; and accordingly fhe writ to her 
new daughter a very pretty, touching letter (as 
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Efmond thought, who had cognifance of it before 
it went), in which the only hint of reproof was a 
gentle remonftrance that her fon had not written 
to herfelf, to afk a fond mother’s blefling for 
that ftep which he was about taking. ‘* Caftle- 
wood knew very well,” fo fhe wrote to her fon, 
‘‘that fhe never denied him anything in her 
power to give, much lefs would fhe think of 
oppofing a marriage that was to make his happi- 
nefs, as fhe trufted, and keep him out of wild 
courfes, which had alarmed her a good deal: and 
fhe befought him to come quickly to England, 
to fettle down in his family houfe of Caftlewood 
(‘It is his family houfe,’ fays fhe, to Colonel 
E{mond, ‘though only his own houfe by your 
forbearance’) and to receive the accompt of her 
ftewardfhip during his ten years’ minority.” By 
care and frugality, fhe had got the eftate into a 
better condition than ever it had been fince the 
Parliamentary wars; and my lord was now 
matter of a pretty, {mall income, not encumbered 
of debts, as it had been, during his father’s 
ruinous time. ‘But in faving my fon’s for- 
tune,” fays fhe, “I fear I have loft a great part 
of my hold on him.” And, indeed, this was 
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the cafe; her ladyfhip’s daughter complaining 
that their mother did all for Frank, and nothing 
for her; and Frank himfelf being diffatisfied at 
the narrow, fimple way of his mother’s living at 
Walcote, where he had been brought up more 
like a poor parfon’s fon, than a young nobleman 
that was to make a figure in the world. ’T'was 
this miftake in his early training, very likely, 
that fet him fo eager upon pleafure when he had 
it in his power ; nor is he the firft lad that has 
been fpoiled by the over-careful fondnefs of 
women. No training is fo ufeful for children, 
great or {mall, as the company of their betters in 
rank or natural parts; in whofe fociety they lofe 
the overweening fenfe of their own importance, 
which ftay-at-home-people very commonly learn. 

But, as a prodigal that’s fending in a {chedule 
of his debts to his friends, never puts all down, 
and, you may be fure, the rogue keeps back 
fome immenfe fwingeing bill, that he doefn’t 
dare to own ; fo the poor Frank had a very heavy 
piece of news to break to his mother, and which 
he hadn’t the courage to introduce into his firft 
confeffion. Some mifgivings Efmond might 
have, upon receiving Frank’s letter, and knowing 
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into what hands the boy had fallen; but what- 
ever thefe mifgivings were, he kept them to 
himfelf, not caring to trouble his miftrefs with 
any fears that might be groundlefs. 

However, the next mail which came from 
Bruxelles, after Frank had received his mother’s 
letters there, brought back a joint compofition 
from himfelf and his wife, who could fpell no 
better than her young fcapegrace of a hufband, 
full of expreffions of thanks, love, and duty to 
the Dowager Vifcountefs, as my poor lady now 
was {tyled; and along with this letter, (which was 
read in a family council, namely, the vifcountefs, 
Mitftrefs Beatrix, and the writer of this memoir, 
and which was pronounced to be vulgar by the 
Maid of Honour, and felt to be fo by the other 
two,) there came a private letter for Colonel 
Efmond, from poor Frank, with another difmal 
commiffion for the Colonel to execute, at his beft 
opportunity ; and this was to announce that 
Frank had feen fit, ‘‘ by the exhortations of Mr. 
Holt, the influence of his Clotilda, and the 
bleffing of heaven and the faints,” fays my lord, 
demurely, ‘‘to change his religion, and be received 


into the bofom of that church of which his 
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fovereign, many of his family, and the greater 
part of the civilifed world were members.”” And 
his lordfhip added a poftfcript, of which Efmond 
knew the infpiring genius very well, for it had 
the genuine twang of the Seminary, and was 
quite unlike poor Frank’s ordinary ftyle of 
writing and thinking; in which he reminded 
Colonel Efmond that he, too, was, by birth, 
of that church; and that his mother and 
fifter fhould have his lordfhip’s prayers to the 
faints (an ineftimable benefit, truly!) for their 
converfion. 

If Efmond had wanted to keep this fecret he 
could not; for a day or two after receiving this 
letter, a notice from Bruxelles appeared in the 
‘¢ Poft-Boy,” and other prints, announcing that 
«a young Irifh lord, the Vifcount C—ftlew—d, 
juft come to his majority, and who had ferved 
the laft campaigns with great credit, as aide-de- 
camp to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
had declared for the popifh religion at Bruxelles, 
and had walked in a proceffion barefoot, with a wax 
taper in his hand.” The notorious Mr. Holt, 
who had been employed as a Jacobite agent 
during the laft reign, and many times pardoned 
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by King William, had been the ‘‘ Poft-Boy,” 
{aid the agent, of this converfion. 

The Lady Caftlewood was as much caft down 
by this news as Mifs Beatrix was indignanteat it. 
“So,” fays fhe, ‘‘Caftlewood is no longer a 
home for us, mother. Frank’s foreign wife will 
bring her confeffor, and there will be frogs for 
dinner ; and all Tufher’s and my grandfather’s 
fermons are flung away upon my _ brother. 
I ufed to tell you that you killed him with the 
catechifm, and that he would turn wicked as foon 
as he broke from his mammy’s leading-ftrings. 
O, mother, you would not believe that the young 
{capegrace was playing you tricks, and that f{neak 
of a Tufher was nota fit guide for him. O, thofe 
parfons! I hate ’em all,” fays Miftrefs Beatrix, 
clapping her hands together ; ‘‘ yes, whether they 
wear caffocks and buckles, or beards and bare 
feet. There’s a horrid Irifh wretch who neyer 
miffes a Sunday at Court, and who pays me 
compliments there, the horrible man; and if you 
want to know what parfons are, you fhould fee 
his behaviour, and hear him talk of his own 
cloth. They’re all the fame, whether they’re 
bifhops or bonzes, or Indian fakirs. They try. 
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to domineer, and they frighten us with kingdom- 
come; and they wear a fanctified air in publick, 
and expect us to go down on our knees and afk 
their bleffing ; and they intrigue, and they grafp, 
and they backbite, and they flander worfe than 
the worft courtier or the wickedeft old woman. 
I heard this Mr. Swift {neering at my Lord 
Duke of Marlborough’s courage the other day. 
He! that Teague from Dublin! becaufe his 
Grace is not in favour dares to fay this of him ; 
and he fays this that it may get to her Majefty’s 
ear, and to coax and wheedle Mrs. Mafham. 
They fay the Elector of Hanover has a dozen 
of miftreffes in his court at Herrenhaufen, and 
if he comes to be king over us, I wager that the 
bifhops and Mr. Swift, that wants to be one, 
will coax and wheedle them. O, thofe priefts 
and their grave airs! I’m fick of their fquare 
toes and their ruftling caffocks. I fhould like to 
go to a country where there was not one, or to 
turn Quaker, and get rid of ’em; and I would, 
only the drefs is not becoming, and I’ve much 
too pretty a figure to hide it. Haven't I, 
coufin?” and here fhe glanced at her perfon 
and the looking-glafs, which told her rightly 
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that a more beautiful fhape and face never 
were feen. | 

‘<T made that onflaught on the priefts,” fays 
Milfs Beatrix, afterwards, ‘‘in order to divert 
my poor dear mother’s anguifh about Frank. 
Frank is as vain asa girl, coufin. Talk of us 
girls being vain, what are we to you? It was 
eafy to fee that the firft woman who chofe would 
make a fool of him, or the firft robe—I count 
a prieft and a woman all the fame. We are 
always caballing ; we are not anfwerable for the 
fibs we tell ; we are always cajoling and coaxing, 
or threatening; and we are always making 
mifchief, Colonel Efmond—mark my word for 
that, who know the world, fir, and have to 
make my way in it. I fee as well as poffible 
how Frank’s marriage hath been managed. The 
Count, our papa-in-law, is always away at the 
coffee-houfe. The Countefs, our mother, is 
always in the kitchen looking affer the dinner. 
The Countefs, our fifter, is at the fpinet. When 
my lord comes to fay he is going on the cam- 
paign, the lovely Clotilda burfts into tears, and 
faints fo; he catches her in his arms—no, fir, 


keep your diftance, coufin, if you pleafe—fhe 
E2 
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cries on his fhoulder, and he fays, ‘ O, my divine, 
my adored, my beloved Clotilda, are you forry 
to part with me?’ ‘QO, my Francifco,’ fays fhe, 
©O, my lord!’ and at this very inftant mamma 
and a couple of young brothers, with muftachios 
and long rapiers, come in from the kitchen, 
where they have been eating bread and onions. 
Mark my word, you will have all this woman’s 
relations at Caftlewood three months after fhe 
has arrived there. The old count and countefs, 
and the young counts and all the little counteffes 
her fifters. Counts! everyone of thefe wretches 
fays he is a count. Guifcard, that ftabbed Mr. 
Harvy, faid he was a count; and I believe he 
was a barber. All Frenchmen are barbers— 
Fiddle-dee! don’t contraditt me—or elfe 
dancing-mafters, or elfe priefts;” and fo fhe 
rattled on. 

‘©Who was it taught you to dance, Coufin 
Beatrix?” fay$ the Colonel. 

She laughed out the air of a minuet, and {wept 
a low curtfey, coming up to the recover with the 
prettieft little foot in the world pointed out. 
Her mother came in as fhe was in this attitude ; 


my lady had been in her clofet having taken poor 
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Frank’s converfion in a very ferious way; the 
madcap girl ran up to her mother, put her arms 
round her waift, kiffed her, tried to make her 
dance, and faid: ‘ Don’t be filly, you kind little 
mamma, and cry about Frank turning Papift. 
What a figure he muft be, with a white fheet and 
a candle walking in a proceffion barefoot!” And 
fhe kicked off her little flippers (the wonderfulleft 
little fhoes with wonderful tall red heels, Efmond 
pounced upon one as it fell clofe befide him) and 
fhe put on the drolleft little moue, and marched 
up and down the room holding Efmond’s cane 
by way of taper. Serious as her mood was, 
Lady Caftlewood could not refrain from laughing ; 
and as for Efmond he looked on with that delight 
with which the fight of this fair creature always 
infpired him: never had he feen any woman fo 
arch, fo brilliant, and fo beautiful. 

Having finifhed her march, fhe put out her 
foot for her flipper. The Colonel knelt down : 
‘If you will be Pope I will turn Papift,” fays 
he; and her Holinefs gave him gracious leave to 
kifs the little ftockinged foot before he put the 
flipper on. 

Mamma’s feet began to pat on the floor during 
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this operation, and Beatrix, whofe bright eyes 
nothing efcaped, faw that little mark of impa- 
tience. She ran up and embraced her mother, 
with her ufual cry of, “O you filly little 
mamma: your feet are quite as pretty as mine,” 
fays fhe: ‘‘they are, coufin, though fhe hides 
7em; but the fhoemaker will tell you that he 
makes for both off the fame laft.” 

‘‘You are taller than I am, deareft,” fays her 
mother, blufhing over her whole fweet face— 
‘Cand—and it is your hand, my dear, and not 
your foot he wants you to give him,” and fhe 
faid it with a hyfterick laugh, that had more of 
tears than laughter in it; laying her head on her 
daughter’s fair fhoulder, and hiding it there. 
They made a very pretty picture together, and 
looked like a pair of fifters—the {weet fimple 
matron feeming younger than her years, and her 
daughter, if not older, yet, fomehow, from a 
commanding manner and grace which fhe pofleffed 
above moft women, her mother’s fuperior and 
protectrefs. 

_* But O!” cries my miftrefs, recovering herfelf 
after this fcene, and returning to her ufual fad 
tone, ‘*’tis a fhame that we fhould laugh and be 
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making merry on a day when we ought to be 
down on our knees and afking pardon.” 

‘¢ Afking pardon for what?” fays faucy Mrs. 
Beatrix,—** becaufe Frank takes it into his head 
to faft on Fridays, and worfhip images? You 
know if you had been born a papift, mother, a 
papift you would have remained to the end of 
your days. Tis the religion of the King and of 
fome of the beft quality. For my part, I’m no 
enemy to it, and think Queen Befs was not a 
penny better than Queen Mary.” 

‘*Hufh, Beatrix! Do not jeft with facred 
things, and remember of what parentage you 
come,” cries my lady. Beatrix was ordering her 
ribbons, and adjufting her tucker, and performing 
a dozen provoking pretty ceremonies, before the 
glafs. The girl was no hypocrite at leaft. She 
never at that time could be brought to think but 
of the world and her beauty; and feemed to 
have no more fenfe of devotion than fome people 
have of mufick, that cannot diftinguifh one air 
from another. Efmond faw this fault in her, as 
he faw many others—a bad wife would Beatrix 
Efmond make, he thought, for any man under 
the degree of a Prince. She was born to fhine in 
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great affemblies, and to adorn palaces, and to 
command everywhere—to conduét an intrigue of 
politicks, or to glitter in a queen’s train. But 
to fit at a homely table, and mend the ftockings 
of a poor man’s children? that was no fitting 
duty for her, or at leaft one that fhe wouldn’t 
have broke her heart in trying todo. She was 
a princefs, though fhe had fcarce a fhilling to her 
fortune; and one of her fubjeéts—the moft 
abject and devoted wretch, fure, that ever 
drivelled at a woman’s knees—was this unlucky 
gentleman; who bound his good fenfe, and 
reafon, and independence, hand and foot ; and 
fubmitted them to her. 

And who does not know how ruthlefily women 
will tyrannife when they are let to domineer? 
and who does not know how ufelefs advice is? 
I could give good coufel to my defcendants, but 
I know they'll follow their own way, for all their 
-grandfather’s fermon. A man gets his own 
experience about women, and will take nobody’s 
hearfay ; nor, indeed, is the young fellow worth 
a fig that would. ’Tis I that am in love with 
my miftrefs, not my old grandmother that coun- 
fels me; ’tis I that have fixed the value of the 
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thing I would have, and know the price I would 
pay for it. It may be worthlefs to you, but ’tis 
all my life to me. Had Efmond poffeffed the 
Great Mogul’s crown and all his diamonds, or 
all the Duke of Marlborough’s money, or all the 
ingots funk at Vigo, he would have given them 
all for this woman. A fool he was, if you will ; 
but fo is a fovereign a fool, that will give half a 
principality for a little cryftal as big as a pigeon’s 
egg, and called a diamond: fo is a wealthy noble- 
man a fool, that will face danger or death, and fpend 
half his life, and all his tranquillity, caballing for 
a blue riband: fo is a Dutch merchant a fool, 
that hath been known to pay ten thoufand crowns 
for a tulip. There’s fome particular prize we all 
of us value, and that, every man of fpirit, will 
venture his life for. With this it may be to 
achieve a great reputation for learning; with 
that, to be a man of fafhion, and the admiration 
of the town; with another, to confummate a 
ereat work of art or poetry, and go to immor- 
tality that way ; and with another, for a certain 
time of his life, the fole object and aim is 
a woman. 

Whilft Efmond was under the domination of 
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this paffion, he remembers many a talk he had 
with his intimates, who ufed to rally Our Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance at his devotion, 
whereof he made no difguife, to Beatrix ; and it 
was with replies fuch as the above he met his 
friends’ fatire. ‘‘Granted, I am a fool,” fays 
he, ‘Cand no better than you; but you are no 
better than I. You have your folly you labour 
for; give me the charity of mine. What 
flatteries do you, Mr. St. John, ftoop to whifper 
in the ears of a queen’s favourite? What nights 
of labour doth not the lazieft man in the world 
endure, foregoing his bottle, and his boon 
companions, foregoing Lais, in whofe lap he 
would like to be yawning, that he may prepare 
a {peech full of lies, to cajole three hundred 
ftupid country-gentlemen in the MHoufe of 
Commons, and get the hiccupping cheers of the 
October Club? What days will you fpend in 
your jolting chariot (Mr. Efmond often rode to 
Windfor, and efpecially, of later days, with the 
fecretary) ? What hours will you pafs on your 
gouty feet,—and how humbly will you kneel 
down to prefent a defpatch—you, the proudeft 
man in the world, that has not knelt to God 
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fince you were a boy, and in that pofture 
whifper, flatter, adore almoft, a ftupid woman, 
that’s often boozy with too much meat and 
drink, when Mr. Secretary goes for his audience? 
If my purfuit is vanity, fure yours is too.” And 
then the Secretary would fly out in fuch a rich 
flow of eloquence, as this pen cannot pretend to 
recal; advocating his fcheme of ambition, 
fhowing the great good he would do for his 
country when he was the undifputed chief of it ; 
backing his opinion with a fcore of pat fentences 
from Greek and Roman authorities (of which 
kind of learning he made rather an oftentatious 
difplay), and fcornfully vaunting the very arts 
and meanneffes by which fools were to be made 
to follow him, opponents to be bribed or 
filenced, doubters converted, and enemies 
overawed. ° 

“<Tam Diogenes,” fays E{mond, laughing, “that 
is taken up for a ride in Alexander’s chariot. I 
have no defire to vanquifh Darius or to tame 
Bucephalus. Ido not want what you want, a 
great name or a high place: to have them would 
bring me no pleafure. But my moderation is 
tafte, not virtue; and I know that what I do 
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want, is as vain as that which you long after. 
Do not grudge me my vanity, if I allow yours; 
or rather, let us laugh at both indifferently, and 
at ourfelves, and at each other.” 

‘“< Tf your charmer holds out,” fays St. John, 
‘Cat this rate fhe may keep you twenty years 
befieging her, and furrender by the time you are 
feventy, and fhe is old enough to be a grand- 
mother. I do not fay the purfuit of a particular 
woman is not as pleafant a paftime as any other 
kind of hunting,” he added; ‘‘ only, for my part, 
I find the game won't run long enough. They 
knock under too foon—that’s the fault I find 
with ’em.” 

‘<The game which you purfue is in the habit 
of being caught, and ufed to being pulled 
down,” fays Mr. Efmond. 

‘But Dulcinea del Tobofo is peerlefs, eh?” 
fays the other. ‘‘ Well, honeft Harry, go and 
attack windmills—perhaps thou art not more 
mad than other people,” St. John added, with 
a figh. 


CHAPTER III. 
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A PAPER OUT OF THE SPECTATOR, 


OTH any young gentleman of my progeny, 
who may read his old grandfather’s papers, 


chance to be prefently fuffering under the paffion 
of Love? There is a humiliating cure, but one 
that is eafy and almoft {pecifick for the malady— 
which is, to try an alibi. Efmond went away 
from his miftrefs and was cured a half dozen 
times ; he came back to her fide, and inftantly 
fell ill again of the fever. He vowed that he 
could leave her and think no more of her, and fo 
he could pretty well, at leaft, fucceed in quelling 
that rage and longing he had whenever he was with 
her ; but as foon as he returned he was as bad as 
ever again. Truly a ludicrous and _ pitiable 
object, at leaft exhaufting everybody’s pity but 
his deareft miftrefs’s, Lady Caftlewood’s, in whofe 
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tender breaft he repofed all his dreary confeffions, 
and who never tired of hearing him and pleading 
for him. 

Sometimes Efmond would think there was 
hope. Then again he would be plagued with 
defpair, at fome impertinence or coquetry of his 
miftrefs. For days they would be like brother 
and fifter, or the deareft friends, fhe, fimple, 
fond and charming, he happy beyond meafure at 
her good behaviour. But this would all vanifh 
on a fudden. Either he would be too prefling, 
and hint his love, when fhe would rebuff him 
inftantly, and give his vanity a box on the ear: 
or he would be jealous, and with perfect good 
reafon, of fome new admirer that had fprung up, 
or fome rich young gentleman newly arrived in 
the town, that this incorrigible flirt would fet her 
nets and baits to draw in. If Efmond remon- 
ftrated, the little rebel would fay—<‘* Who are 
you? I fhall go my own way, firrah, and that 
way is towards a hufband, and I don’t want you 
on the way. Iam for your betters, Colonel, for 
your betters: do you hear that? You might do 
if you had an eftate and were younger; only 


eight years older than I, you fay! pifh, you are 
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a hundred years older. You are an old, old, 
Graveairs, andI fhould make you miferable, that 
would be the only comfort I fhould have in 
marrying you. But you have not money enough 
to keep a cat decently after you have paid your 
man his wages, and your landlady her bill. Do 
you think I’m going to live in a lodging, and 
turn the mutton at a ftring whilft your honour 
nurfes the baby? Fiddleftick, and why did you 
not get this nonfenfe knocked out of your head 
when you were in the wars? You are come 
back more difmal and dreary than ever. You 
and mamma are fit for each other. You might 
be Darby and Joan, and play cribbage to the end 
of your lives.” 

“At leaft you own to your worldlinefs, my 
poor Trix,” fays her mother. 

‘*¢ Worldlinefs—O my pretty lady. Do you 
think that I am a child in the nurfery, and to be 
frightened by Bogey? Worldlinefs, to be fure ; 
and pray madam, where is the harm of wifhing 
to be comfortable? When you are gone, you 
deareft old woman, or when I am tired of you 
and have run away from you, where fhall I go? 


Shall I go and be head nurfe to my Popifh 
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fifter-in-law, take the children their phyfick, and 
whip ’em, and put ’em to bed when they are 
naughty. Shall I be Caftlewood’s upper fervant, 
and perhaps marry Tom Tufher? Merci! I have 
been long enough Frank’s humble fervant. .Why 
am I nota man? _ I have ten times his brains, 
and had I worn the—well don’t let your ladyfhip 
be frightened—had I worn a fword and perriwig 
inftead of this mantle and commode, to which 
nature has condemned me—(though ’tis a pretty 
ftuff, too—coufin Efmond! you will go to the 
_ Exchange to-morrow, and get the exact counter- 
part of this riband, fir, do you hear)—I would 
have made our name talked about. So would 
Graveairs here have made fomething out of our 
name if he had reprefented it. My Lord 
Graveairs would have done very well. Yes you 
have a very pretty way, and would have made a 
very ‘decent grave fpeaker,” and here fhe began 
to imitate Efmond’s way of carrying himfelf, and 
fpeaking to his face, and fo ludicroufly, that his 
miftrefs burft out a laughing, and even he himfelf 
could fee there was fome likenefs in the fantaftical 
malicious caricature. 
‘“‘ Yes,” fays fhe, ‘I folemnly vow, own and 
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confefs, that I want a good hufband. Where’s 
the harm of one? “ My face is my fortune. 
Who'll come, buy, buy, buy! I cannot toil, 
neither can I fpin, but I can play twenty-three 
games on the cards. I can dance the laft dance, 
I can hunt the ftag, and I think I could fhoot 
flying. I can talk as wicked as any woman of 
my years, and know enough ftories to amufe a 
fulky hufband for at leaft one thoufand and one 
nights. I have a pretty tafte for drefs, diamonds, 
gambling, and old China. I love fugar-plums, 
Malines lace (that you brought me coufin 1s 
very pretty), the opera, and everything that is 
ufelefs and coftly. I have got a monkey and a 
little black boy,—Pompey, fir, go and give a difh 
of chocolate to Colonel Graveairs,—and a parrot 
and a fpaniel, and I muft have a hufband. 
Cupid, you hear ? ” 

““Tfs Miffis,” fays Pompey, a little grinning 
negro Lord Peterborow gave her, with a bird of 
Paradife in his turbant: and a collar with his 
miftrefs’s name on it. 

“Ifs Miffis!” fays Beatrix, imitating the 
child. ‘*And if hufband not come, Pompey 
mutt go fetch one.” 
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And Pompey went away grinning with his 
chocolate tray, as Mifs Beatrix ran up to her 
mother and ended her fally of mifchief in her 
common way, with a kifs—no wonder that 
upon paying fuch a penalty her fond judge 
pardoned her. 


When Mr. Efmond came home, his health 
was ftill fhattered; and he took a lodging near to 
his miftreffes, at Kenfington, glad enough to be 
ferved by them, and to fee them day after day. 
He was enabled to fee a little company—and of 
the fort he liked beft. Mr. Steele and Mr. 
Addifon both did him the honour to vifit him ; 
and drank many a flafk of good claret at his 
lodging, whilft their entertainer, through his 
wound, was kept to diet drink and gruel. Thefe 
gentlemen were Whigs, and great admirers of 
my Lord Duke of Marlborough ; and Efmond 
was entirely of the other party. But their 
different views of politicks did not prevent the 
gentlemen from agreeing in private, nor from 
allowing, on one evening when E{mond’s kind 
old patron, Lieutenant-General Webb, with a 
ftick and a crutch, hobbled up to the Colonel’s 
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lodging (which was prettily fituate at Knightf- 
bridge, between London and Kenfington, and 
looking over the Gardens), that the Lieutenant- 
General was a noble and gallant foldier,—and 
even that he had been hardly ufed in the Wynen- 
dael affair. He took his revenge in talk, that 
mutt be confeffed; and if Mr. Addifon had had 
a mind to write a poem about Wynendael, he 
might have heard from the commander’s own 
lips the ftory a hundred times over. 

Mr. Efmond, forced to be quiet, betook 
himfelf to literature for a relaxation, and com- 
pofed his comedy, whereof the prompter’s copy . 
lieth in my walnut efcrutoire, fealed up and 
docketted ‘‘ The Faithful Fool, a Comedy, as 
it was performed by her Majefty’s Servants.” 
"Twas a very fentimental piece; and Mr. Steele, 
who had more of that kind of fentiment than 
Mr. Addifon, admired it, whilft the other rather 
fneered at the performance; though he owned 
that, here and there, it contained fome pretty 
ftrokes. He was bringing out his own play of 
“Cato”? at the time, the blaze of which 
quite extinguifhed Efmond’s farthing candle : 
and his name was never put to the piece, 
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which was printed as by a Perfon of Quality. 
Only nine copies were fold, though Mr. Dennis, 
the great critick, praifed it, and faid ’twas a work 
of great merit; and Colonel Efmond had the 
whole impreffion burned one day in a rage, by 
Jack Lockwood, his man. 

All this comedy was full of bitter fatyrick 
ftrokes againft a certain young lady. The plot 
of the piece was quite a new one. A young 
woman was reprefented with a great number of 
fuitors, felecting a pert fribble of a peer, in 
place of the hero; (but ill-aéted, I think, by 
Mr. Wilks, the Faithful Fool,) who perfifted in 
admiring her. In the fifth act, Teraminta was 
made to difcover the merits of Eugenio (the 
F. F,), and to feel a partiality for him too late ; 
for he announced that he had beftowed his hand 
and eftate upon Rofaria, a country lafs, endowed 
with every virtue. But it muft be owned that 
the audience yawned through the play ; and that 
it perifhed on the third night, with only half a 
dozen perfons to behold its agonies: Efmond 
and his two miftreffes came to the firft night, 
and Mifs Beatrix fell afleep ; whilft her mother, 
who had not been to a play fince King James 
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the Second’s time, thought the piece, though 
not brilliant, had a very pretty moral. 

Mr. Efmond dabbled in letters, and wrote a 
deal of profe and verfe at this time of leifure. 
When difpleafed with the conduct of Mifs 
Beatrix, he would compofe a fatyre, in which 
he relieved his mind. When fmarting under 
the faithleffness of women, he dafhed off a copy 
of verfes, in which he held the whole fex up 
to fcorn. One day, in one of thefe moods, 
he made a little joke, in which ({wearing him 
to fecrefy) he got his friend Dick Steele to 
help him: and, compofing a paper, he had it 
printed exactly like Steele’s paper, and by his 
printer, and laid on his miftrefs’s breakfaft- 
table the following :— 


‘© SPECTATOR. 

“No. 341. “‘ Tuesday, April 1, 1712. 
Mutato nomine de te Fabula narratur.—HORACE. 
Thyfelf the moral of the Fable fee.—CREECH. 

‘¢ Jocafta is known as a woman of learning 
and fafhion, and as one of the moft amiable 
perfons of this court and country. She is at 
home two mornings of the week, and all the 
wits and a few of the beauties of London flock 
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to her affemblies. When fhe goes abroad to 
Tunbridge or the Bath, a retinue of adorers rides 
the journey with her; and, befides the London 
beaux, fhe has a crowd of admirers at the Wells, 
the polite amongft the natives of Suffex and 
Somerfet prefling round her tea-tables, and 
being anxious for a nod from her chair. 
Jocafta’s acquaintance 1s thus very numerous. 
Indeed, ’tis one {mart writer’s work to keep her 
vifiting-book—a ftrong footman is engaged to 
carry it; and it would require a much ftronger 
head, even than Jocafta’s own, to remember the 
names of all her dear friends. 

“ Kither at Epfom Wells or at Tonbridge 
(for of this important matter Jocafta cannot be 
certain) it was her ladyfhip’s fortune to become 
acquainted with a young gentleman, whofe con- 
verfation was fo fprightly, and manners amiable, 
that fhe invited the agreeable young fpark to 
vifit her if ever he came to London, where her 
houfe in Spring Garden fhould be open to him. 
Charming as he was, and without any manner 
of doubt a pretty fellow, Jocafta hath fuch a 
regiment of the like continually marching round 
her ftandard, that ’tis no wonder her attention 
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is diftraéted amongft them. And fo, though 
this gentleman made a confiderable impreffion 
upon her, and touched her heart for at leaft 
three-and-twenty minutes, it muft be owned that 
fhe has forgotten his name. He ts a dark man, 
and may be eight-and-twenty years old. His 
drefs is fober, though of rich materials. He has 
a mole on his forehead over his left eye; has a 
blue ribbon to his cane and fword, and wears his 
own hair. 

‘* Jocafta was much flattered by beholding her 
admirer (for that everybody admires who fees 
her is a point which fhe never can for a moment 
doubt) in the next pew to her at Saint James’s 
Church laft Sunday ; and the manner in which 
he appeared to go to fleep during the fermon— 
though from under his fringed eyelids it was 
evident he was cafting glances of refpectful 
rapture towards Jocafta—deeply moved and 
interefted her. On coming out of church, he 
found his way to her chair, and made her an 
elegant bow as fhe f{tepped into it. She faw him 
at Court afterwards, where he carried himfelf 
with a moft diftinguifhed air, though none of 
her acquaintances knew his name; and the next 
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night he was at the play, where her ladyfhip was 
pleafed to acknowledge him from the fide-box. 

‘< During the whole of the comedy fhe racked 
her brains fo to remember his name, that fhe did 
not hear a word of the piece: and having the 
happinefs to meet him once more in the lobby 
of the playhoufe, fhe went up to him in a flutter, 
and bade him remember that fhe kept two nights 
in the week, and that fhe longed to fee him at 
Spring Garden. 

‘He appeared on Tuefday, in a rich fuit, 
fhowing a very fine tafte both in the tailor and 
wearer ; and though a knot of us were gathered 
round the charming Jocafta, fellows who pre- 
tended to know every face upon the town, not 
one could tell the gentleman’s name in reply to 
Jocafta’s eager enquiries, flung to the right and 
left of her as he advanced up the room with a 
bow that would become a duke. 

‘© Jocafta acknowledged this falute with one of 
thofe {miles and curtfies of which that lady hath 
the fecret. She curtfies with a langurfhing air, 
as if to fay, ‘ You are come at laft. I have been | 
pining for you:’ and then fhe finifhes her 
vidim with a killing look, which declares: ‘O 
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Philander ! I have no eyes but for you.’ Camilla 
hath as good a curtfey perhaps, and Thaleftris 
much fuch another look ; but the glance and the 
curtfey together belong to Jocafta of all the 
Englifh beauties alone. 

*©* Welcome to London, fir,’ fays fhe, ‘ One 
can fee you are from the country by your looks.’ 
She would have faid ‘ Epfom,’ or ‘ Tunbridge,’ 
had fhe remembered rightly at which place fhe 
had met the ftranger; but, alas! fhe had forgotten. 

‘“< The gentleman faid ‘ he had been in town but 
three days; and one of his reafons for coming 
hither was to have the honour of paying his court 
to Jocafta.’ 

‘« She faid ‘ the waters had agreed with her but 
indifferently.’ 

‘<The waters were for the fick,’ the gentleman 
faid: ‘the young and beautiful came but to 
make them {fparkle. And, as the clergyman 
read the fervice on Sunday,’ he added, ‘ your 
ladyfhip reminded me of the angel that vifited 
the pool.’ A murmur of approbation faluted 
this fally. Manilio, who is a wit when he is not 
at cards, was in fucha rage that he revoked when 


he heard it. 
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‘< Jocafta was an angel vifiting the waters; but 
at which of the Bethefdas? She was puzzled 
more and more; and, as her way always is, 
looked the more innocent and fimple, the more 
artful her intentions were. 

s°<’'We were difcourfing,’ fays fhe, ‘ about 
fpelling: of names and words when you came. 
Why fhould we fay goold and write gold, and 
call c h 1 na chayny, and Cavendifh Candifh, 
and Cholmondeley Chumley ? If we call Pulteney 
Poltney, why fhouldn’t we call poultry pultry— 
and—’ 

‘«< «Such an enchantrefs as your ladyfhip,’ fays 
he, ‘is miftrefs of all forts of fpells. But this 
was Dr. Swift’s pun, and we all knew it.’ 

«< ¢ And—and how do you fpell your name ?’ 
fays fhe, coming to the point, at length ; for 
this fprightly converfation had lafted much 
longer than is here fet down, and been carried 
on through at leaft three difhes of tea. 

“«©¢Q, madam,’ fays he, ‘J /pell my name 
with the y” And laying down his difh, my 
gentleman made another elegant bow, and was 
gone in a moment. 


‘¢ Jocafta “hath had no fleep fince this 
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mortification, and the ftranger’s difappearance. If 
baulked in anything, fhe is fure to lofe her health 
and temper ; and we, her fervants, fuffer, as ufual, 
during the angry fits of our Queen. Can you 
help us, Mr. Spectator, who know everything, 
to read this riddle for her, and fet at reft all our 
minds? We find in her lift, Mr. Berty, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Pike, Mr. Tyler—who may be 
Mr. Bertie, Mr. Smyth, Mr. Pyke, Mr. Tiler, 
for what we know. She hath turned away the 
clerk of her vifiting-book, a poor fellow, with a 
great family of children. Read me this riddle, 
good Mr. Shortface, and oblige your admirer, 
“CEpipus.” 


“<The Trumpet Coffee-houfe, Whitehall. 


© Mr. SPECTATOR ,— 

‘“<T am a gentleman but little acquainted 
with the town, though I have had an univerfity 
education, and paffed fome years ferving my 
country abroad, where my name is better known 
than in the coffee-houfes and St. James’s. 

‘< Two years fince my uncle died, leaving me 
a pretty eftate in the county of Kent; and being 
at Tunbridge Wells laft fummer, after my 
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mourning was over, and on the look-out, if 
truth muft be told, for fome young lady who 
would fhare with me the folitude of my great 
Kentifh houfe, and be kind to my tenantry (for 
whom a woman can do a great deal more good 
than the beft-intentioned man can), I was greatly 
fafcinated by a young lady of London, who was 
the toaft of all the company at the Wells. Every 
one knows Sacchariffa’s beauty; and I think, 
Mr. Spectator, no one better than herfelf. 

‘¢ My table-book informs me that I danced no 
lefs than feven and twenty fets with her at the 
Affembly.. I treated her to the fiddles twice. 
I was admitted on feveral days at her lodging, 
and received by her with a great deal of diftinétion, 
and, for a time, was entirely her flave. It was 
only when I found, from common talk of 
the company at the Wells, and from narrowly 
watching one, who I once thought of afking the 
moft facred queftion a man can put to a woman, 
that I became aware how unfit fhe was to be a 
country gentleman’s wife; and that this fair 
creature was but a heartlefs worldly jilt, playing 
with affections that fhe never meant to return, 
and, indeed, incapable of returning them. ’Tis 
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admiration fuch women want, not love that 
touches them ; and I can conceive, in her old age, 
no more wretched creature than this lady will be, 
when her beauty hath deferted her, when her 
admirers have left her, and fhe hath neither 
friendfhip nor religion to confole her. 

‘¢ Bufinefs calling me to London, I went to 
St. James’s Church laft Sunday, and there, 
oppofite me, fat my beauty of the Wells. Her 
behaviour during the whole fervice was fo pert, 
languifhing, and abfurd; fhe flirted her fan, and 
ogled and eyed me in a manner fo indecent ; that 
I was obliged to fhut my eyes, fo as actually not 
to fee her, and whenever I opened them beheld 
hers (and very bright they are), ftill ftaring at 
me. I fell in with her afterwards at Court, and 
at the playhoufe ; and here: nothing would fatisfy 
her but fhe muft elbow through the crowd and 
{peak to me, and invite me to the affembly, 
which fhe holds at her houfe, not very far from 
Ch-r-ng Cr-ss. 

‘© Flaving made her a promife to attend, of 
courfe I kept my promife; and found the young 
widow in the midft of a half dozen of card-tables, 
and a crowd of wits and admirers. I made the 
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beft bow I could, and advanced towards her ; 
and faw by a peculiar puzzled look in her face, 
though fhe tried to hide her perplexity, that fhe 
had forgotten even my name. 

“Her talk, artful as it was, convinced me 
that I had gueffed aright. She turned the 
converfation moft ridiculoufly upon the {pelling 
of names and words; and I replied with as 
ridiculous, fulfome compliments as I could pay 
her: indeed, one in which I compared her to 
an angel vifiting the fick wells, went a little too 
far; nor fhould I have employed it, but that 
the allufion came from the Second Leffon laft 
Sunday, which we both had heard, and J was 
preffed to anfwer her. 

‘Then fhe came to the queftion, which I 
knew was awaiting me, and afked how I /pelt my 
name? ‘Madam,’ fays I, turning on my heel, — 
©] fpell it with they.’ And fo I left her, wonder- 
ing at the light-heartednefs of the town-people, 
who forget and make friends fo eafily, and 
refolved to look elfewhere for a partner for your 
conftant reader, Cymon WYyLpoats. 


<< You know my real name, Mr. Spectator, | 
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in which there is no fuch a letter as hupfilon. 
But if the lady, whom I have called Sacchariffa, 
wonders that I appear no more at the tea-tables, 
fhe is hereby refpectfully informed the reafon y.” 


The above is a parable, whereof the writer 
will now expound the meaning. Jocafta was no 
other than Mifs Efmond, Maid of Honour to her 
Majefty. She had told Mr. Efmond this little 
ftory of having met a gentleman fomewhere, and 
forgetting his name, when the gentleman, with 
no fuch malicious intentions as thofe of *«* Cymon”’ 
in the above fable, made the anfwer fimply as 
above ; and we all laughed to think how little 
Miftrefs Jocafta-Beatrix had profited by her 
artifice and precautions. 

As for Cymon he was intended to reprefent 
yours and her very humble fervant, the writer of the 
apologue and of this ftory, which we had printed on 
a ‘*Spectator”’ paper at Mr. Steele’s office, exactly 
as thofe famous journals were printed, and which 
was laid on the table at breakfaft in place of the 
real newfpaper. Miftrefs Jocafta, who had plenty 
of wit, could not live without her ‘* Spectator” 
to her tea; and this fham “Spectator” was 
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intended to convey to the young woman that fhe 
herfelf was a flirt, and that Cymon was a gentle- 
man of honour and refolution, feeing all her 
faults, and determined to break the chains once 
and for ever. 

For though enough hath been faid about this 
love-bufinefs already—enough, at leaft, to prove 
to the writer’s heirs what a filly fond fool their 
old grandfather was, who would like them to 
confider him as a very wife old gentleman ;—yet 
not near all has been told concerning this matter, 
which if it were allowed to take in Efmond’s 
journal the fpace it occupied in his time, would 
weary his kinfmen and women of a hundred 
years time beyond all endurance; and from fuch 
a Diary of folly and drivelling, raptures and rage, 
as no man of ordinary vanity would like to leave 
behind him. 

The truth 1s, that, whether fhe laughed at 
him or encouraged him; whether fhe fmiled or 
was cold and turned her {miles on another ; 
worldly and ambitious, as he knew her to be; 
hard and carelefs as fhe feemed to grow with her 
court life, and a hundred admirers that came to 
her and left her; Efmond, do what he would, 
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never could get Beatrix out of his mind ; thought 
of her conftantly at home or away: if he read 
his name in a Gazette, or efcaped the fhot of a 
cannon-ball or a greater danger in the campaign, 
as has happened to him more than once, the 
inftant thought after the honour atchieved or the 
danger avoided, was ‘© What will jhe fay of it?” 
‘Will this diftinétion or the idea of this peril 
elate her or touch her, fo as to be better inclined 
towards me?” He could no more help this 
paffionate fidelity of temper than he could help 
the eyes he faw with—one or the other 
feemed a part of his nature; and knowing every- 
one of her faults as well as the keeneft of her 
detrators, and the folly of an attachment to fuch 
a woman, of which the fruition could never bring 
him happinefs for above a week, there was yet a 
charm about this Circe from which the poor 
deluded gentleman could not free himfelf; and, 
for a much longer period than Ulyffes (another 
middle-aged officer, who had travelled much, and 
been in the foreign wars), Efmond felt himfelf 
enthralled and befotted by the wiles of this en- 
chantrefs, Quit her! He could no more quit 


her, as the Cymon of his ftory was made to quit 
VOL. Ht. G 
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his falfe one, than he could lofe his confcioufnefs 
of yefterday. She had but to raife her finger, 
and he would come back from ever fo far; fhe 
had but to fay I have difcarded fuch and fuch an 
adorer, and the poor infatuated wretch would 
be fure to come and réder about her mother’s 
houfe, willing to be put on the ranks of fuitors, 
though he knew he might be caft off the next week. 
If he were like Ulyffes in his folly at leaft, fhe 
was in fo far like Penelope, that fhe had a crowd 
of fuitors, and undid day after day and night 
after night the handywork of fafcination and the 
web of coquetry with which fhe was wont to 
allure and entertain them. 

Part of her coquetry may have come from her 
pofition about the Court, where the beautiful 
Maid of Honour was the light about which a 
thoufand beaux came and fluttered, where fhe 
was fure to have a ring of admirers round her, — 
crowding to liften to her repartees as much as 
to admire her beauty; and where fhe {poke and 
liftened to much free talk, fuch as one never would 
have thought the lips or ears of Rachel Caftle- 
wood’s daughter would have uttered or heard. 
When in waiting at Windfor or Hampton, the 
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Court ladies and gentlemen would be making 
riding parties together; Mrs. Beatrix in a horfe- 
man’s coat and hat, the foremoft after the ftag- 
hounds and over the park fences, a crowd of young . 
fellows at her heels. If the Englifh country 
ladies at this time were the moft pure and modeft 
of any ladies in the world—the Englifh town and 
Court ladies permitted themfelves words and 
behaviour that were neither modeft nor pure; 
and claimed, fome of them, a freedom which 
thofe who love that fex moft would never with 
to grant them. The gentlemen of my family 
that follow after me (for I don’t encourage the 
ladies to purfue any fuch ftudies) may read in 
the works of Mr. Congreve, and Dr. Swift, and 
others, what was the converfation and what the 
habits of our time. 

The moft beautiful woman in England in 
1712, whefi Efmond returned to this country, a 
lady of high birth, and though of no fortune to 
be fure, with a thoufand fafcinations of wit and 
manners—Beatrix Efmond—was now fix-and- 
twenty years old, and Beatrix Efmond ftill. Of 
her hundred adorers fhe had not chofen one for 


a hufband; and thofe who had afked had been 
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jilted by her; and more ftill had left her. A 


fucceffion of near ten years’ crops of beauties had 
come up fince her time, and had been reaped by 
proper Aufbandmen, if we may make an agri- 
cultural fimile, and had been houfed comfortably 
long ago. Her own contemporaries were fober 
mothers by this time; girls with not a tithe of 
her charms, or her wit, having made good 
matches, and now claiming precedence over the 
fpinfter who but lately had derided and outfhone 
them. The young beauties were beginning to 
look down on Beatrix as an old maid; and {neer, 
and call her one of Charles II.’s ladies, and afk 
whether her portrait was not in the Hampton 
Court Gallery? But ftill fhe reigned, at leaft 
in one man’s opinion, fuperior over all the little 
miffes that were the toafts of the young lads; 
and in Efmond’s eyes was ever red lovely 
and young. 

Who knows how many were nearly made 
happy by poffeffing her, or, rather, how many 
were fortunate in efcaping this fyren? Tis a 
marvel to think that her mother was the pureft 
and fimpleft woman in the whole world, and that 
this girl fhould have been born from her. I am 
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inclined to fancy, my miftrefs who never faid a 
harfh word to her children (and but twice or 
thrice only to one perfon), muft have been too 
fond and preffing with the maternal authority ; 
for her fon and her daughter both revolted early; 
nor after their firft flight from the neft could 
they ever be brought back quite to the fond 
mother’s bofom. Lady Caftlewood, and perhaps 
it was as well, knew little of her daughter’s life 
and real thoughts. How was fhe to apprehend 
what paffed in Queens’ antechambers and at Court 
tables? Mrs. Beatrix afferted her own authority 
fo refolutely that her mother quickly gave in. 
The Maid of Honour had her own equipage ; 
went from home and came back at her own will: 
her mother was alike powerlefs to refift her or to 
lead her, or to command or to perfuade her. 

She had been engaged once, twice, thrice, to 
be married, Efmond believed. When he quitted 
home, it hath been faid, fhe was promifed to my 
Lord Afhburnham, and now, on his return, 
behold his lordfhip was juft married to Lady Mary 
Butler, the Duke of Ormonde’s daughter, and his 
fine houfes, and twelve thoufand a year of fortune, 
for which Mifs Beatrix had rather coveted him, 
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was out of her power. To her Efmond could fay 
nothing in regard to the breaking of this match ; 
and afking his miftrefs about it, all Lady Caftle- 
wood anfwered was: ‘ Do not {peak to me about 
it, Harry. I cannot tell you how or why they 
parted, and I fear to enquire. I have told you 
before, that with all her kindnefs, and wit, and 
generofity, and that fort of f{plendour of nature 
fhe has; I can fay but little good of poor 
Beatrix, and look with dread at the marriage fhe 
will form. Her mind is fixed on ambition only, 
and making a great figure: and, this achieved, 
fhe will tire of it as fhe does of everything. 
Heaven help her hufband whoever he fhall be! 
My Lord Afhburnham was a moft excellent 
young man, gentle, and yet manly, of very good 
parts, fo they told me, and as my little converfa- 
tion would enable me to judge; and a kind 
temper—kind and enduring I’m fure he mutt 
have been, from all that he had to endure. But he 
quitted her at laft ; from fome crowning piece of 
caprice or tyranny of hers; and now he has married 
a young woman that will make him a thoufand 
times happier than my poor girl ever could.” 
The rupture, whatever its caufe was, (I heard 
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the fcandal, but indeed fhall not take pains to 
repeat at length in this diary the trumpery coffee- 
houfe ftory,) caufed a good deal of low talk; 
and Mr. Efmond was prefent at my _ lord’s 
appearance at the Birthday with his bride, over 
whom the revenge that Beatrix took was to look 
fo imperial and lovely that the modeft downcaft 
- young lady could not appear befide her, and Lord 
Afhburnham, who had his reafons for wifhing to 
avoid her, flunk away quite fhamefaced, and 
very early. This time His Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton, whom Efmond had feen about her 
before, was conftant at Muifs Beatrix’s fide: heé 
was one of the moft fplendid gentlemen of 
Europe, accomplifhed by books, by travel, by 
long command of the beft company, diftinguifhed 
as a ftatefman, having been ambaffador in King 
William’s time, and a noble fpeaker in the Scots’ 
Parliament, where he had led the party that was 
againft the Union, and though now five or fix 
and forty years of age, a gentleman fo high in 
ftature, accomplifhed in wit, and favoured in 
perfon, that he might pretend to the hand of any — 
Princefs in Europe. 

*<Should you like the Duke for a coufin?” 
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fays Mr. Secretary St. John, whifpering to 
Colonel Efmond in French ; ‘it appears that the 
widower confoles himfelf.” 

But to returp to our little Spectator paper 
and the converfation which grew out of it. 
Mifs Beatrix at firft was quite Jit (as the 
phrafe of that day was) and did not ‘‘ fmoke”’ 
the authorfhip of the ftory: indeed Efmond had 
tried to imitate as well as he could Mr. Steele’s 
manner, (as for the other author of the Spectator 
his profe ftyle I think is altogether inimitable ;) 
and Dick, who was the idleft and beft natured of 
men, would have let the piece pafs into his 
journal and go to pofterity as one of his own 
lucubrations, but that Efmond did not care to 
have a lady’s name whom he loved, fent forth to 
the world ina light fo unfavourable. Beatrix 
pifhed and pfha’d over the paper; Colonel 
Efmond watching with no little intereft her 
countenance as fhe read it. 

‘¢ How ftupid your friend Mr. Steele becomes,” 
cries Mifs Beatrix. ‘‘ Epfom and Tunbridge ! 
Will he never have done with Epfom and 
Tunbridge, and with beaux at church, and 
Jocaftas and Lindamiras? Why does he not 
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call women Nelly and Betty, as their godfathers 
and godmothers did for them in their baptifm ? ” 

"«¢ Beatrix, Beatrix !”” fays her mother, “ {peak 
gravely of grave things.” 

‘© Mamma thinks the Church Catechifm came 
from Heaven, I believe,” fays Beatrix, with a 
laugh, ‘*and was brought down by a bifhop from 
a mountain. O how I ufed to break my heart 
over it! Befides, I had a Popifh godmother, 
mamma ; why did you give me one?” 

‘©T gave you the Queen’s name,” fays her 
mother, blufhing. ‘‘ And a very pretty name it 
is,” {aid fomebody elfe. 

Beatrix went on reading—“ Spell my name 
with a y—why you wretch,” fays fhe, turning 
round to Colonel Efmond, ‘‘you have been 
telling my ftory to Mr. Steele—or ftop—you 
have written the paper yourfelf to turn me into 
ridicule. For fhame, fir!” 

Poor Mr. Efmond felt rather frightened, and 
told a truth, which was neverthelefs an entire 
falfehood. ‘*Upon my honour,” fays he, ‘I 
have not even read the Spectator of this 
morning.” Nor had he, for that was not the 
Spectator, but a fham newfpaper put in its place. 
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She went on reading: her face rather flufhed 
as fhe read. “No,” fhe fays, “I think you 
couldn’t have written it. I think it muft have 
been Mr. Steele when he was drunk—and afraid 
of his horrid vulgar wife. Whenever I fee an 
enormous compliment to a woman, and fome 
outrageous panegyrick about female virtue, I 
always feel fure that the Captain and his better 
half have fallen out over night, and that he 
has been brought home tipfy, or has been found 
out in——” 

“* Beatrix! ’’ cries the Lady Caftlewood. 

“Well, mamma! Do not cry out before 
you are hurt. I am not going to fay anything 
wrong. I won’t give you more annoyance than 
you can help, you pretty kind mamma. Yes, 
and your little Trix is a naughty little Trix, and 
fhe leaves undone thofe things which fhe ought - 
to have done, and does thofe things which fhe 
ought not to have done, and there’s—well now 
—I won’t go on. Yes I will, unlefs you kifs 
me.” And with this the young lady lays afide 
her paper, and runs up to her mothtr and 
performs a variety of embraces with her lady- 
fhip, faying as plain as eyes could fpeak to 
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Mr. Efmond,—‘* There, fir: would not you like 
to play the very fame pleafant game?” 

“< Indeed, madam, I would,” fays he. 

“Would what? ” afked Mifs Beatrix. 

‘<©'What you meant when you looked at me in 
that provoking way,” anfwers Ef{mond. 

‘What a confeffor!” cries Beatrix, with a 
laugh. 

‘© What is it Henry would like, my dear?” 
afks her mother, the kind foul, who was always 
thinking what we would like, and how fhe 
could pleafe us. 

The girl runs up to her—‘*O you filly kind 
mamma,” fhe fays, kiffing her again, ‘that’s 
what Harry would like ;” and fhe broke out into 
a great joyful laugh: and Lady Caftlewood 
blufhed as bafhful as a maid of fixteen. 
Look at her, Harry,” whifpers Beatrix, 
running up, and fpeaking in her fweet low 
tones. ‘ Doefn’t the blufh become her?  Ifn’t 
fhe pretty? She looks younger than I am, and 
I am fure fhe is a hundred million thoufand 
times better.” 

Efmond’s kind miftrefs left the room, carrying 
her blufhes away with her. 
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‘<If we girls at Court could grow fuch rofes as 
that,” continues Beatrix, with her laugh, ‘* what 
wouldn’t we do to preferve’em! We'd clip their 
ftalks and put ’em in falt and water. But thofe 
flowers don’t bloom at Hampton Court and 
Windfor, Henry.” She paufed for a minute, 
and the fmile fading away from her April face, 
gave place to a menacing fhower of tears: ‘“‘O 
how good fhe is, Harry,” Beatrix went on to fay. 
‘<Q what a faint fhe is! Her goodnefs frightens 
me. I’m not fit to live with her. I fhould be — 
better I think if fhe were not fo perfect. She 
has had a great forrow in her life, and a great 
fecret ; and repented of it. It could not have 
been my father’s death. She talks freely about 
that ; nor could fhe have loved him very much— 
though who knows what we women do love, and 
why ?” | : 

‘< What, and why, indeed,” fays Mr. Efmond. 

©©No one knows,” Beatrix went on, without 
noticing this interruption except by a look, 
‘‘what my mother’s life is. She hath been at 
early prayer this morning: fhe paffes hours in 
her clofet; if you were to follow her thither, 
you would find her at prayers now. She tends 
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the poor of the place—the horrid, dirty poor. 
She fits through the curate’s fermons,—O thofe 
dreary fermons! And you fee, on a beau dire; 
but good as they are, people like her are not fit 
to commune with us of the world. There is 
always, as it were, a third perfon prefent, even 
when I and my mother are alone. She can’t be 
frank with me quite ; who is always thinking of 
the next world, and of her guardian angel, 
perhaps that’s in company. O, Harry, I’m 
jealous of that guardian angel!” here broke 
out Miftrefs Beatrix. ‘It’s horrid, I know; 
but my mother’s life is all for Heaven, and mine 
—all for earth. We can never be friends quite ; 
and then, fhe cares more for Frank’s little finger 
than fhe does for me,—I know fhe does: and 
fhe loves you, fir, a great deal too much ; and I 
hate you for it. I would have had her all to | 
myfelf; but fhe wouldn’t. In my childhood, 
it was my father fhe loved—(O, how could fhe? 
I remember him kind and handfome, but fo 
ftupid, and not being able to fpeak after drink- 
ing wine). And, then, it was Frank; and now, 
it is Heaven and the clergyman. How I would 
have loved her! From a child I ufed to be in a 
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rage that fhe loved anybody but me; but fhe 
loved you all better—all, I know fhe did. And 
now, fhe talks of the bleffed confolation of 
religion. Dear foul! fhe thinks fhe is happier 
for believing, as fhe muft, that we are all of us 
wicked and miferable finners ; and this world is 
only a pied 2 terre for the good, where they ftay 
for a night, as we do, coming from Walcote, at 
that great, dreary, uncomfortable Hounflow Inn, 
in thofe horrid beds. O, do you remember thofe 
horrid beds ?—and the chariot comes and 
fetches them to Heaven the next morning.” 

‘* Huth, Beatrix,” fays Mr. Efmond. 

‘¢ fufh, indeed. You are a hypocrite, too, 
Henry, with your grave airs and your glum face. 
We are all hypocrites. O dearme! We are all 
alone, alone, alone,” fays poor Beatrix, her fair 
breaft heaving with a figh. 

“*It was I that writ every line of that paper, 
my dear,” fays Mr. Efmond. ‘* You are not 
fo worldly as you think yourfelf, Beatrix, and 
better than we believe you. The good we have 
in us we doubt of; and the happinefs that’s to 
our hand we throw away. You bend your 
ambition on a great marriage and eftablifhment 
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—and why? You'll tire of them when you 
win them: and be no happier with a coronet 
on your coach—” 

*¢ Than riding pillion with Lubin to market,” 
fays Beatrix. ‘ Thank, you, Lubin!” 

‘Tm a difmal fhepherd, to be fure,” 
anfwers Efmond, with a blufh; ‘‘ and require 
a nymph that can tuck my bed-clothes up, and 
make me water-gruel. Well, Tom Lockwood 
can do that. He took me out of the fire upon 
his fhoulders, and nurfed me through my illnefs 
as love will fcarce ever do. Only good wages, 
and a hope of my clothes, and the contents of 
my portmanteau. How long was it that Jacob 
ferved an apprenticefhip for Rachel ?”’ 

‘For mamma?” fays Beatrix. ‘Is it 
mamma your honour wants, and that I fhould 
have the happinefs of calling you papa?” 

Efmond blufhed again. ‘*I {poke of a Rachel 
that a fhepherd courted five thoufand years ago; 
when fhepherds were longer lived than now. 
And my meaning was, that fince I faw you firft 
after our feparation—a child you were then...” 
<©And I put on my beft ftockings, to cap- 


tivate you, I remember, fir...” 
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<©You have had my heart ever fince then, 
fuch as it was; and, fuch as you were, I cared 
for no other woman. What little reputation I 
have won, it was that you might be pleafed 
with it: and, indeed, it 1s not much; and [ 
think a hundred fools in the army have got 
and deferved quite as much. Was there fome- 
thing in the air of that difmal old Caftlewood 
that made us all gloomy, and diffatisfied, and 
lonely under its ruined old roof? We were 
all fo, even when together and united, as it 
feemed, following our feparate fchemes, each as 
we fate round the table.” 

‘Dear, dreary old place!” cries Beatrix. 
‘© Mamma hath never had the heart to go back 
thither fince we left it, when—never mind how 
many years ago,” and fhe flung back her curls, 
and looked over her fair fhoulder at the mirror 
fuperbly, as if fhe faid, ‘‘ Time, I defy you.” 

‘* Yes,” fays Efmond, who had the art, as fhe 
owned, of divining many of her thoughts. 
“<< You can afford to look in the glafs ftill; and 
only be pleafed by the truth it tells you. As 
for me, do you know what my {fcheme is? I 
think of afking Frank to give me the Virginia 
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eftate King Charles gave our grandfather. 
(She gave a fuperb curtfey, as much as to fay, 
‘©Our grandfather, indeed! Thank you, Mr. 
Baftard.”) Yes, I know you are thinking of 
my bar-finifter, and fo am I. A man cannot 
get over it in this country ; unlefs, indeed, he 
wears it acrofs a king’s arms, when ’tis a highly 
honourable coat; and I am thinking of retiring 
into the plantations, and building myfelf a 
wigwam in the woods, and perhaps, if I want 
company, fuiting myfelf with a fquaw. We will 
fend your ladyfhip furs over for the winter ; 
and when you are old, we'll provide you with 
tobacco. Iam nct quite clever enough, or not 
rogue enough—I know not which—for the old 
world. I may make a place for myfelf in the 
new, which is not fo full; and found a family 
there. When you are a mother yourfelf, and a 
great lady, perhaps I fhall fend you over from 
the plantation fome day a little barbarian that is 
half Efmond half Mohock, and you will be kind | 
to him for his father’s fake, who was, after all, 
your kinfman ; and whom you loved a little.” 

‘© What folly you are talking, Harry,” fays 
Mifs Beatrix, looking with her great eyes. 
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‘°’Tis fober earneft,” fays Efmond. And, 
indeed, the {cheme had been dwelling a good deal 
in his mind for fome time paft, and efpecially fince 
his return home, when he found how hopelefs, and 
even degrading to himfelf, his paffion was. ‘* No,” 
fays he, then, ‘*I have tried half a dozen times 
now. I can bear being away from you well 
enough; but being with you is intolerable 
(another low curtfey on Mrs. Beatrix’s part), 
and I will go. Ihave enough to buy axes and 
guns for my men, and beads and blankets for 
the favages ; and I’ll go and live amongft them.” 

“© Mon ami,” fhe fays, quite kindly, and 
taking Efmond’s hand, with an air of great 
compaffion. ‘You can’t think that in our 
pofition anything more than our prefent friend- 
fhip is poffible. You are our elder brother—as 
fuch we view you, pitying your misfortune, not 
rebuking you with it. Why, you are old 
enough and grave enough to be our father. I 
always thought you a hundred years old, Harry, 
with your folemn face and grave air. I feel as a 
fifter to you, and can no more.  If{n’t that 
enough, fir?” And fhe put her face quite clofe 
to his—who knows with what intention ? 
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“It’s too much,” fays Efmond, turning away. 
“©T can’t bear this life, and fhall leave it. I fhall 
ftay, I think, to fee you married, and then 
freight a fhip, and call it the Beatrix, and bid 
youall .. .” 

Here the fervant, flinging the door open, 
announced His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, 
and E{mond ftarted back with fomething like an 
imprecation on his lips, as the nobleman entered, 
looking fplendid in his ftar and green riband. 
He gave Mr. Efmond juft that gracious bow 
which he would have given to a lacquey who 
fetched him a chair or took his hat, and 
feated himfelf by Mifs Beatrix, as the poor 
colonel went out of the room with a hang-dog 
look. 

Efmond’s miftrefs was in the lower room as 
he paffed down ftairs. She often met him as he 
was coming away from Beatrix; and fhe 
beckoned him into the apartment. 

‘Has fhe told you, Harry?” Lady Caftle- 
wood faid. 

‘‘She has been very frank—very,” fays 
Ef{mond. 


«¢ But—but about what is going to happen ?” 
| H2 
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‘‘ What is going to happen?” fays he, his 
heart beating. 

‘«‘His. Grace the Duke of Hamilton has 
propofed to her,” fays my lady. ‘* He made his 
offer yefterday. ‘They will marry as. foon as 
his mourning is over; and you have heard his 
Grace is appointed Ambaffador to Paris; and 
the Ambaffadrefs goes with him.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
—o £983 


BEATRIX’S NEW SUITOR, 


HE gentleman whom Beatrix had felected 

was, to be fure, twenty years older than 

the Colonel, with whom fhe quarrelled for being 
too old; but this one was but a namelefs 
adventurer, and the other, the greateft duke in 
Scotland, with pretenfions even to a ftill higher 
title. My Lord Duke of Hamilton had, ‘indeed, 
every merit belonging to a gentleman, and he 
had had the time to mature his accomplifhments 
fully, being upwards of fifty years old when 
Madam Beatrix felected him for a bridegroom. 
Duke Hamilton, then Earl of Arran, had been 
educated at the famous Scottifh univerfity of 
Glafgow, and, coming to London, became a 
great favourite of Charles the Second, who made 
him a lord of his bedchamber, and afterwards 
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appointed him ambaffador to the French king, 
under whom the earl ferved two campaigns as 
his Majefty’s aide-de-camp; and he was abfent 
on this fervice when King Charles died. 

King James continued my lord’s promotion— 
made him Matter of the Wardrobe, and Colonel 
of the Royal Regiment of Horfe; and his lord- 
fhip adhered firmly to King James, being of 
the fmall company that never quitted that 
unfortunate monarch till his departure out of 
England; and then it was, in 1688, namely, 
that he made the friendfhip with Colonel Francis 
Efmond, that had always been, more or lefs, 
maintained in the two families. 

The earl profeffed a great admiration for King 
William always, but never could give him 
his allegiance; and was engaged in more than 
one of the plots in the late great king’s reign, 
which always ended in the plotters’ difcomfiture, 
and generally in their pardon, by the magna- 
nimity of the King. Lord Arran was twice 
prifoner in the Tower during this reign, 
undauntedly faying, when offered his releafe, 
upon parole not to engage againft King 
William, that he would not give his word, 
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- becaufe “he was fure he could not keep it;” 
but, neverthelefs, he was both times difcharged 
without any trial; and the King bore this noble 
enemy {fo little malice, that when his mother, the 
Duchefs of Hamilton, of her own right, refigned 
her claim on her hufband’s death, the earl 
was, by patent figned at Loo, 1690, created 
Duke of Hamilton, Marquis of Clydefdale, 
and Earl of Arran, with precedency from the 
original creation. His Grace took the oaths and 
his feat in the Scottifh parliament in 1700: was 
famous there for his patriotifm and eloquence, 
efpecially in the debates about the Union Bill, 
which Duke Hamilton oppofed with all his 
ftrength, though he would not go the length of 
the Scottifh gentry, who were for refifting it by 
force of arms. Iwas faid he withdrew his 
oppofition all of a fudden, and in confequence of 
letters from the King at St. Germains, who 
entreated him on his allegiance not to thwart 
the Queen, his fifter, in this meafure; and the 
Duke, being always bent upon effecting the 
King’s return to his kingdom through a 
reconciliation between his Majefty and Queen 
Anne, and quite averfe to his landing with 
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arms and French troops, held aloof, and kept 
out of Scotland during the time when the 
Chevalier de St. George’s defcent from Dunkirk 
was projected, pafling his time in England in his 
great eftate of Staffordshire. 

When the Whigs went out of office in 1710, 
the Queen began to fhow his Grace the very 
greateft marks of her favour. He was created 
Duke of Brandon and Baron of Dutton in 
England; having the Thiftle already originally 
beftowed on him by King James the Second, his 
Grace was now promoted to the honour of the 
Garter —a diftinction fo great and illuftrious, 
that no fubject hath ever borne them hitherto 
together. When this objection was made to her 
Majefty, fhe was pleafed to fay, ‘“‘ Such a fubject 
as the Duke of Hamilton has a pre-eminent 
clam to every mark of diftinétion which a 
crowned head can confer. I will henceforth 
wear both orders myfelf.” 

At the Chapter held at Windfor in October, 
1712, the Duke and other knights, including 
Lord Treafurer, the new-created Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, were inftalled; and a few days 
afterwards his Grace was appointed Ambaffador- 
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Extraordinary to France, and his equipages, plate, 
and liveries commanded, of the moft fumptuous 
kind, not only for his Excellency the Ambaffador, 
but for her Excellency the Ambaffadrefs, who 
was to accompany him. Her arms were already 
quartered on the coach pannels, and her brother 
was to haften over on the appointed day to give 
her away. 

His lordfhip was a widower, having married, 
in 1698, Elizabeth daughter of Digby Lord 
Gerard, by which marriage great eftates came 
into the Hamilton family; and out of thefe 
eftates came, in part, that tragick quarrel which 
ended the Duke’s career. 


From the lofs of a tooth to that of a miftrefs 
there’s no pang that is not bearable. The 
apprehenfion is much more cruel than the 
certainty; and we make up our mind to the 
misfortune when ’tis irremediable, part with the 
tormentor, and mumble our cruft on tother 
fide of the jaws. I think Colonel Efmond was 
relieved when a ducal coach-and-fix came and 
whifked his charmer away out of his reach, and 
placed her in a higher fphere. As you have 
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feen the nymph in the opera-machine go up to 
the clouds at the end of the piece where Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo, and all the divine company of 
Olympians are feated, and quaver out her laft 
fong as a goddefs: fo when this portentous 
elevation was accomplifhed in the Efmond 
family, I am not fure that every one of us did 
not treat the divine Beatrix with fpecial honours ; 
at leaft, the faucy little beauty carried her head 
with a tofs of fupreme authority, and affumed 
a touch-me-not air, which all her friends very 
good-humouredly bowed to. 

An old army acquaintance of Colonel 
Efmond’s, honeft LTom Trett, who had fold 
his company, married a wife, and turned mer- 
chant in the city, was dreadfully gloomy for a 
long time, though living in a fine houfe on 
the river, and carrying on a great trade to all 
appearance. At length Efmond faw his friend’s 
name in the Gazette as a bankrupt ; and a week 
after this circumftance my bankrupt walks into 
Mr. Efmond’s lodging with a face perfectly 
radiant with good humour, and as jolly and 
carelefs as when they had failed from Southampton 
ten years before for Vigo. ‘* This bankruptcy,” 
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fays Tom, ‘‘has been hanging over my head 
thefe three years; the thought hath prevented 
my fleeping, and I have looked at poor Polly’s 
head on t’other pillow, and then towards my 
razor on the table, and thought to put an end 
to myfelf, and fo give my woes the flip. But 
now we are bankrupts: Tom Trett pays as many 
fhillings in the pound as he can ; his wife +has 
a little cottage at Fulham, and her fortune fecured 
to herfelf. Iam afraid neither of bailiff nor of 
creditor ;, and for the laft fix nights have flept 
eafy.” So it was that when Fortune fhook her 
wings and left him, honeft Tom cuddled himfelf 
up in his ragged virtue, and fell afleep. 

Efmond did not tell his friend how much his 
{tory applied to Efmond too: but he laughed at 
it, and ufed it; and having fairly ftruck his 
docket in this love tranfaction, determined to put 
a cheerful face on his bankruptcy. Perhaps 
Beatrix was a little offended at his gaiety. ‘Is 
this the way, fir, that you receive the announce- 
ment of your misfortune,” fays fhe, ‘‘and do 
you come {miling before me as if you were glad 
to be rid of me?” 


Efmond would not be put off from his good- 
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humour, but told her the ftory of Tom Trett 
and his bankruptcy. ‘‘I have been hankering 
after the grapes on the wall,” fays he, ‘‘ and loft 
my temper becaufe they were beyond my reach ; 
was there any wonder? They’re gone now 
and another has them—a taller man than your 
humble fervant has won them.” And the 
Colonel made his coufin a low bow. 

‘A taller man, coufin Efmond!” fays fhe. 
<¢ A man of fpirit would have fcaled the wall, fir, 
and feized them! A man of courage would 
have fought for em, not gaped for ’em.” 

‘* A Duke has but to gape and they drop into 
his mouth,” fays Efmond, with another low bow. 

‘¢ Yes, fir,” fays fhe, ‘‘a Duke és a taller man 
than you. And why fhould I not be grateful to 
one fuch as his Grace, who gives me his heart 
and his great name? It is a great gift he 
honours me with; I know ’tis a bargain between 
us; and I accept it, and will do my utmoft to 
perform my part of it. ’Tis no queftion of 
fighing and philandering between a nobleman of 
his Grace’s age and a girl who hath little of that 
foftnefs in her nature. Why fhould I not own 
that I am ambitious, Harry Efmond; and if it 
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be no fin in a man to covet honour, why fhould 
a woman too not defire it? Shall I be frank 
with you, Harry, and fay that if you had not 
been down on your knees, and fo humble, you 
might have fared better with me? A woman of 
my fpirit, coufin, 1s to be won by gallantry, and 
not by fighs and rueful faces. All the time you 
are worfhipping and finging hymns to me, I 
know very well Iam no goddefs, and grow weary 
of the incenfe. So would you have been weary 
of the goddefs too—when fhe was called 
Mrs. Efmond, and got out of humour becaufe 
fhe had not pin-money enough, and was forced 
to go about in an old gown. Eh! coufin, a 
goddefs in a mob-cap, that has to make her 
hufband’s gruel, ceafes to be divine,—I am fure 
of it.. I fhould have been fulky and {fcolded ; 
and of all the proud wretches in the world 
Mr. E{mond is the proudeft, let me tell him that. 
You never fall into a paffion: but you never 
forgive, I think. Had you been a great man, 
you might have been good-humoured ; but being 
nobody, fir, you are too greataman for me; and 
I’m afraid of you, coufin—there; and I won't 


worfhip you, and you'll never be happy except 
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with a woman who will. Why, after I belonged 
to you, and after one of my tantrums, you would 
have put the pillow over my head fome night, 
and fmothered me, as the black man does the 
woman in the play that you’re fo fond of. 
What’s the creature’s name ?—-Defdemona. You 
would, you little black-eyed Othello!” 

“1 think I fhould, Beatrix,” fays the Colonel. 

«And I want no fuch ending. I intend to 
live to be a hundred, and to go to ten thoufand 
routes and balls, and to play cards every night 
of my life till the year eighteen-hundred. And 
I like to be the firft of my company, fir; and I 
like flattery and compliments, and you give me 
none; and I like to be made to laugh, fir, and 
who’s to laugh at your difmal face I fhould like 
to know; and I like a coach-and-fix or a coach- 
and-eight ; and I like diamonds, and a new gown 
every week; and people to fay—‘That’s the 
Duchefs—How well her Grace looks—Make 
way for Madame l’Ambaffadrice d’Angleterre— 
Call her Excellency’s people ’—that’s what I 
like. And as for you, you want a woman to 
bring your flippers and cap, and to fit at your 
feet, and cry ‘O caro! O bravo!’ whilft you 
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read your Shakfpeares, and Miltons, and ftuff. 
Mamma would have been the wife for you, had 
you been alittle older, though you look ten years 
older than fhe does—you do, you glum-faced, 
blue-bearded, little old man! You might have 
fat, like Darby and Joan, and flattered each 
other ; and billed and cooed like a pair of old 
pigeons on a perch. I want my wings and to 
ufe them, fir.” And fhe fpread out her beautiful 
arms, as if indeed fhe could fly off like the pretty 
“‘Gawrie,” whom the man in the ftory was 
enamoured of. 

‘© And what will your Peter Wilkins fay to 
your flight?” fays Efmond, who never admired 
this fair creature more than when fhe rebelled 
and laughed at him. 

‘* A Duchefs knows her place,” fays fhe, with 
alaugh. ‘* Why, I have a fon already made for 
me, and thirty years old (my Lord Arran), and 
four daughters. How they will fcold, and what 
a rage they will be in, when I come to take the 
head of the table! But I give them only a 
month to be angry; at the end of that time 
they fhall love me every one, and fo fhall Lord 
Arran, and fo fhall all his Grace’s Scots vaffals 
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and followers in the Highlands. I’m bent on 
it; and when I take a thing in my head, ’tis 
done. His Grace is the greateft gentleman in 
Europe, and I'll try and make him happy ; and 
when the King comes back, you may count on 
my protection, Coufin Efmond—for come back 
the King will and fhall: and Pll bring him back 
from Verfailles, if he comes under my hoop.” 

“<I hope the world will make you happy, 
Beatrix,” fays Efmond, with a figh. ‘* You'll 
be Beatrix till you are my Lady Duchefs—will 
you not? I fhall then make your Grace my 
very loweft bow.” 

‘© None of thefe fighs and this fatire, coufin,” 
fhe fays. ‘*I take his Grace’s great bounty 
thankfully—yes, thankfully ; and will wear his 
honours becomingly. I do not fay he hath 
touched my heart; but he has my gratitude, 
obedience, admiration—I have told him that, 
and no more; and with that his noble heart 
is content. I have told him all—even the ftory 
of that poor creature that I was engaged to— 
and that I could not love; and I gladly gave 
his word back to him, and jumped for joy to get 
back my own. I am twenty-five years old.” 
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‘¢ Twenty-fix, my dear,” fays Efmond. 

‘* Twenty-five, fir—lI choofe to be twenty-five ; 
and in eight years, no man hath ever touched 
my heart. Yes—you did once, for a little, 
Harry, when you came back, after Lille, and 
engaging with that murderer, Mohun, and 
faving Frank’s life. I thought I could like 
you; and mamma begged me hard, on her 
knees, and I did,—for a day. But the old 
chill came over me, Henry, and the old fear 
of you and your melancholy ; and I was glad 
when you went away, and engaged with my 
Lord Afhburnham, that I might hear no more 
of you, that’s the truth. You are too good for 
me fomehow. I could not make you happy, 
and fhould break my heart in trying, and not 
being able to love you. But if you had afked 
me when we gave you the fword, you might 
have had me, fir, and we both fhould have been 
miferable by this time. I talked with that filly 
lord all night juft to vex you and mamma, and 
I fucceeded, didn’t 1? How frankly we can talk 
of thefe things! It feems a thoufand years ago : 
and though we are here fitting in the fame room, 


there’s a great wall between us. My dear, kind, 
VOL. IIL I 
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faithful, gloomy old coufin! Ican like you now, 
and admire you too, fir, and fay that you are 
brave and very kind, and very true, and a fine 
gentleman for all—for all your little mifhap at 
your birth,” fays fhe, wagging her arch head. 

«¢ And now, fir,” fays fhe, with a curtfey, ‘* we 
muft have no more talk except when mamma is 
by, as his Grace is with us; for he does: not half 
like you, coufin, and 1s as jealous as the black 
man in your favourite play.” 

Though the very kindnefs of the words ftabbed 
Mr. Efmond with the keeneft pang, he did not 
fhow his fenfe of the wound by any look of his 
(as Beatrix, indeed, afterwards owned to him), 
but faid, with a perfect command of himfelf and. 
an eafy {mile, ‘* The interview muft not end yet, 
my dear, until I have had my laft word. Stay, 
here comes your mother (indeed fhe came in 
here with her {weet anxious face, and Efmond, 
going up, kiffed her hand refpectfully). My 
' dear lady may hear, too, the laft words, which 
are no fecrets, and are only a parting benediction 
accompanying a prefent for your marriage from 
an old gentleman your guardian; for I feel as if 
I was:the guardian of all the family, and an old 
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old fellow that is fit to be the grandfather of you 
all; and in this character let me make my Lady 
Duchefs her wedding prefent. They are the 
diamonds my father’s widow left me. I had 
thought Beatrix might have had them a year 
ago; but they are good enough for a duchefs, 
though not bright enough for the handfomeft 
woman in the world.” And he took the cafe 
out of his pocket in which the jewels were, and 
prefented them to his coufin. 

She gave a cry of delight, for the ftones were 
indeed very handfome, and of great value; and 
the next minute the necklace was where Belinda’s 
crofs is in Mr. Pope’s admirable poem, and 
glittering on the whiteft and moft perfectly-fhaped 
neck in all England. 

The girl’s delight at receiving thefe trinkets 
was fo great, that after rufhing to the looking- 
glafs and examining the effect they produced. 
upon that fair neck which they furrounded, 
Beatrix was running back with her arms ex- 
tended, and. was perhaps for paying her coufin 
with a price, that he would have liked no 
doubt to receive from thofe beautiful rofy 


lips of hers; but at this moment the door 
12 
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opened, and his Grace the bridegroom elect was 
announced. 

He looked very black upon Mr. Efmond, to 
whom he made a very low bow indeed, and 
kiffed the hand of each lady in his moft cere- 
monious manner. He had come in his chair 
from the palace hard by, and wore his two ftars 
of the Garter and the Thiftle. 

‘© Look, my Lord Duke,” fays Mrs. Beatrix, 
advancing to him, and fhowing the diamonds on 
her breaft. 

‘¢ Diamonds,” fays his Grace. ‘* Hm! they 
feem pretty.” 

‘© They are a prefent on my marriage,” fays. 
Beatrix. 

“From her Majefty ?” afks the Duke. ‘* The 
Queen is very good.” 

‘* From my coufin Henry-—from our coufin 
Henry ”—cry both the ladies in a breath. 

‘‘] have not the honour of knowing the 
gentleman. I thought that my Lord Caftlewood 
had no brother: and that on your ladyfhip’s fide 
there were no nephews.” 

‘From our coufin, Colonel Henry Efmond, 
my lord,” fays Beatrix, taking the Colonel’s hand 
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very bravely—‘‘ who was left guardian to us by 
our father, and who hath a hundred times fhown 
kis love and friendfhip for our family.” 

‘©The Duchefs of Hamilton receives no 
diamonds but from her hufband, madam,” fays 
the Duke—‘“‘ may I pray you to reftore thefe to 
Mr. Efmond ? ” 

‘¢ Beatrix Efmond may receive a prefent from 
our kinfman and benefactor, my Lord Duke,” 
fays Lady Caftlewood, with an air of great dignity. 
‘“She is my daughter yet: and if her mother 
fanctions the gift—no one elfe hath the right to 
queftion it.” 

‘ Kinfman and benefactor!” fays the Duke. 
“¢T know of no kinfman: and I do not chufe 
that my wife fhould have for benefactor a—” 

‘¢ My lord,” fays Colonel Efmond. 

‘‘T am not here to bandy words,” fays his 
Grace: “frankly I tell you that your vifits to 
this houfe are too frequent, and that I chufe no 
prefents for the Duchefs of Hamilton from 
gentlemen that bear a name they have no right 
to.” 

‘“My lord!” breaks out Lady Caftlewood, 
<< Mr. Efmond hath the beft right to that name 
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of any man in the world: and ’tis as old and as 
honourable as your Grace’s.” 

My Lord Duke fmiled, and looked as if Lady 
Caftlewood was mad, that was fo talking to him. 

‘¢ If I called him benefactor,” faid my miftrefs, 
‘it is becaufe he has been fo to us—yes, the 
nobleft, the trueft, the braveft, the deareft of 
benefactors. He would have faved my hufband’s 
life from Mohun’s fword. He did fave my 
boy’s, and defended him from that villain. Are 
thofe no benefits?” 

‘© afk Colonel Efmond’s pardon,” fays his 
Grace, if poflible more haughty than before; “I 
would fay not a word that fhould give him 
offence, and thank him for his kindnefs to your 
ladyfhip’s family. My Lord Mohun and I are 
connected, you know, by marriage—though 
neither by blood nor friendfhip; but I mutt 
repeat what I faid, that my wife can receive no 
prefents from Colonel Efmond.” | 

‘© My daughter may receive prefents from the 
Head of our Houfe : my daughter may thankfully 
take kindnefs from her father’s, her mother’s, 
her brother’s deareft friend; and be grateful for 
one more benefit befides the thoufand we owe 
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him,” cries Lady Efmond. ‘ What is a ftring 


of diamond {tones compared to that affection he 
hath given us—our deareft preferver and bene- 
factor? We owe him not only Frank’s life, but 
our all—yes, our all,” fays my miftrefs, with a 
heightened colour and a trembling voice. ‘* The 
title we bear 1s his, if he would claim it. ’Tis 
we who have no right to our name: not he 
that’s too great for it. He facrificed his name 
at my dying lord’s bedfide—facrificed it to my 
orphan children; gave up rank and honour 
becaufe he loved us fo nobly. His father was 
Vifcount of Caftlewood and Marquis of Efmond 
before him ; and he is his father’s lawful fon and 
true heir, and we are the recipients of his bounty, 
and he the chief of a houfe that’s as old as your 
own. And if he is content to forego his name 
that my child may bear it, we love him and 
honour him and blefs him under whatever name 
he bears”—and here the fond and affectionate 
creature would have knelt to Efmond again, but 
that he prevented her; and Beatrix running up 
to her with a pale face and a cry of alarm, 
enfbraced her and faid, ‘* Mother, what is this ? ” 

‘Tis a family fecret, my Lord Duke,” fays 
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Colonel Efmond: ‘poor Beatrix knew nothing 
of it: nor did my lady till a year ago. And I 
have as good a right to refign my title as your 
Grace’s mother to abdicate hers to you.” | 

‘<] fhould have told everything to the Duke of 
Hamilton,” faid my miftrefs, ‘“had his Grace 
applied to me for my daughter’s hand and not to 
Beatrix. I fhould have fpoken with you this 
very day in private, my lord, had not your words 
" brought about this fudden explanation—and now 
tis fit Beatrix fhould hear it; and know, as I 
would have all the world know, what we owe to 
our kinfman and patron.” 

And then, in her touching way, and having 
hold of her daughter’s hand, and fpeaking to her 
rather than my Lord Duke, Lady Caftlewood told 
the ftory which you know already,—lauding up 
to the fkies her kinfman’s behaviour. On his 
fide Mr. Efmond explained the reafons that 
feemed quite fufficiently cogent with him, why 
the fucceffion in the family, as at prefent it ftood, 
fhould not be difturbed; and he fhould remain, 
as he was, Colonel Efmond. 

“‘ And Marquis of Efmond, my lord,” fays 


his Grace, with a low bow. ‘* Permit me to afk 
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your lordfhip’s pardon for words that were uttered 
in ignorance ; and to beg for the favour of your 
friendfhip. To be allied to you, fir, muft be an 
honour under whatever name you are known, (fo 
his Grace was pleafed to fay:) and in return for 
the fplendid prefent you make my wife, your 
kinfwoman, I hope you will pleafe to command 
any fervice that James Douglas can perform. I 
fhall never be eafy until I repay you a part of my 
obligations at leaft ; and ere very long, and with 
the miffion her Majefty hath given me,” fays the 
Duke, ‘‘that may perhaps be in my power. I 
fhall efteem it as a favour, my lord, if Colonel 
Efmond will give away the bride.” 

‘“« And if he will take the ufual payment in 
advance, he is welcome,” fays Beatrix, ftepping 
up to him; and as Efmond kiffed her, fhe 
whifpered, ‘*O, why didn’t I know you before?” 

My Lord Duke was as hot as a flame at this 
falute, but faid never a word: Beatrix made him 
a proud curtfey, and the two ladies quitted the 
room together. 
© When does your Excellency go for Paris ?” 

afks Colonel Efmond. 


‘«¢ As foon after the ceremony as may be ;” his 
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Grace anfwered. ‘‘’Tis fixed for the firft of 
December: it cannot be fooner. The equipage 
will not be ready till then. The Queen intends 
the embaffy fhould be very grand—and I have 
law bufinefs to fettle. That illomened Mohun 
has come, or is coming, to London again: we 
are in a lawfuit about my late Lord Gerard’s 
property ; and he hath fent to me to meet him.” 


CHAPTER V. 


—$ 


MOHUN APPEARS FOR THE LAST TIME IN THIS HISTORY. 


ESIDES my Lord Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon, who, for family reafons, had 
kindly. promifed his protection and patronage to 
Colonel Efmond, he had other great friends in 
power now, both able and willing to affift him, 
and he might, with fuch allies, look forward to 
ds fortunate advancement in civil life at home as 
he had got rapid promotion abroad. His Grace 
was magnanimous enough to offer to take Mr. 
Ikfmond as fecretary on his Paris embaffy, but no 
doubt he intended that propofal fhould be rejected ; 
at any rate, Efmond could not bear the thoughts 
of attending his miftrefs farther than the church- 
door after her marriage, and fo declined that offer 
which his generous rival made him. 
Other gentlemen in power, were liberal at leaft 
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of compliments and promifes to Colonel Efmond. 
Mr. Harley, now become my Lord Oxford and 
Mortimer, and inftalled Knight of the Garter 
on the fame day as his Grace of Hamilton had 
received the fame honor, fent to the Colonel to 
fay that a feat in Parliament fhould be at his 
difpofal prefently, and Mr. St. John held out 
many flattering hopes of advancement to the 
Colonel when he fhould enter the Houfe. 
Efmond’s friends were all fuccefsful, and the 
moft fuccefsful and triumphant of al! was his 
dear old commander, General Webb, who was 
now appointed Lieutenant-General of the Land 
Forces, and received with particular honor by the 
miniftry, by the Queen, and the people out of 
doors, who huzza’d the brave chief when they 
ufed to fee him in his chariot, going to the Houfe 
or to the Drawing Room, or hobbling on foot 
to his coach from St. Stephen’s upon his glorious 
old crutch and ftick, and cheered him as loud as 
they had ever done Marlborough. 

That great Duke was utterly difgraced; and 
honeft old Webb dated all his Grace’s misfortunes 
from Wynendael, and vowed that fate ferved the 
traitor right. Duchefs Sarah had alfo gone to 
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ruin; fhe had been forced to give up her keys, and 
her places, and her penfions :—‘ Ah, ah!” fays 
Webb, ‘<< fhe would have locked up three millions 
of French crowns with her keys, had I but been 
knocked on the head, but I ftopped that convoy 
at Wynendael.” Our enemy Cardonnel was 
turned out of the Houfe of Commons (along 
with Mr. Walpole) for malverfation of publick 
money. Cadogan loft his place of Lieutenant of 
the Tower. Marlborough’s daughters refigned 
their pofts of ladies of the bed-chamber, and fo 
complete was the Duke’s difgrace, that his fon- 
in-law, Lord Bridgewater, was abfolutely obliged 
to give up his lodging at St. James’s, and had 
his half-penfion, as Mafter of the Horfe, taken 
away.. But I think the loweft depth of Marl- 
borough’s fall was when he humbly fent to afk 
General Webb, when he might wait upon him ; 
he who had commanded the ftout old General, 
who had injured him and fneered at him, who 
had kept him dangling in his ante-chamber, who 
could not even after his great fervice condefcend 
to write him a letter in his own hand. The 
nation was as eager for peace, as ever it had been 
hot for war. The Prince of Savoy came amongtt 
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us, had his audience of the Queen, and got his 
famous Sword of Honour, and ftrove with all 
his force to form a Whig party together, to bring 
over the young Prince of Hanover—to do any 
thing which might prolong the war, and con- 
fummate the ruin of the old fovereign whom he 
hated fo implacably. But the nation was tired 
of the ftruggle ; fo completely wearied of it that 
not even our defeat at Denain could roufe us 
into any anger, though fuch an action fo loft 
two years before, would have fet all England 
in a fury. "Twas eafy to fee that the great 
Marlborough was not with the army. Eugene 
was obliged to fall back in a rage, and forego the 
dazzling revenge of his life. ”T'was in vain the 
Duke’s fide afked: ‘* Would we fuffer our arms 
to be infulted? Would we not fend back the 
only champion who could repair our honour?” 
The nation had had its bellyful of fighting ; nor 
could taunts or outcries goad up our Britons any 
more. | 
For a ftatefman, that was always prating of 
liberty, and had the grandeit philofophick maxims 
in his mouth,.it muft be owned that Mr. St. John 
fometimes rather acted like a Turkifh than a 
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Greek philofopher, and efpecially fell foul of one 
- unfortunate fet of men, the men of letters, with 
a tyranny a little extraordinary in a man who 
profeffed to refpect their calling fo much. The 
literary controverfy at this time was very bitter, 
the government fide was the winning one, the 
popular one, and I think might have been the 
merciful one. ”Iwas natural that the oppofition 
fhould be peevifh and cry out; fome men 
did fo from their hearts, admiring the Duke of 
Marlborough’s prodigious talents and deploring 
the difgrace of the greateft general the world 
ever knew; ’twas the ftomach that caufed other 
patriots to grumble, and fuch men cried out be- 
caufe they were poor, and paid to do fo. Againft 
thefe my Lord Bolingbroke never fhowed the 
flighteft mercy, whipping a dozen into prifon or 
into the pillory without the leaft commifera- 
tion. 

From having been a man of arms Mr. Efmond 
had now come to be a man of letters, but ona 
fafer fide than that in which the above-cited 
poor fellows ventured their liberties and ears. 
There was no danger on ours which was the 


winning fide; befides Mr. Efmond pleafed 
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himfelf by thinking that he writ like a gentleman 
if he did not always fucceed as a wit. 

Of the famous wits of that age, who have 
rendered Queen Anne’s reign illuftrious, and 
whofe works will be in all Englifhmen’s hands in 
ages yet to come, Mr. Efmond faw many, but 
at publick places chiefly ; never having a great 
intimacy with any of them except with honeft 
Dick Steele and Mr. Addifon, who parted 
company with Efmond, however, when that 
gentleman became a declared Tory and lived 
on clofe terms with the leading perfons of that 
party. Addifon kept himfelf to a few friends, 
and very rarely opened himfelf except in their 
company. . A man more upright and confcien- 
tious than he, it was not poflible to find in publick 
life, and one whofe converfation was fo various, 
eafy, and delightful. Writing now in my mature 
years, I own that I think Addifon’s politicks 
were the right, and were my time to come over 
again, I would be a Whig in England, and not 
a Tory; but with people that take a fide in 
politicks, ’tis men rather than principles that com- 
monly bind them. A kindnefs or a flight puts 
a man under one flag or the other, and he marches 
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with it to the end of the campaign. Efmond’s 
mafter in war was injured by Marlborough, and 
hated him; and the lieutenant fought the quarrels 
of his leader. Webb coming to London was ufed 
as a weapon by Marlborough’s enemies, (and true 
fteel he was, that honeit chief ;) nor was his aide- 
de-camp, Mr. Efmond, an unfaithful or unworthy 
partifan. ’Tis ftrange here, and on a foreign 
foil, and in a land that is independent in all but 
the name (for that the North American colonies 
fhall remain dependents on yonder little ifland 
for twenty years more, I never can think), to 
remember how the nation at home feemed to 
give itfelf up to the domination of one or other 
ariftocratick party, and took a Hanoverian king, 
or a French one, according as either prevailed. 
And while the Tories, the O&ober Club gentle- 
men, the High Church parfons that held by the 
Church of England, were for having a Papift 
king, for whom many of their Scottifh and 
Englifh leaders, firm churchmen all, laid down 
their lives with admirable loyalty and devotion ; 
they were governed by men who had notorioufly 
no religion at all, but ufed it as they would ufe 
any opinion for the purpofe of forwarding their 
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own ambition. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
who profeffed attachment to religion and liberty 
too, were compelled to fend to Holland or 
Hanover for a monarch around whom ‘they 
could rally. A ftrange feries of compromifes 
is that Englifh hiftory ; compromife of principle, 
compromife of party, compromife of worfhip ! 
The lovers of Englifh freedom and independence 
{ubmitted their religious confciences to an Act 
of Parliament ; could not confolidate their liberty 
without fending to Zell or the Hague for a king 
to live under; and could not find amongft the 
proudeft people in the world a man {peaking 
their own language, and underftanding their 
laws, to govern them. The Tory and High 
Church patriots were ready to die in defence of 
a Papift family that had fold us to France: the 
great Whig nobles, the fturdy Republican 
recufants, who had cut off Charles Stuart’s head 
for treafon, were fain to accept a king, whofe 
title came to him through a royal grandmother, 
whofe own royal grandmother’s head had fallen 
under Queen Befs’s hatchet. And our proud 
Englifh nobles fent to a petty German town for 
a monarch to come and reign in London; and 
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our prelates kiffed the ugly hands of his Dutch 
miftreffes, and thought it no difhonour. In 
England you can but belong to one party or 
tother, and you take the houfe you live in with 
all its encumbrances, its retainers, its antique 
difcomforts, and ruins even; you patch up, but 
you never build up anew. Will we of the new 
world fubmit much longer, even nominally, to 
this antient Britifh fuperftition? There are figns 
of the times which make me think that ere long 
we fhall care as little about King George here, 
and peers temporal and peers fpiritual, as we do 
for King Canute or the Druids. 

This chapter began about the wits, my grand- 
fon may fay, and hath wandered very far from 
their company. The pleafanteft of the wits I 
knew were the Doctors Garth and Arbuthnot, 
and Mr. Gay, the author of ‘* Trivia,” the moft 
charming kind foul that ever laughed at a joke 
or cracked a bottle. Mr. Prior I faw, and he 
was the earthen pot {wimming with the pots of 
brafs down the ftream, and always and juftly 
frightened left he fhould break in the voyage. 
~ Imet him both at London and Paris, where he 


was performing piteous congees to the Duke of 
K 2 
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Shrewfbury, not having courage to fupport the 
dignity which his undeniable genius and talent 
had won him, and writing coaxing letters to 
Secretary St. John, and thinking about his plate 
and his place, and what on earth fhould become 
of him, fhould his party go out. The famous 
Mr. Congreve I faw a dozen of times at Button’s, 
a {fplendid wreck of a man, magnificently attired, 
and though gouty, and almoft blind, bearing a 
brave face againft fortune. 

The great Mr. Pope, (of whofe prodigious 
genius I have no words to exprefs my admiration, ) 
was quite a puny lad at this time, appearing 
feldom in publick places. There were hundreds 
of men, wits, and pretty fellows frequenting the 
theatres and coffee-houfes of that day—whom 
‘nunc prefcribere longum eft.” Indeed I think 
the moft brilliant of that fort I ever faw was 
not till fifteen years afterwards, when I paid my laft 
vifit in England, and met young Harry Fielding, 
fon of the Fielding that ferved in Spain and 
. afterwards in Flanders with us, and who for fun 
and humour feemed to top them all. As for 
the famous Dr. Swift, I can fay of him, “ vidi 
tantum.” He was in London all thefe years up . 
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to the death of the Queen; and in a hundred 
publick places where I faw him, but no more; he 
never miffed Court of a Sunday, where once or 
twice he was pointed out to your grandfather. 
He would have fought me out eagerly enough 
had I been a great man with a title to my name, 
or a ftar on my coat. At Court the Doctor had 
no eyes but for the very greateft. Lord 
Treafurer and St. John ufed to call him Jonathan, 
and they paid him with this cheap coin for the 
fervice they took of him. He writ their lampoons, 
fought their enemies, flogged and bullied in their 
fervice, and it muft be owned with a confummate 
fkill and fiercenefs. ’Tis faid he hath loft his 
intelle& now, and forgotten his wrongs and his 
rage againft mankind. I have always thought of 
him and of Marlborough as the two greateft 
men of that age. I have read his books, (who 
doth not know them ?) here in our calm woods, 
and imagine a giant to myfelf as I think of him, 
a lonely fallen Prometheus, groaning as_ the 
vulture tears him. Prometheus I faw, but when 
firft I ever had any words with him, the giant 
ftepped out of a fedan chair in the Poultry, 
whither he had come with a tipfy Irifh fervant 
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parading before him, who announced him, bawling 
out his Reverence’s name, whilft his mafter below 
was as yet haggling with the chairman. I difliked 
this Mr. Swift, and heard many. a ftory about him, 
of his conduct to men, and his words to women. 
He could flatter the great as much as he could 
bully the weak, and Mr. Efmond being younger 
and hotter in that day than now, was determined 
fhould he ever meet this dragon not to run away 
from his teeth and his fire. 

Men have all forts of motives which carry 
them onwards in life, and are driven into acts 
of defperation, or it may be of diftinétion, from 
a hundred different caufes. There was one 
comrade of Efmond’s, an honeft little Irifh 
lieutenant of Handyfide’s, who owed fo much 
money to a camp {futtler, that he began to make 
love to the man’s daughter, intending to pay his 
debt that way ; and at the battle of Malplaquet, 
flying away from the debt and lady too, he 
rufhed fo defperately on the French lines, that he 
got his company ; and came a captain out of the 
action, and had to marry the {futtler’s daughter 
after all, who brought him his cancelled debt 
to her father as poor Rogers’s fortune. To 
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run out of the reach of bill and marriage, he 
ran on the enemy’s pikes; and as thefe did not 
kill him he was thrown back upon t’other horn 
of his dilemma. Our great Duke at the fame 
battle was fighting, not the French, but the 
Tories in England: and rifking his life and the 
army’s, not for his country but for his pay 
and places; and for fear of his wife at home, 
that only being in life whom he dreaded. I 
have afked about men in my own company (new 
drafts of poor country boys were perpetually 
coming over to us during the wars, and brought 
from the plough-fhare to the fword), and found 
that a half of them under the flags were driven 
thither on account of a woman: one fellow was 
jilted by his miftrefs and took the fhilling in 
defpair ; another jilted the girl, and fled from 
her and the parifh to the tents where the law 
could not difturb him. Why go on particularifing? 
What can the fons of Adam and Eve expect, 
but to continue in that courfe of love and 
trouble their father and mother fet out on? O 
my grandfon! Iam drawing nigh to the end 
of that period of my hiftory, when I was 
acquainted with the great world of England and 
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Europe, my years are paft the Hebrew poet’s 
limit, and I fay unto thee, all my troubles and 
joys too for that matter, have come from a 
woman ; as thine will when thy deftined courfe 
begins. ”Twas a woman that made a foldier of 
me, that fet me intriguing afterwards ; I believe 
I would have fpun fmocks for her had fhe fo 
bidden me; what ftrength I had in my head I 
would have given her; hath not every man in 
his degree had his Omphale and Dalilah? Mine 
befooled me on the banks of the Thames, and 
in dear old England; thou mayeft find thine 
own by Rappahannoc. 

To pleafe that woman then I tried to 
diftinguifh myfelf as a foldier, and afterwards as 
a wit and a politician; as to pleafe another I 
would have put on a black caffock and a pair of 
bands, and had done fo but that a fuperior 
fate intervened to defeat that project. And I 
fay, I think the world is like Captain Efmond’s 
company I fpoke of anon; and, could you fee 
every man’s career in life, you would find a 
woman clogging him ; or clinging round his march 
and {topping him; or cheering him and goading 


him ; or beckoning him out of her chariot, fo that 
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he goes up to her, and leaves the race to be run 
without him; or bringing him the apple and 
faying ‘* Kat ;” or fetching him the daggers and 
whifpering ‘Kill! yonder lies Duncan, and a 
crown, and an opportunity.” 

Your grandfather fought with more effect as a 
politician than as a wit; and having private 
animofities and grievances of his own and his 
General’s againft the Great Duke in command 
of the army, and more information on military 
matters than moft writers, who had never feen- 
beyond the fire of a tobacco-pipe at Wills’s ; he 
was enabled to do good fervice for that caufe 
which he embarked in, and for Mr. St. John 
and his party. But he difdained the abufe in 
which fome of the Tory writers indulged; for 
inftance Dr. Swift, who actually chofe to doubt 
the Duke of Marlborough’s courage, and was 
_ pleafed to hint that his Grace’s military capacity 
was doubtful: nor were Efmond’s performances 
worfe for the effect they were intended to produce 
(though no doubt they could not injure the Duke 
of Marlborough nearly fo much in the publick 
eyes as the malignant attacks of Swift did, 
which were carefully directed fo as to blacken 
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and degrade him), becaufe they were writ openly 
and fairly by Mr. Efmond, who made no difguife 
of them, who was now out of the army, and 
who never attacked the prodigious courage and 
talents, only the felfifhnefs and rapacity of the 
chief. 

The Colonel then, having writ a paper for 
one of the Tory journals, called the ‘* Poft-Boy,”’ 
(a letter upon Bouchain, that the town talked 
about for two whole days, when the appearance of 
an Italian finger fupplied a frefh fubje@ for con- 
verfation,) and having bufinefs at the Exchange 
where Mrs. Beatrix wanted a pair of gloves or a 
fan very likely; Efmond went to correct his 
paper, and was fitting at the printer’s, when the 
famous Doctor Swift came in, his Irifh fellow 
with him that ufed to walk before his chair, and 
bawled out his mafter’s name with great dignity. 

Mr. Efmond was waiting for the printer too, 
whofe wife had gone to the tavern to fetch him, 
and was meantime engaged in drawing a picture 
of a foldier on horfeback for a dirty little pretty 
boy of the printer’s wife, whom fhe had left 
behind her. 

‘<I prefume you are the editor of the ‘ Poft- 
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Boy,’ fir?” fays the Doétor, in a grating voice 
that had an Irifh twang; and he looked at the 
Colonel from under his two bufhy eyebrows with 
a pair of very clear blue eyes. His complexion 
was muddy, his figure rather fat, his chin double. 
He wore a fhabby caffock, and a fhabby hat 
over his black wig, and he pulled out a great 
gold watch, at which he looks very fierce. 

‘¢J am but a contributor, Doctor Swift,” fays 
Efmond, with the little boy ftill on his knee. 
He was fitting with his back in the window, fo 
that the Doétor could not fee him. 

‘© Who told you I was Doctor Swift?” fays 
the Doétor, eyeing the other very haughtily. 

‘‘ Your Reverence’s valet bawled out your 
name,”’ fays the Colonel. ‘‘I fhould judge you 
brought him from Ireland.” 

‘* And pray, fir, what right have you to judge 
whether my fervant came from Ireland or no? 
I want to {peak with your employer, Mr. Leach. 
I'll thank ye go fetch him.” 

‘‘Where’s your papa, Tommy?” afks the 
Colonel of the child, a fmutty little wretch in 
a frock. 

Inftead of anfwering, the child begins to cry; 
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the Doétor’s appearance had no doubt frightened 
the poor little imp. 

“Send that fqualling little brat about his 
bufinefs, and do what I bid ye, fir,” fays the 
Doétor. | 

‘°T muft finifh the picture firft for Tommy,” 
fays the Colonel, laughing. ‘ Here, Tommy, 
will you have your Pandour with whifkers or 
without ?” 

«¢ Whifters,” fays Tommy, quite intent on the 
picture. 

‘«‘ Who the devil are ye, fir?” cries the Doctor ; 
<C are ye a printer’s man or are ye not?” he pro- 
nounced it like aught. 

‘¢-Your Reverence needn’t raife the devil to 
afk who I am,” fays Colonel Efmond. ‘“ Did 
you ever hear of Doctor Fauftus, little Tommy ? 
or Friar Bacon, who invented gunpowder, and 
fet the Thames on fire?” 

Mr. Swift turned quite red, almoft purple. 
‘I did not intend any offence, fir,” fays he. 

‘J darefay, fir, you offended without mean- 
ing,” fays the other, drily. : 

‘©Who are ye, fir? Do you know who I 
am, fir? You are one of the pack of Grub 
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Street {cribblers that my friend Mr. Secretary 
hath laid by the heels. How dare ye, fir, {peak 
to me in this tone?” cries the Doctor in a 
great fume. 

‘© T beg your Honour’s humble pardon if I 
have offended your honour,” fays Efmond in a 
tone of great humility. ‘‘Rather than be fent 
to the Compter, or be put in the pillory, there’s 
nothing I wouldn’t do. But, Mrs. Leach, the 
printer’s lady, told me to mind Tommy whilft 
fhe went for her hufband to the tavern, and I 
daren’t leave the child left he fhould fall into the 
fire; but if your Reverence will hold him—” 

“©T take the little beaft!” fays the Doctor, 
ftarting back. ‘‘I am engaged to your betters, 
fellow. Tell Mr. Leach that when he makes an 
appointment with Doétor Swift he had beft keep 
it, do ye hear? And keep a refpectful tongue 
in your head, fir, when you addrefs a perfon 
like me.” 

‘‘Pm but a poor broken-down {foldier,” fays 
the Colonel, “and I've feen better days, though 
I am forced now to turn my hand to writing. 
We can’t help our fate, fir.”’ 

“'You’re the perfon that Mr. Leach hath 
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{poken to me of, I prefume. Have the good- 
nefs to {peak civilly when you are fpoken to ;— 
and tell Leach to call at my lodgings in Bury 
Street, and bring the papers with him to-night 
at ten o’clock. And the next time you fee me, 
you'll know me, and be civil, Mr. Kemp.” 

Poor Kemp, who had been a lieutenant at the 
beginning of the war, and fallen into misfortune, 
was the writer of the ‘* Poft-Boy,” and now took 
honeft Mr. Leach’s pay in place of her Majefty’s. 
Efmond had feen this gentleman, and a very 
ingenious, hard-working, honeft fellow he was, 
toiling to give bread to a great family, and 
watching up many a long winter night to keep 
the wolf from his door. And Mr. St. John, who 
had liberty always on his tongue, had juft fent 
a dozen of the oppofition writers into prifon, and 
one actually into the pillory, for what he called 
libels, but libels not half fo violent as thofe writ 
on our fide. With regard to this very piece of 
tyranny, Efmond had remonftrated ftrongly with 
the Secretary, who laughed and faid, the rafcals 
were ferved quite right; and told Efmond a joke 
of Swift’s regarding the matter. Nay, more, 
this Irifhman, when St. John was about to 
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pardon a poor wretch condemned to death for 
rape, abfolutely prevented the Secretary from 
exercifing this act of good-nature, and boafted 
that he had had the man hanged ; and great as 
the Doétor’s genius might be, and fplendid his 
ability, Efmond for one would affect no love for 
him, and never defired to make his acquaintance. 
The Doctor was at Court every Sunday affidu- 
oufly enough, a place the Colonel frequented but 
rarely, though he had a great inducement to go 
there in the perfon of a fair Maid of Honour 
of her Majefty’s; and the airs of patronage 
Mr. Swift gave himfelf, forgetting gentlemen of 
his country whom he knew perfectly, his loud 
talk at once infolent and fervile, nay, perhaps his 
very intimacy with Lord Treafurer and the 
Secretary, who indulged all his freaks and called 
him Jonathan, you may be fure were remarked 
by many a perfon of whom the proud prieft him- 
felf took no note, during that time of his vanity 
and triumph. | 

"Twas but three days after the rsth of 
November, 1712, (Efmond minds him well of the 
date,) that he went by invitation to dine with 
his General, the foot of whofe table he ufed to 
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take on thefe feftive occafions, as he had done at 
many a board, hard and plentiful during the 
campaign. This was a great feaft, and of the 
latter fort; the honeft old gentleman loved 
to treat his friends fplendidly: his Grace 
of Ormonde before he joined his army as 
generaliffimo, my Lord Vifcount Bolingbroke, 
one of her Majefty’s Secretaries of State, 
my Lord Orkney that had ferved with us 
abroad, being of the party. His Grace of 
Hamilton, Mafter of the Ordnance, and in whofe 
honor the feaft had been given, upon his 
approaching departure as Ambaffador to Paris, 
had fent an excufe to General Webb, at two 
o'clock, but an hour before the dinner : nothing 
but the moft immediate bufinefs, his Grace faid, 
fhould have prevented him having the pleafure 
of drinking a parting glafs to the health of 
General Webb. His abfence difappointed 
Ef{mond’s old chief, who fuffered much from his 
wounds befides; and though the company was 
grand, it was rather gloomy. St. John came 
laft, and brought a friend with him:—“ I’m 
fure,” fays my General, bowing very politely, 
‘“my table hath always a place for Dr. Swift.” 
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Mr. Efmond went up to the Doctor with a 
bow and a {mile ;—“« I gave Dr. Swift’s meflage,” 
fays he, “to the printer: I hope he brought your 
pamphlet to your lodgingsin time.” Indeed poor 
Leach had come to his houfe very foon after the 
Doctor left it, being brought away rather tipfy 
from the tavern by his thrifty wife; and he talked 
of Coufin Swift in a maudlin way, though of 
courfe Mr. Efmond did not allude to this 
relationfhip. The Doctor fcowled, blufhed, and 
was much confufed, and faid {carce a word during 
the whole of dinner. A very little ftone will 
fometimes knock down thefe Goliaths of wit ; 
and this one was often difcomfited when met by 
a man of any fpirit; he took his place fulkily, 
put water in his wine that the others drank 
plentifully, and fcarce faid a word. 

The talk was about the affairs of the day, 
or rather about perfons than affairs: my Lady 
Marlborough’s fury, her daughters in old clothes 
and mob-caps looking out from their windows 
and feeing the company pafs to the Drawing- 
Room ; the gentleman-ufher’s horror when the 
Prince of Savoy was introduced to her Majefty 
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perriwig ever having kiffed the Royal hand before; 
about the Mohawks and the damage they were 
doing, rufhing through the town, killing and 
murdering. Some one faid the ul-omened face 
of Mohun had been feen at the theatre the night 
before, and Macartney and Meredith with him. 
Meant to be a feaft, the meeting, in fpite of drink 
and talk, was as difmal as a funeral. Every 
topick ftarted fubfided into gloom. His Grace 
of Ormonde went away becaufe the converfation 
got upon Denain, where we had been defeated in 
the laft campaign. Efmond’s General was affected 
at the allufion to this action too, for his comrade 
of Wynendael, the Count of Naflau Wouden- 
berg, had been flain there. Mr. Swift, when 
Efmond pledged him, faid he drank no wine, and 
took his hat from the peg and went away, 
beckoning my Lord Bolingbroke to follow him ; 
but the other bade him take his chariot and fave 
his coach-hire, he had to fpeak with Colonel 
Efmond; and when the reft of the company 
withdrew to cards, thefe two remained behind in 
the dark. 

Bolingbroke always fpoke freely when he 
had drunk freely. His enemies could get any 
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fecret out of him in that condition ; women were 
even employed to ply him, and take his words 
down. Ihave heard that my Lord Stair, three 
years after, when the Secretary fled to France and 
became the Pretender’s minifter, got all the 
information he wanted by putting female {pies 
over St. John in his cups. He fpoke freely 
now :—* Jonathan knows nothing of this for 
certain, though he fufpects it, and by George, 
Webb will take an Archbifhoprick, and Jonathan 
a—no damme—Jonathan will take an Arch- 
bifhoprick from James, I warrant me, gladly 
enough. Your Duke hath the ftring of the 
whole matter in his hand,” the Secretary went on. 
«© We have that which will force Marlborough to 
keep his diftance, and he goes out of London in 
a fortnight. Prior hath his bufinefs ; he left me 
this morning, and mark me, Harry, fhould fate 
carry off our auguft, our beloved, our moft 
gouty and plethorick Queen, and Defender of the 
Faith, la bonne caufe triomphera. A la fanté de 
la bonne caufe. Everything good comes from 
France. Wine comes from France, give us 
another bumper to the bonne caufe.”” We drank 
it together. 
LZ 
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«¢ Will the ‘bonne caufe’ turn Proteftant?” 
afked Mr. Efmond. 

‘* No, hang it,” fays the other, ‘* he’ll defend 
our Faith as in duty bound, but he'll ftick by 
his own. ‘The Hind and the Panther fhall run 
in the fame car, by Jove. Righteoufnefs and 
peace fhall kifs each other; and we'll have 
Father Maffillon to walk down the aifle of St. 
Paul’s, cheek by jowl, with Dr. Sacheverel. 
Give us more wine, here’s a health to the ‘ bonne 
caufe,’ kneeling —damme, let’s drink it kneeling.” 
— He was quite flufhed and wild with wine as he 
was talking. 

‘‘ And fuppofe,” fays Efmond, who always 
had this gloomy apprehenfion, the ‘* ‘ the bonne 
caufe, fhould give us up to the French, as his 
father and uncle did before him.” 

‘©Give us up to the, French!” ftarts up 
Bolingbroke, ‘is there any Englifh gentleman 
that fears that? You who have feen Blenheim 
and Ramillies, afraid of the French! Your 
anceftors and mine, and brave old Webb’s 
yonder, have met them in a hundred fields, and 
our children will be ready to do the like. Who’s 
he that wifhes for more men from England. My 
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Coufin Weftmoreland ? give us up to the French, 
pfhaw !” 

‘¢ His uncle did,” fays Mr. Efmond.” 

‘© And what happened to his grandfather?” 
broke out St. John, filling out another bumper. 
‘““ Here’s to the greateft monarch England ever 
faw, here’s to the Englifhman that made a king- 
dom of her. Our great King came from Hun- 
tingdon, not Hanover; our fathers didn’t look 
for a Dutchman to rule us.—Let him come and 
we'll keep him, and we'll fhow him Whitehall. 
If he’s a traitor let us have him here to deal 
with him; and then there are fpirits here as great 
as any that have gone before. There are men 
here that can look at danger in the face and not 
be frightened at it. Traitor, treafon! what 
names are thefe to fcare you and me? Are all 
Oliver’s men dead, or his glorious name forgotten 
in fifty years? Are there no men equal to him, 
/hink you, as good, aye, as good? God fave 
the King! and if the monarchy fails us, God 
fav e the Britifh Republick !” 

He filled another great bumper, and tofled 
it up and drained it wildly, juft as the noife of 
rapid carriage-wheels approaching was ftopped 
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at our door, and after a hurried knock and a 
moment’s interval, Mr. Swift came into the 
hall, ran upftairs to the room we were dining 
in, and entered it with a perturbed face. St. John 
excited with drink, was making fome wild 
quotation out of Macbeth, but Swift ftopped 
him. 

‘© Drink no more, my lord, for God’s fake,” 
fays he, ‘*I come with the moft dreadful news.” 

‘< Is the Queen dead ?” cries out Bolingbroke, 
feizing on a water-glafs. 

‘© No, Duke Hamilton is dead, he was mur- 
dered an hour ago by Mohun and Macartney ; 
they had a quarrel this morning, they gave him 
‘not fo much time as to write a letter. He went 
for a couple of his friends, and he is dead, and 
Mohun, too, the bloody villain, who was fet on 
him. They fought in Hyde Park juft before 
fun-fet, the Duke killed Mohun, and Macartney 
came up and ftabbed him, and the dog is fled. 
I have your chariot below, fend to every part of 
the country and apprehend that villain ; come to 
the Duke’s houfe and fee if any life be left in him.” 

‘©O Beatrix, Beatrix,”’ thought Efmond, “ and 
here ends my poor girl’s ambition !”’ | 


CHAPTER VI. 
ore ero 


POOR BEATRIX. 


HERE had been no need to urge upon 
T Efmond the neceffity of a feparation 
between him and Beatrix: fate had done that 
completely ; and I think from the very moment 
poor Beatrix had accepted the Duke’s offer, fhe 
began to affume the majeftick air of a Duchels, ° 
nay, Queen Elect, and to carry herfelf as one 
facred and removed from us common people. 
Her mother and kinfman both fell into her ways, 
the latter fcornfully perhaps, and uttering his 
ufual gibes at her vanity and his own. ‘There 
was a certain charm about this girl of which 
neither Colonel Efmond nor his fond miftrefs 
could forego the fafcination ; in fpite of her faults 
and her pride and wilfulnefs, they were forced to 
love her; and, indeed, might be fet down as 
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the two chief flatterers of the brilliant creature’s 
court. 

Who, in the courfe of his life, hath not been 
fo bewitched, and worfhipped fome idol or 
another? Years after this paffion hath been 
dead and buried, along with a thoufand other 
worldly cares and ambitions, he who felt it can 
recall it out of its grave, and admire, almoft as 
fondly as he did in his youth, that lovely queenly 
creature. I invoke that beautiful fpirit from the 
fhades and love her ftill; or rather I fhould fay 
fuch a paft is always prefent to a man; fucha 
paffion once felt forms a part of his whole being, 
and cannot be feparated from it; it becomes a 
portion of the man of to-day, juft as any great 
faith or conviction, the difcovery of poetry, the 
awakening of religion, ever afterward influence 
him ; juft as the wound I had at Blenheim, and 
of which I wear the fcar, hath become part of 
my frame and influenced my whole body, nay, 
fpirit fubfequently, though ’twas got and healed 
forty years ago. Parting and forgetting! What 
faithful heart can do thefe? Our great thoughts, 
our great affections, the Truths of our life, never 
leave us. Surely, they cannot feparate from our 
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con{cioufnefs ; fhall follow it whitherfoever that 
fhall go; and are of their nature divine and 
immortal. 

With the horrible news of this cataftrophe, 
which was confirmed by the weeping domefticks at 
the Duke’s own door, Efmond rode homewards 
as quick as his lazy coach would carry him, 
devifing all the time how he fhould break the 
intelligence to the perfon moft concerned in it; 
and if a fatire upon*human vanity could be 
needed, that poor foul afforded it in the altered 
company and occupations in which Efmond 
found her. For days before, her chariot had 
been rolling the ftreet from mercer to toy-fhop— 
from goldfmith to laceman : her tafte was perfect, 
or at leaft the fond bridegroom had thought fo, 
and had given entire authority over all tradefmen 
and for all the plate, furniture, and equipages, 
with which his Grace the Ambaffador wifhed to 
adorn his {plendid miffion. She muft have her 
picture by Kneller, a duchefs not being complete 
without a portrait, and a noble one he made, and 
actually fketched in, on a cufhion, a coronet, 
which fhe was about to wear. She vowed fhe 
would wear it at King James the Third’s 
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coronation, and never a princefs in the land would 
have become ermine better. Efmond found the 
ante-chamber crowded with milliners and toy-fhop 
women, obfequious goldfmiths with jewels, falvers, 
and tankards; and mercers’ men with hangings, 
and velvets, and brocades. My Lady Ducheds 
ele& was giving audience to one famous filver- 
{mith from Exeter Change, who brought with 
him a great chafed falver, of which he was 
pointing out the beauties as Colonel Efmond 
entered. ‘* Come,” fays fhe, ‘*Coufin, and 
admire the tafte of this pretty thing.”’ I think 
Mars and Venus were lying in the golden bower, 
that one gilt Cupid carried off the war-god’s 
cafque—another his fword—another his great 
buckler, upon which my Lord Duke Hamilton’s 
arms with ours were to be engraved—and a 
fourth was kneeling down to the reclining god- 
defs with the Ducal coronet in his hands, God 
help us. The next time Mr. Efmond faw that 
piece of plate, the arms were changed, the Ducal 
coronet had been replaced by a Vifcount’s, it 
formed part of the fortune of the thrifty gold- 
{mith’s own daughter, when fhe married my Lord 
Vifcount Squanderfield two years after. 


Vanitas vanitatum. 1$6 


“‘Ifn’t this a beautiful piece?” fays Beatrix, 
examining it, and fhe pointed out the arch graces 
of the Cupids, and the fine carving of the languid 
proftrate Mars. Efmond fickened as he thought 
of the warrior dead in his chamber, his fervants 
and children weeping around him ; and of this 
{miling creature attiring herfelf, as it were, for 
that nuptial deathbed. ‘‘’Tis a pretty piece of 
vanity,” fays he, looking gloomily at the beauti- 
ful creature : there were flambeaux in the room 
lighting up the brilliant miftrefs of it. She lifted 
up the great gold falver with her fair arms. 

“Vanity!” fays fhe, haughtily, ‘“* What is 
vanity in you, fir, is propriety in me. You afk 
a Jewifh price for it, Mr. Graves; but have it I 
will, if only to fpite Mr. Efmond.” 

“< O Beatrix, lay it down!” fays Mr. Efmond. 
‘¢ Flerodias! you know not what you carry in 
the charger.” 

She dropped it with a clang; the eager gold- 
{mith running to feize his fallen ware. The 
lady’s face caught the fright from Efmond’s pale 
countenance, and her eyes fhone out like beacons 
of alarm :—‘ What is it, Henry?” fays fhe, 
running to him, and feizing both his hands. 
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‘© What do you mean by your pale face and 
gloomy tones?” 

‘“Come away, come away,” fays Efmond, 
leading her: fhe clung frightened to him, and he 
{upported her upon his heart, bidding the fcared 
goldfmith leave them. The man went into the 
next apartment, ftaring with furprife, and hugging 
his precious charger. 

‘©O my Beatrix, my fifter,” fays Efmond, ftill 
holding in his arms the pallid and affrighted 
creature, ‘* you have the greateft courage of any 
woman in the world ; prepare to fhow it now, for 
you have a dreadful trial to bear.” 

She fprang away from the friend who would 
have protected her :—‘‘ Hath he left me?” fays 
fhe. ‘* We had words this morning : he was very 
gloomy, and I angered him: but he dared not, 
he dared not!’”” As fhe fpoke a burning blufh 
flufhed over her whole face and bofom. Efmond 
faw it reflected in the glafs by which fhe 
ftood, with clenched hands, preffing her {welling 
heart. 

<< He has left you,” fays Efmond, wondering 
that rage rather than forrow was in her looks. 

‘© And he is alive!” cries Beatrix, ‘‘and you 
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bring me this commiffion! He has left me, and 
you haven’t dared to avenge me. You, that 
pretend to be the champion of our houfe, have 
let me fuffer this infult? Where is Caftlewood ? 
I will go to my brother.” : 

‘¢The Duke is not alive, Beatrix,” faid Efmond. 

She looked at her coufin wildly, and fell 
back to the wall as though fhot in the breaft :— 
‘And you come here, and—and—you killed 
him?” 

© No, thank Heaven,” her kinfman faid, 
‘¢the blood of that noble heart doth not ftain 
my fword. In its laft hour it was faithful to 
thee, Beatrix Efmond. Vain and cruel woman! 
kneel and thank the Awful Heaven which awards 
life and death, and chaftifes pride, that the 
noble Hamilton died true to you; at leaft that 
‘twas not your quarrel, or your pride, or your 
wicked vanity, that drove him to his fate. He 
died by the bloody fword which already had 
drank your own father’s blood. O woman, O 
fitter! to that fad field where two corpfes are 
lying—for the murderer died too by the hand of 
the man he flew—can you bring no mourners — 
but your revenge and your vanity? God help 
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and pardon thee, Beatrix, as he brings this 
awful punifhment to your hard and rebellious 
heart.” 

Efmond had fcarce done fpeaking, when his 
miftrefs came in. The colloquy between him 
and Beatrix had lafted but a few minutes, during 
which time Efmond’s fervant had carried the 
difaftrous news through the houfehold. The 
army of Vanity-Fair, waiting without, gathered 
up all their frippertes and fled aghaft. Tender 
Lady Caftlewood had been in talk above with 
Dean Atterbury, the pious creature’s almoner 
and director; and the Dean had entered with her 
as a phyfician whofe place was at a fick bed. 
Beatrix’s mother’ looked at Efmond and ran 
towards her daughter with a pale face and open 
heart and hands, all kindnefs and pity. But 
Beatrix paffed her by, nor would fhe have any 
of the medicaments of the {fpiritual phyfician. 
‘¢ Tam beft in my own room and by myfelf,” fhe 
faid. Her eyes were quitedry; nor did Efmond 
ever fee them otherwife, fave once, in refpect to 
that grief. She gave him a cold hand as fhe 
went out: “ Thank you, brother,” fhe faid, in 
a low voice, and with a fimplicity more touching 
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than tears, ‘‘all you have faid is true and kind, 
and I will go away and afk pardon.” The 
three others remained behind, and talked over 
the dreadful ftory. It affected Dr. Atterbury 
more even than us, as it feemed. The death 
of Mohun, her hufband’s murderer, was more 
awful to my miftrefs than even the Duke’s 
unhappy end. Efmond gave at length what 
particulars he knew of their quarrel, and the 
caufe of it. The two noblemen had long 
been at war with refpect to the Lord Gerard’s 
property, whofe two daughters, my Lord Duke 
and Mohun had married. They had met by 
appointment that day at the lawyer’s in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; had words, which though they 
appeared very trifling to thofe who heard them, 
were not fo to men exafperated by long and 
previous enmity. Mohun afked my Lord Duke 
where he could fee his Grace’s friends, and within 
an hour had fent two of his own to arrange 
this deadly duel. It was purfued with fuch 
fiercenefs, and fprung from fo trifling a caufe, 
that all men agreed at the time that there was a 
party of which thefe three notorious brawlers 
were but agents, who defired to take Duke 
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Hamilton’s life away. They fought three on a 
fide, as in that tragick meeting twelve years back, 
which hath been recounted already, and in which 
Mohun performed his fecond murder. They 
rufhed in, and clofed upon each other at once 
without any feints or croffing of {words even, 
and ftabbed one at the other defperately, each 
receiving many wounds; and Mohun having 
his death wound, and my Lord Duke lying by 
him, Macartney came up and ftabbed his Grace 
as he lay on the ground, and gave him the blow 
of which he died. Colonel Macartney denied 
this, of which the horror and indignation of the 
whole kingdom would neverthelefs have him 
guilty, and fled the country whither he never 
returned. 

What was the real caufe of the Duke Hamilton’s 
death,—a paltry quarrel that might eafily have 
been made up, and with a ruffian fo low, bafe, 
profligate, and degraded with former crimes and 
repeated murders, that a man of fuch a renown 
and princely rank as my Lord Duke might have 
difdained to fully his fword with the blood of 
fuch a villain. But his fpirit was fo high that 
thofe who wifhed his death knew that his courage 
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was like his charity, and never turned any man 
away; and he died by the hands of Mohun, 
and the other two cut-throats that were fet 
on him. The Queen’s ambaffador to Paris 
died, the loyal and devoted fervant of the 
Houfe of Stuart, a Royal Prince of Scotland 
himfelf, and carrying the confidence, the repent- 
ance of Queen Anne along with his own open 
devotion, and the good-will of millions in the 
country more, to the Queen’s exiled brother and 
fovereign. 

That party to which Lord Mohun belonged 
had the benefit of his fervice, and now were well 
rid of fuch a ruffian. He, and Meredith, and 
Macartney were the Duke of Marlborough’s 
men; and the two colonels had been broke 
but the year before for drinking perdition to the 
Tories. His Grace was a Whig now and a 
Hanoverian, and as eager for war as Prince 
Eugene himfelf. I fay not that he was privy to 
Duke Hamilton’s death, I fay that his party 
profited by it; and that three defperate and 
bloody inftruments were found to effect that 
murder. 

As Efmond and the Dean walked away from 
c: | 
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Kenfington difcourfing of this tragedy, and how 
fatal it was to the caufe which they both had at 
heart; the ftreet-criers were already out with 
their broadfides, fhouting through the town the 
tull, true, and horrible account of the death of 
Lord Mohun and Duke Hamilton in a duel. 
A fellow had got to Kenfington, and was crying 
it in the Square there at very early morning, 
when Mr. Ef{mond happened to pafs by. He 
drove the man from under Beatrix’s very 
windew, whereof the cafement had been {fet 
open. The fun was fhining though ’twas 
November : he had feen the market-carts rolling 
into London, the guard relieved at the Palace, 
the labourers trudging to their work in the 
gardens between Kenfington and the City—the 
wandering merchants and. hawkers filling the air 
with their cries. ‘The world was going to its 
bufinefs again, although dukes lay dead and 
ladies. mourned for them; and kings, very 
likely, loft their chances. So night and day 
pafs away, and to-morrow comes, and our 
place knows us not. Efmond thought of the 
courier, now galloping on the north road to 
inform him, who was Earl of Arran yefterday, 
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that he was Duke of Hamilton to-day, and 
of a thoufand great fchemes, hopes, ambi- 
tions, that were alive in the gallant heart, 
beating a few hours fince, and now in a little 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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I VISIT CASTLEWOOD ONCE MORE. 


HUS, for a third time, Beatrix’s ambitious 

hopes were circumvented, and fhe might 
well believe that a fpecial malignant fate watched 
and purfued her, tearing her prize out of her 
hand juft as fhe feemed to grafp it, and leaving 
her with only rage and grief for her portion. 
Whatever her feelings might have been of anger 
or of forrow (and I fear me that the former 
emotion was that which moft tore her heart, } 
fhe would take no confidant, as people of fofter 
natures would have done under fuch a calamity ;. 
her mother and her kinfman knew that fhe 
would difdain their pity, and that to offer it 
would be but to infuriate the cruel wound which 
fortune had inflicted. We knew that her pride 
was awfully humbled and punifhed by this fudden 
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and terrible blow; fhe wanted no teaching of 
ours to point out the fad moral of her ftory. 
. Her fond mother could give but her prayers, 
and her kinfman his faithful friendfhip and 
patience to the unhappy-ftricken creature ; and it 
was only by hints, and a word or two uttered 
months afterwards, that Beatrix fhowed fhe under- 
ftood their filent commiferation, and on her part 
was fecretly thankful for their forbearance. The 
people about the Court faid there was that in her 
manner which frightened away f{coffing and con- 
dolence: fhe was above their triumph and their 
pity, and acted her part in that dreadful tragedy 
greatly and courageoufly ; fo that thofe who 
liked her leaft were yet forced to admire her. 
We, who watched her after her difafter, could 
not but refpect the indomitable courage and — 
majeftick calm with which fhe bore it. ‘* I would 
rather fee her tears than her pride,” her mother 
faid, who was accuftomed to bear her forrows in 
a very different way, and to receive them as the 
ftroke of God, with an awful fubmiffion and 
meeknefs. But Beatrix’s nature was different 
to that tender parent’s; fhe feemed to accept 


her grief, and to defy it; nor would fhe allow 
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it (I believe not even in private, and in her own 
chamber) to extort from her the confeffion of even 
a tear of humiliation or acry of pain. Friends 
and children of our race, who come after me, in 
which way will you bear your trials? I know 
one that prays God will give you love rather 
than pride, and that the Eye-all-feeing fhall find 
you in the humble place. Not that we fhould 
judge proud fpirits otherwife than charitably. 
’Tis nature hath fafhioned fome for ambition 
and dominion, as it hath formed others for 
obedience and gentle fubmiffion.. The leopard 
follows his nature as the lamb does, and acts 
after leopard-law: fhe can neither help her 
beauty, nor her courage, nor her cruelty ; nor 
a fingle fpot on her fhining coat ; nor the con- 
quering fpirit which impels her, nor the fhot 
which brings her down. 


During that well-founded panick the Whigs 
had, left the Queen fhould forfake their Hano- 
verian Prince, bound by oaths and treaties as fhe 
was to him, and recal her brother, who was 
allied to her by yet ftronger ties of nature and 
duty ; the Prince of Savoy, and the boldeft of 
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that party of the Whigs, were for bringing the 
young Duke of Cambridge over, in fpite of the 
Queen and the outcry of her Tory fervants, 
arguing that the Electoral Prince, a Peer and 
Prince of the Blood Royal of this Realm too, 
and in the line of fucceffion to the crown, had a 
right to fit in the Parliament whereof he was a 
member, and to dwell in the country which he 
one day was to govern. Nothing but the 
ftrongeft ill-will expreffed by the Queen, and the 
people about her, and menaces of the Royal 
refentment, fhould this fcheme be perfifted in, 
prevented it from being carried into effect. 

The boldeft on our fide were, in like manner, 
for having our Prince into the country. The 
unhoubted inheritor of the right divine; the 
feelings of more than half the nation, of almoft 
all the clergy, of the gentry of England and 
Scotland with him; entirely innocent of the crime 
for which his father fuffered—brave, young, 
handfome, unfortunate—who in England would 
dare to moleft the Prince fhould he come among 
us, and fling himfelf upon Britifh generofity, 
hofpitality and honour? An invader with an 
army of Frenchmen behind him, Englifhmen of 
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fpirit would refift to the death, and drive back 
to the fhores whence he came; but a Prince, 
alone, armed with his right only, and relying on 
the loyalty of his people was fure, many of his 
friends argued, of welcome, at leaft of fafety, 
among us. The hand of his fifter the Queen, 
of the people his fubjects, never could be raifed 
to do him a wrong. But the Queen was timid 
by nature, and the fucceffive minifters fhe had, 
had private caufes for their irrefolution. The 
bolder and honefter men, who had at heart the 
illuftrious young exile’s caufe, had no fcheme of 
intereft of their own to prevent them from feeing 
the right done, and, provided only he came as an 
Englifhman, were ready to venture their all to 
welcome and defend him. 

St. John and Harley both had kind words 
in plenty for the Prince’s adherents, and gave 
him endlefs promifes of future fupport: but 
hints and promifes were all they could be got to 
give; and fome of his friends were for meafures 
much bolder, more efficacious, and more open. 
With a party of thefe, fome of whom are yet 
alive, and fome whofe names Mr. Efmond has 
no right to mention, he found himfelf engaged 
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the year after that miferable death of Duke 
Hamilton, which deprived the Prince of his moft 
courageous ally in this country. Dean Atterbury 
was one of the friends whom Efmond may 
mention, as the brave bifhop is now beyond exile 
and perfecution, and to him, and one or two 
more, the Colonel opened himfelf of a fcheme of 
his own, that, backed by a little refolution on 
the Prince’s part, could not fail of bringing 
about the accomplifhment of their deareft wifhes. - 

My young Lord Vifcount Caftlewood had not 
come to England to keep his majority, and had 
now been abfent from the country for feveral 
years. The year when his fifter was to be 
married and Duke Hamilton died, my lord was 
kept at Bruxelles by his wife’s lying-in. The 
gentle Clotilda could not bear her hufband out of 
her fight ; perhaps fhe miftrufted the young 
{capegrace fhould he ever get loofe from her 
leading-ftrings; and fhe kept him by her fide 
to nurfe the baby and adminifter poffet to the 
goffips. Many a laugh poor Beatrix had had 
about Frank’s uxorioufnefs: his mother would 
have gone to Clotilda when her time was coming, 
but that the mother-in-law was already in 
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poffeffion, and the negotiations for poor Beatrix’s 
marriage were begun. A few months after the 
horrid cataftrophe in Hyde Park, my miftrefs 
and her daughter retired to Caftlewood, where 
my lord, it was expected, would foon join them. 
But to fay truth, their quiet houfehold was little 
to his tafte: he could be got to come to Walcote 
but once after his firft campaign; and then the 
young rogue {pent more than half his time in 
London, not appearing at Court or in publick 
under his own name and title, but frequenting 
plays, bagnios, and the very worft company, under 
the name of Captain Efmond (whereby his 
innocent kinfman got more than once into 
trouble); and fo under various pretexts, and in 
purfuit of all forts of pleafures, untill he plunged 
into the lawful one of marriage, Frank Caftle- 
wood had remained away from this country, and 
was unknown, fave amongit the gentlemen of the 
army, with whom he had ferved abroad. The 
fond heart of his mother was pained by this long 
abfence. ”Twas all that Henry Efmond could 
do to foothe her natural mortification, and find 
excufes for his kinfman’s levity. 


In the autumn of the year 1713, Lord Caftle- 
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wood thought of returning home. His firft 
child had been a daughter ; Clotilda was in the 
way of gratifying his lordfhip with a fecond, and 
the pious youth thought that by bringing his wife 
to his anceftral home, by prayers to St. Philip of 
Caftlewood, and what not, Heaven might be 
induced to blefs him with a fon this time, for 
whofe coming the expectant mamma was very 
anxious, 

The long-debated peace had been proclaimed 
this year at the end of March; and France was 
open to us. Juft as Frank’s poor mother had 
made all things ready for Lord Caftlewood’s 
reception, and was -eagerly expecting her fon, it 
was by Colonel Efmond’s means that the kind 
lady was difappointed of her longing, and obliged 
to defer once more the darling hope of her heart. 

Ef{mond took horfes to Caftlewood. He had 
not feen its antient grey towers and well-remem- 
bered woods for nearly fourteen years, and fince 
he rode thence with my lord, to whom his 
miftrefs with her young children by her fide 
waved an adieu. What ages feemed to have 
paffed fince then, what years of action and 
paffion, of care, love, hope, difafter! The 
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children were grown up now and had ftories of 
their own. As for Efmond, he felt to be a 
hundred years old; his dear miftrefs only feemed 
unchanged ; fhe looked and welcomed him quite 
as of old. There was the fountain in the court 
babbling its familiar mufick, the old hall and its 
furniture, the carved chair my late lord ufed, the 
very flagon he drank from. Efmond’s miftrefs 
knew he would like to fleep in the little room he 
ufed to occupy ; ’twas made ready for him, and 
wall-flowers and {weet herbs fet in the adjoining 
chamber, the chaplain’s room. 

In tears of not unmanly emotion, with prayers 
of fubmiffion to the awful Difpenfer of death 
and life, of good and evil fortune, Mr. Efmond 
paffed a part of that firft night at Caftlewood, 
lying awake for many hours as the clock kept 
tolling (in tones fo well remembered), looking 
back, as all men will, that revifit their home of 
childhood, over the great gulf of time, and 
furveying himfelf on the diftant bank yonder, a 
{ad little melancholy boy, with his lord ftill alive, 
—his dear miftrefs, a girl yet, her children {porting 
around her. Years ago, a boy on that very bed, 
when fhe had bleffed him and called him her 
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knight, he had made a vow to be faithful and 
never defert her dear fervice. Had he kept 
that fond boyifh promife? Yes, before Heaven ; 
yes, praife be to God! His life had been hers ; 
* his blood, his fortune, his name, his whole heart 
ever fince had been hers and her children’s. All 
night long he was dreaming his boyhood over 
again, and waking fitfully; he half fancied he 
heard Father Holt calling to him from the next 
chamber, and that he was coming in and out 
from the myfterious window. 

Efmond rofe up before the dawn, paffed into 
the next room, where the air was heavy with — 
the odour of the wall-flowers ; looked into the 
brazier where the papers had been burnt, into 
the old preffes where Holt’s books and papers 
had been kept, and tried the fpring, and whether 
the window worked ftill, The {pring had not 
been touched for years, but yielded at length, 
and the whole fabrick of the window fank down. 
He lifted it and it relapfed into its frame; no 
one had ever paffed thence fince Holt ufed it 
fixteen years ago. 

Efmond remembered his poor lord faying, on 
the laft day of his life, that Holt ufed to come 
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in and. out of the houfe like a ghoft, and knew 
that the Father liked thefe myfteries, and prac- 
tifed fuch fecret difguifes, entrances, and exits: 
this was the way the ghoft came and went his 
pupil had always conjeétured. Efmond. clofed 
the cafement up again as the dawn was rifing 
over Caftlewood village; he could hear the 
clinking at the black{mith’s forge yonder among 
the trees, acrofs the green, and paft the river, on 
which a mift ftill lay fleeping. 

Next Efmond opened that long cupboard over 
the woodwork of the mantelpiece, big enough 
to hold a man, and in which Mr. Holt ufed to 
keep fundry fecret properties of his. The two 
{words he remembered fo well, as a boy, lay 
actually there ftill, and Efmond took them out 
and wiped them, with a ftrange curiofity of 
emotion. There were a bundle of papers here, 
too, which no doubt had been left at Holt’s laft 
vifit to the place, in my Lord Vifcount’s life, 
that very day when the prieft had been arrefted 
and taken to Hexham Caftle. Efmond made free 
with thefe papers, and found treafonable matter 
of King William’s reign, the names of Charnock 
and Perkins, Sir John Fenwick and Sir John 
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Friend, Rookwood and Lodwick, Lords Mont- 
gomery, and Ailefbury, Clarendon, and Yarmouth, 
that had all been engaged in plots againft the 
ufurper ; a. letter from the Duke of Berwick 
too, and one from the King at St. Germains, 
offering to confer upon his trufty and well- 
beloved Francis Vifcount Caftlewood the titles 
of Earl and Marquis of Efmond, beftowed by 
patent royal, and in the fourth year of his reign, 
upon Thomas Vifcount Caftlewood and the heirs 
male of his body, in default of which iffue, the 
ranks and dignities were to pafs to Francis 
aforefaid.. 

This was the paper, whereof my lord had 
{poken, which Holt fhowed him the very day 
he was arrefted, and for an anfwer to which he 
would come back in a week’s time. I put thefe 
papers haftily into the crypt, whence I had taken 
them, being interrupted by a tapping of a light 
finger at the ring of the chamber-door : ’twas 
my kind miftrefs, with her face full of love and 
welcome. She, too, had paffed the night wake- 
fully, no doubt; but neither afked the other 
how the hours had been fpent. There are 
things we divine without fpeaking, and know 
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though they happen out of our fight. This 
fond lady hath told me that fhe knew both days 
when I was wounded abroad. Who fhall fay 
how far fympathy reaches, and how truly love 
can prophefy? ‘I looked into your room,” was 
all fhe faid; ‘‘the bed was vacant, the little old 
bed! I knew I fhould find you here.” And 
tender and blufhing faintly with a benediction 
in her eyes, the gentle creature kiffed him. 

They walked out, hand-in-hand through the 
old court, and to the terrace-walk, where the 
grafs was gliftening with dew, and the birds in 
the green woods above were finging their 
delicious chorufes under the blufhing morning 
fky. How well all things were remembered ! 
The antient towers and gables of the hall dark- 
ling againft the eaft, the purple fhadows on the 
green flopes, the quaint devices and carvings of 
the dial, the foreft-crowned heights, the fair 
yellow plain cheerful with crops and corn, the 
fhining river rolling through it towards the 
pearly hills beyond; all thefe were before us, 
along with a thoufand beautiful memories of our 
youth, beautiful and fad, but as real and vivid 
in our minds as that fair and always-remembered 
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fcene our eyes beheld once more. We forget 
nothing. The memory fleeps, but wakens again ; 
I often think how it fhall be, when, after the laft 
fleep of death, the reveil/ée fhall aroufe us for ever, 
and the paft in one flafh of felf-confciousnefs 
rufh back, like the foul, revivified. 

The houfe would not be up for fome hours 
yet (it was July, and the dawn was only juft 
awake), and here Efmond opened himfelf to his 
miftrefs, of the bufinefs he had in hand, and what 
part Frank was to play in it. He knew he could 
confide anything to her, and that the fond foul 
would die rather than reveal it; and bidding her 
keep the fecret from all, he laid it entirely before 
his miftrefs (always as ftaunch a little loyalift as 
any in the kingdom), and indeed was quite fure 
that any plan of his was fecure of her applaufe 
and fympathy. Never was fuch a glorious 
{cheme to her partial mind, never fuch a devoted 
knight to execute it. An hour or two may 
have pafled whilft they were having their 
colloquy. Beatrix came out to them juft as their 
talk was over; her tall beautiful form robed in 
fable (which fhe wore without oftentation ever 
fince laft year’s cataftrophe) fweeping over the 
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green terrace, and cafting its fhadows before her 
acro{s the grafs. | 

She made us one of her grand curtfies fmiling, 
and called us ‘the young people.” She was 
older, paler, and more majeftick than in the 
year before; her mother feemed the youngeft of 
the two. She never once fpoke of her grief, 
Lady Caftlewood told Efmond, or alluded, fave 
by a quiet word or two, to the death of her 
hopes. 

When Beatrix came back to Caftlewood fhe 
took to vifiting all the cottages and all the fick. 
She fet up a {chool of children, and taught finging 
to fome of them. We hada pair of beautiful 
old organs in Caftlewood Church, on which 
fhe played admirably, fo that the mufick there 
became to be known in the country for many 
miles round, and no doubt people came to fee 
the fair organift as well as to hear her. Parfon 
Tufher and his wife were eftablifhed at the 
vicarage, but his wife had brought him no 
children wherewith Tom might meet his enemies 
atthe gate. Honeft Tom took care not to have 
many fuch, his great fhovel-hat was in his hand 
for everybady. He was profufe of bows and 
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compliments. He behaved to Efmond as if the 
Colonel had been a Commander-in-Chief; he 
dined at the hall that day, being Sunday, and 
would not partake of pudding except under 
extreme preffure. He deplored my lord’s per- 
verfion, but drank his lordfhip’s health very 
devoutly ; and an hour before at church fent the 
Colonel to fleep, with a long, learned, and 
refrefhing fermon. 

Efmond’s vifit home was but for two days; 
the bufinefs he had in hand calling him away 
and out of the country. Ere he went, he faw 
Beatrix but once alone, and then fhe fummoned 
him out of the long tapeftry room, where he 
and his miftrefs were fitting, quite as in old 
times, into the adjoining chamber, that had been 
Vifcountefs Ifabel’s fleeping apartment, and where 
F{mond perfectly well remembered feeing the 
old lady fitting up in the bed, in her night-rail, 
that morning when the troop of guard came to 
fetch her. The moft beautiful woman in England 
lay in that bed now, whereof the great damafk 
hangings were fcarce faded fince Efmond faw 
them latt. | 
- Here ftood Beatrix in her black robes, holding 
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a box in her hand; ’twas that which Efmond 
had given her before her marriage, ftamped with 
a coronet which the difappointed girl was never 
to wear; and containing his aunt’s legacy of 
diamonds. 

‘You had beft take thefe with you, Harry,” 
fays fhe; ‘“‘I have no need of diamonds any 
more.” There was not the leaft token of emotion 
in her quiet low voice. She held out the black 
fhagreen-cafe with her fair arm, that did not fhake 
in the leaft. Efmond faw fhe wore a black velvet 
bracelet on it, with my Lord Duke’s picture in 
enamel; he had given it her but three days 
before he fell. | 

Efmond faid the ftones were his no longer, 
and ftrove to turn off that proffered ref{toration 
with a laugh: ‘‘ Of what good,” fays he, ‘are 
they tome? The diamond loop to his hat did 
not fet off Prince Eugene, and will not make my 
yellow face look any handfomer.” 

«©You will give them to your wife, coufin,” 
fays fhe. ‘My coufin, your wife has a lovely 
complexion and fhape.”’ 

< Beatrix,” Efmond burft out, the old fire 
flaming out as it would at times, ‘will you wear 
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thofe trinkets at your marriage? You whifpered 
once you did not know me: you know me 
better now: how I fought, what I have fighed 
for, for ten years, what forgone.” 

‘A price for your conftancy, my lord!” fays 
fhe ; ‘‘fuch a preux chevalier, wants to be paid. 
O, fie, coufin.” 

‘“* Again,” Efmond fpoke out, ‘‘ if I do fome- 
thing you have at heart ; fomething worthy of me 
and you; fomething that fhall make me a name 
with which to endow you; will you take it? 
There was a chance for me once you {faid, is it 
impoflible to recal it? Never fhake your head, 
but hear me: fay you will hear me a year hence. 
If I come back to you and bring you fame, will 
that pleafe you? If I do what you defire moft 
—what he who is dead defired moft,—will that 
foften you ?” 

‘‘ What is it, Henry,” fays fhe, her face 
lighting up; ‘‘ what mean you?” 

‘* Afk no quettions,” he faid, ‘‘ wait, and give 
me but time; if I bring back that you long for, 
that I have a thoufand times heard you pray for, 
will you have no reward for him who has done 
you that fervice? Put away thofe trinkets, keep 
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them: it fhall not be at my marriage, it fhall 
not be at yours, but if man can do it, I fwear a 
day fhall come when there fhall be a feaft in your 
houfe, and you fhall be proud to wear them. I 
{ay no more now; put afide thefe words, and 
lock away yonder box until the day when I fhall 
remind you of both. All I pray of you now 
is, to wait and to remember.”’ 

‘<You are going out of the country?” fays 
Beatrix, in fome agitation. 

‘< Yes, to-morrow,” fays Efmond. 

‘* To Lorraine, coufin?”’ fays Beatrix, laying 
her hand on his arm, ’twas the hand on which 
fhe wore the Duke’s bracelet. ‘‘ Stay, Harry!” 
continued fhe, with a tone that had more 
defpondency in it than fhe was accuftomed to 
fhow. ‘‘ Hear a laft word. Ido love you. I 
do admire you,—who would not, that has known 
fuch love as yours has been for us all? But I 
think Ihave no heart; at leaft, I have never feen 
the man that could touch it; and had I found 
him, I would have followed him in rags, had he 
been a private foldier, or to fea, like one of thofe 
buccaneers you ufed to read to us about when we 
were children. I would do anything for fuch a 
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man, bear anything for him: but I never found 
‘one. You were ever too much of a flave to win 
my heart, even my Lord Duke could not com- 
mand it. I had not been happy had I married 
him. I knew that three months after our 
engagement—and was too vain to break it. O 
Harry! I cried once or twice, not for him, but 
with tears of rage becaufe I could not be forry 
for him. I was frightened to find I was glad of 
his death ; and were I joined to you, I fhould 
have the fame fenfe of fervitude, the fame 
longing to efcape. We fhould both be unhappy, 
and you the moft, who are as jealous as the Duke 
was himfelf. I tried to love him; I tried, indeed 
I did: affected gladnefs when he came: fubmitted 
to hear when he was by me,eand tried the wife’s 
part I thought I was to play for the reft of my 
days. But half an hour of that complaifance 
wearied me, and what would a lifetime be? My 
thoughts were away when he was fpeaking ; and 
I was thinking, O that this man would drop my 
hand, and rife up from before my feet. I knew 
his great and noble qualities, greater and nobler 
than mine a thoufand times, as yours are coufin, 
I tell you, a million and a million times better. 
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But ’twas not for thefe I took him. I took him 
to have a great place in the world, and I loft it, 
—I loft it and do not deplore him,—and I often 
thought as I liftened to his fond vows and ardent 
words, O if I yield to this man, and meet the 
other, I fhall hate him and leave him. Iam not 
good, Harry: my mother is gentle and good like 
an angel. I wonder how fhe fhould have had 
fuch a child. She is weak, but fhe would die 
rather than do a wrong; I am ftronger than fhe, 
but I would do it out of defiance. I do not 
care for what the parfons tell me with their 
droning fermons ; I ufed to fee them at Court as 
mean and as worthlefs as the meaneft woman 
there. O, I am fick and weary of the world! 
I wait but for one thing, and when ’tis done, I 
will take Frank’s religion and your poor mother’s, 
and go into a nunnery, and end like her. Shall 
I wear the diamonds then ?—they fay the nuns 
wear their beft trinkets the day they take the 
veil. I will put them away as you bid me; 
farewell, coufin, mamma is pacing the next room, 
racking her little head to know what we have been 
faying. She is jealous, all women are. I fometimes 
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‘* Farewell. Farewell, brother.” She gave 
him her cheek as a brotherly privilege. The 
cheek was as cold as marble. 

Efmond’s miftrefs fhowed no figns of jealoufy 
when he returned to the room where fhe was. 
She had fchooled herfelf fo as to look quite 
infcrutably, when fhe hadamind. Amongft her 
other feminine qualities fhe had that of being a 
perfect diffembler. 

He rid away from Caftlewood to attempt the 
tafk he was bound on, and ftand or fall by it; in 
truth his ftate of mind was fuch, that he was 
eager for fome outward excitement to counteract 
that gnawing malady which he was inwardly 
enduring. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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I TRAVEL TO FRANCE, AND BRING HOME A PORTRAIT 
OF RIGAUD, 


nw R. ESMOND did not think fit to take 
leave at Court; or to inform all the 
world of Pall Mall and the coffee-houfes, that he 
was about to quit England; and chofe to depart 
in the moft private manner poffible. He pro- 
cured a pafs as for a Frenchman, through Dr. 
Atterbury, who did that bufinefs for him, getting 
the fignature even from Lord Bolingbroke’s 
office, without any perfonal application to the 
Secretary. Lockwood, his faithful fervant, he 
took with him to Caftlewood, and left behind 
there: giving out ere he left London that he 
himfelf was fick, and gone to Hampfhire for 
country air, and fo departed as filently as might 
be upon his bufinefs. 
As Frank Caftlewood’s aid was indifpenfable 
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for Mr. Efmond’s fcheme, his firft vifit was to 
Bruxelles, (paffing by way of Antwerp, where the 
Duke of Marlborough was in exile,) and in the 
firft-named place, Harry found his dear young 
Benedick, the married man, who appeared to be 
rather out of humour with his matrimonial chain, 
and clogged with the obftinate embraces which 
Clotilda kept round his neck. Colonel Efmond 
was not prefented to her; but Monfieur Simon 
was, a gentleman of the Royal Cravat, (Efmond 
bethought him of the regiment of his honeft 
Irifhman, whom he had feen that day after 
Malplaquet, when he firft fet eyes on the young 
King ;) and Monfieur Simon was introduced to 
the Vifcountefs Caftlewood, née Compteffe 
Wertheim ; to the numerous counts, the Lady 
Clotilda’s tall brothers; to her father the 
chamberlain ; and to the lady his wife, Frank’s 
mother-in-law, a tall and majeftick perfon of 
large proportions, fuch as became the mother of 
fuch a company of grenadiers, as her warlike 
fons formed. The whole race were at free 
quarters, in the little caftle nigh to Bruxelles which 
Frank had taken; rode his horfes; drank his 
wine; and lived eafily at the poor lad’s charges. 
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Mr. Efmond had always maintained a perfect 
fluency in the French, which was his mother 
tongue ; and if this family (that fpoke French 
with the twang which the Flemings ufe) dif- 
covered any inaccuracy in Mr. Simon’s pronun- 
ciation, *twas to be attributed to the latter’s long 
refidence in England, where he had married and 
remained ever fince he ‘was taken prifoner at 
Blenheim. His {tory was perfectly pat; there 
were none there to doubt it, fave honeft Frank, 
and he was charmed with his kin{man’s fcheme, 
when he became acquainted with it; and, in 
truth, always admired Colonel Efmond with an 
affectionate fidelity, and thought his coufin the 
wifeft and beft of all coufins and men. Frank 
entered heart and foul into the plan, and liked it 
the better as it was to take him to Paris, out of 
reach of his brothers, his father, and his mother- 
in-law, whofe attentions rather fatigued him. 
Caftlewood, I have faid, was born in the fame 
year as the Prince of Wales; had not a little of 
the Prince’s air, height, and figure; and, 
efpecially fince he had feen the Chevalier de St. 
Georges on the occafion before-named, took no 
{mall pride in his refemblance to a perfon fo 
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illuftrious: which likenefs he increafed by all the 
means in his power, wearing fair brown perriwigs, 
fuch as the Prince wore, and ribbands and fo 
forth of the Chevalier’s colour. 

This refemblance was, in truth, the circum- 
{tance on which Mr. Efmond’s fcheme was 
founded; and having fecured Frank’s fecrecy 
and enthufiafm, he left him to continue his 
journey, and fee the other perfonages on whom 
its fuccefs depended. The place whither Mr. 
Simon next travelled was Bar, in Lorraine, where 
that merchant arrived with a confignment of 
broadcloths, valuable laces from Malines, and 
letters for his correfpondent there. 

Would you know how a prince, heroick from 
misfortunes, and defcended from a line of kings, 
whofe race feemed to be doomed like the Atride 
of old ;—would you know how he was employed, 
when the envoy who came to him through danger 
and difficulty beheld him for the firft time? The 
young king, in a flannel jacket, was at Tennis 
with the gentlemen of his fuite, crying out after 
the balls, and fwearing like the meaneft of his 
fubje@ts. The next time Mr. Efmond faw him, 
‘twas when Monfieur Simon took a packet of 
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laces to Maifs Oglethorpe; the Prince’s ante- 
chamber in thofe days, at which ignoble door 
men were forced to knock for admiffion to 
his Majefty. The admiffion was given, the 
envoy found the King and the miftrefs together ; 
the pair were at cards, and his Majefty was in 
liquor. He cared more for three honours than 
three Kingdoms; and a half-dozen glaffes of 
ratafia made him forget all his woes and his 
loffes, his father’s crown, and his grandfather’s 
head. : 

Mr. Efmond did not open himfelf to the 
Prince then. His Majefty was fcarce in a con- 
dition to hear him; and he doubted whether a 
King who drank fo much could keep a fecret in 
his fuddled head ; or whether a hand that fhook 
fo, was ftrong enough to grafp at a crown. 
However at laft, and after taking counfel with 
the Prince’s advifers, amongft whom were many 
gentlemen honeft and faithful, Efmond’s plan 
was laid before the King, and her actual Majefty 
Queen Oglethorpe, in council. The Prince liked 
the {cheme well enough ; ’twas eafy and daring, 
and fuited to his recklefs gaiety and lively 
youthful fpirit. . In. the marnmg after he. had 
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flept his wine off, he was very gay, lively, and 
agreeable. His manner had an extreme charm 
of archnefs, and a kind fimplicity ; and to do 
her juftice, her Oglethorpean Majefty was kind, 
acute, refolute, and of good counfel; fhe gave 
the Prince much good advice, that he was too 
weak to follow; and loved him with a fidelity, 
which he returned with an ingratitude quite Royal. 

Having his own forebodings, regarding his 
{cheme fhould it ever be fulfilled, and his ufual 
fkeptick doubts as to the benefit which might 
accrue to the country by bringing a tipfy young 
monarch back to it, Colonel Efmond had his 
audience of leave and quiet. Monfieur Simon 
took his departure. At any rate the youth at 
Bar was as gocd as the older Pretender at 
Hanover ; if the worft came to the worft, the 
Englifhman could be dealt with as eafy as the 
German. Monfieur Simon trotted on that long 
journey from Nancy to Paris, and faw that 
famous town, ftealthily and like a fpy, as in truth 
he was; and where, fure, more magnificence and 
more mifery is heaped together, more rags and 
lace, more filth and gilding, than in any city in 
this world. Here he was put in communication 
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with the King’s beft friend, his half brother, the 
famous Duke of Berwick; Efmond recognifed 
him as the ftranger who had vifited Caftlewood 
now near twenty years ago. His Grace opened 
to him when he found that Mr. Efmond was one 
of Webb’s brave regiment, that had once been 
his Grace’s own. He was the {word and buckler 
indeed of the Stuart caufe: there was no ftain 
on his fhield, except the bar acrofs it, which 
Marlborough’s fifter left him. Had Berwick 
been his father’s heir, James the Third had 
affuredly fat on the Englifh throne. He could 
dare, endure, ftrike, fpeak, be filent. The fire 
and genius, perhaps, he had not (that were given 
to bafer men), but except thefe, he had fome of 
the beft qualities of a leader. His Grace knew 
Efmond’s father and hiftory; and hinted at 
the latter in fuch a way as made the Colonel 
to think he was aware of the particulars of that 
ftory. But Efmond did not choofe to enter on 
it, nor did the Duke prefs him. Mr. Efmond 
said, ““ No doubt he fhould come by his name, 
if ever greater people came by theirs.” 

What confirmed Efmond in his notion that 
the Duke of Berwick knew of his cafe was, that 
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when the Colonel went to pay his duty at 
St. Germains, her Majefty once addreffed him 
by the title of Marquis. He took the Queen 
the dutiful remembrances of her goddaughter, 
and the lady whom, in the days of her profperity, 
her Majefty had befriended. The Queen remem- 
bered Rachel Efmond perfectly well, had heard 
of my Lord Caftlewood’s converfion, and was 
much edified by that act of Heaven in his favour. 
She knew that others of that family had been of 
the only true church too: “ Your father and 
your mother, Monfieur le Marquis,” her Majefty 
{aid (that was the only time fhe ufed the phrafe). 
Monfieur Simon bowed very low, and faid he 
had found other parents than his own who had 
taught him differently ; but thefe had only one 
king : on which her Majefty was pleafed to give 
him a medal bleffed by the Pope, which had 
been found very efficacious in cafes fimilar to 
his own, and to promife fhe would offer up 
prayers for his converfion and that of the family : 
which no doubt this pious lady did, though up 
to the prefent moment, and after twenty-feven 
years, Colonel Efmond is bound to fay that 


neither the medal nor the prayers have had 
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the flighteft known effect upon his religious 
convictions. 

As for the fplendour of Verfailles, Monfieur 
Simon, the merchant, only beheld them as a 
humble and diftant f{pectator, feeing the old 
King but once, when he went to feed his carps ; 
and afking for no prefentation at his Majefty’s 
Court. 

By this time my Lord Vifcount Caftlewood 
was got to Paris, where, as the London prints 
prefently announced, her ladyfhip was brought to 
bed of .a fon and heir. Fora long while after-. 
wards fhe was in a delicate ftate of health, 
and ordered by the phyficians not to travel ; 
otherwife *twas well known that the Vifcount 
Caftlewood propofed returning to England, and 
taking up his refidence at his-own feat. . 

Whilft he remained at Paris, my Lord Caftle- 
wood had his picture done by the famous 
French painter Monfieur Rigaud, a prefent for 
his mother in London ; and this piece Monfieur 
Simon took back with him when he returned to ~ 
that city, which he reached about May, in the 
year 1714, very foon after which time my Lady 
Caftlewood and her daughter, and their kinfman, 
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Colonel Efmond, who had been at Caftlewood all 
this time, likewife returned to London; her ladyfhip 
occupying her houfe at Kenfingon, Mr. Efmond 
returning to his lodgings at Knightfbridge, nearer 
the town, and once more making his appearance 
at all publick places, his health greatly improved 
by his long ftay in the country. 

The portrait of my lord, in a handfome gilt 
frame, was hung up in the place of honour in 
her ladyfhip’s drawing-room. His lordfhip was 
reprefented in his f{carlet uniform of Captain of 
the Guard, with a light-brown perriwig, a cuirafs 
under his coat, a blue ribbon, and a fall of 
Bruxelle’s lace. Many of her ladyfhip’s friends 
admired the piece beyond meafure, and flocked to 
fee it; Bifhop Atterbury, Mr. Lefly, good old 
Mr. Collier, and others amongft the clergy were 
delighted with the performance, and many among 
the firft quality examined and praifed it ; only I 
muft own that Doctor Tufher happening to come 
up to London, and feeing the picture, (it was 
ordinarily covered by a curtain, but on this day, 
Mifs Beatrix happened to be looking at it when 
the Doctor arrived,) the Vicar of Caftlewood 


vowed he could not fee any refemblance in the 
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piece to his old pupil, except, perhaps, a little 
about the chin and the perriwig; but we all of 
us convinced him, that he had not feen Frank for 
five years or more ; that he knew no more about 
the Fine Arts than a plough-boy, and that he 
muft be miftaken; and we fent him home affured 
that- the piece was an excellent likenefs. As for 
my Lord Bolingbroke, who honoured her ladyfhip 
with a vifit occafionally, when Colonel Efmond 
fhowed him the picture, he burft out laughing, and 
afked what devilry he was engaged on? Efmond 
owned fimply that the portrait was not that of 
Vifcount Caftlewood, befought the Secretary on 
his honour to keep the fecret, faid that the ladies 
of the houfe were enthufiaftick Jacobites, as was 
well known; and confeffed that the picture was. 
that of the Chevalier St. George. 

The truth its, that Mr. Simon, waiting upon 
Lord Caftlewood one day at Monfieur Rigaud’s, 
whilft his lordfhip was fitting for his picture, 
affected to be much ftruck with a piece repref- 
enting the Chevalier, whereof the head only was. 
finifhed, and purchafed it of the painter for a 
hundred crowns. It had been intended, the artift 
faid, for Mifs Oglethorpe, the Prince’s miftrefs, but 
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that young lady quitting Paris, had left the work 
on the artift’s hands; and taking this piece home, 
when my lord’s portrait arrived, Colonel Efmond, 
alias Monfieur Simon, had copied the uniform 
and other acceffories from my lord’s picture to 
fill up Rigaud’s incomplete canvafs: the Colonel 
all his life having been a practitioner of painting, 
and efpecially followed it during his long refidence 
in the cities of Flanders, among the mafter-pieces 
of Vandyck and Rubens. My grandfon hath 
the piece, fuch as it is, in Virginia now. 

At the commencement of the month of June, 
Mifs Beatrix Efmond, and my Lady Vifcountefs, 
her mother, arrived from Caftlewood; the former 
to refume her fervice at Court, which had been 
interrupted by the fatal cataftrophe of Duke 
Hamilton’s death. She once more took her place 
then in her Majefty’s fuite, and at the maids’ 
table, being alwaysa favourite with Mrs. Mafham, 
the Queen’s chief woman, partly, perhaps, on 
account of her bitternefs againft the Duchefs of 
Marlborough, whom Mifs Beatrix loved no better 
than her rival did. The gentlemen about the 
Court, my Lord Bolingbroke amongft others, 
owned that the young lady had come back 
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handfomer than ever, and that the ferious and 
_ tragick air, which her face now involuntarily wore, 
became her better than her former fmiles and 
archnefs, 

All the old domefticks at the little houfe 
of Kenfington-Square, were changed; the old 
fteward that had ferved the family any time thefe 
five and twenty years, fince the birth of the 
children of the houfe, was defpatched into the 
kingdom of Ireland to fee my lord’s eftate there : 
the houfekeeper, who had been my __lady’s 
woman time out of mind, and the attendant of 
the young children, was fent away grumbling to 
Walcote, to fee to the new painting and pre- 
paring of that houfe, which my Lady Dowager 
intended to occupy for the future, giving up 
Caftlewood to her daughter-in-law, that might 
be expeéted daily from France. Another fervant 
the vifcountefs had was difmiffed too—with a 
gratuity—on the pretext that her ladyfhip’s 
train of domefticks muft be diminifhed; fo 
finally, there was not left in the houfehold a 
fingle perfon who had belonged to it during 
the time my young Lord Caftlewood was yet 
at home. 
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For the plan which Colonel Efmond had in 
view, and the ftroke he intended, ’twas neceflary 
that the very {malleft number of perfons fhould 
be put in poffeffion of his fecret. It fcarce was 
known, except to three or four out of his family, 
and it was kept to a wonder. 

On the roth of June, 1714, there came by 
Mr. Prior’s meffenger from Paris, a letter from 
my Lord Vifcount Caftlewood to his mother, 
faying that he had been foolifh in regard of 
money matters, that he was afhamed to own he 
had loft at play, and by other extravagancies ; 
and that inftead of having great entertainments 
as he had hoped at Caftlewood this year, he 
muft live as quiet as he could, and make every 
effort to be faving. So far every word of poor 
Frank’s letter was true, nor was there a doubt 
that he and his tall brother-in-law had fpent a 
great deal more than they ought, and engaged 
the revenues of the Caftlewood property, which 
the fond mother had hufbanded and improved 
fo carefully during the time of her guardranfhip. 

His “ Clotilda,” Caftlewood went on to fay, 
‘‘was ftill delicate, and the phyficians thought 
her lying-in had beft take place at Paris. He 
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fhould come without her ladyfhip, and be at his 
mother’s houfe, about the 17th or 18th day of 
June, propofing to take horfe from Paris imme- 
diately, and bringing but a fingle fervant with 
him; and he requefted that the lawyers of 
Gray’s Inn might be invited to meet him with 
their account, and the land-fteward come from 
Caftewood with his, fo that he might fettle with 
them fpeedily, raife a fum of money whereof he 
{tood in need, and be back to his vifcountefs by 
the time of her lying-in.”” Then his Jordfhip 
gave fome of the news of the town, fent his 
remembrance to kinsfolk, and fo the letter ended. 
*Twas put in the common poft, and no doubt 
the French police and the Englifh there had a 
copy of it, to which they were exceeding 
welcome. 

Two days after another letter was defpatched 
by the publick poft of France, in the fame open 
way, and this, after giving news of the fafhion 
at Court there, ended by the following fentences, 
in which but for thofe that had the key, ’twould 
be difficult for any man to find any fecret lurked 
at all: 

“* (The King will take) medicine on Thurfday, 
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His Majefty is better than he hath been of late, 
though incommoded by indigeftion from his too 
great appetite. Madame Maintenon continues 
well. They have performed a play of Mons. 
Racine at St. Cyr. The Duke of Shrewfbury 
and Mr. Prior our envoy, and all the Englifh 
nobility here. were prefent at it. (The Vifcount 
Caftlewood’s pafiports) were refufed to him, 
‘twas faid; his lordfhip being fued by a gold- 
{mith, for Vaiffelle plate, and a pearl necklace 
{upplied to Mademoifelle Meruel of the French 
Comedy. ’Tis a pity fuch news fhould get 
abroad (and travel to England) about our young 
nobility here. Mademoifelle Meruel has been 
fent to the Fort l’Evefque; they fay fhe has 
ordered not only plate, but furniture, and a 
chariot and horfes (under that lord’s name,) of 
which extravagance his unfortunate Vifcountefs 
knows nothing. 

““(His Majefty will be) eighty-two years of 
age on his next birthday. The Court prepares 
to celebrate it with a great fefte. Mr. Prior 1s in 
a fad way about their refufing at home to fend 
him his plate. All here admired my Lord 


Vifcount’s portrait, and faid it was a mafter-piece 
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of Rigaud. Have you feen it? It is (at the 
Lady Caftlewood’s houfe in Kenfington Square), 
I think no Englifh pamter could produce fuch 
a piece. 

‘‘OQur poor friend the Abbé hath been at the 
Baftile, but is now tranfported:to the Conciergerie 
(where his friends may vifit him. They are 
to afk for) a remiffion of his fentence foon. 
Let us hope the poor rogue. will. have repented 
in prifon. 

“¢(The Lord Caftlewood) has had the affair 
of the plate made up, and departs for England. 

‘Ts not this a dull letter? I have a curfed 
headache with drinking with Mat and fome more 
over night, and tipfy or fober am 

‘¢ Thine ever ——.” 

All this letter, fave fome dozen of words which 
I have put above between brackets, was mere 
idle talk, though the fubftance of the letter was 
as important as any letter well could be. It told 
thofe that had the key, that the King will take 
the Vifcount Caftlewood’s paffports and travel to 
England under that lords name. His Majefty 
will be at the Lady Caftlewood’s houfe in Ken- 
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Jington Square, where his friends may vifit him; 
they are to afk for the Lord Caftlewood. ‘This 
note may have paffled under Mr. Prior’s eyes, 
and thofe of our new allies the French, and 
taught them nothing; though it explains fuffi- 
ciently to perfons in London what the event 
was which was about to happen, as ’twill fhow 
thofe who read my memoirs a hundred years 
hence, what was that errand on which Colonel 
Efmond of late had been bufy. Silently and 
{wiftly to do that about which others were con- 
fpiring, and thoufands of Jacobites all over the 
country, clumfily caballing ; alone to effect that 
which the leaders here were only talking about ; 
to bring the Prince of Wales into the country 
openly in the face of all, under Bolingbroke’s 
very eyes, the walls placarded with the pro- 
clamation figned with the Secretary’s name, and 
offering five hundred pounds reward for his 
apprehenfion : this was a ftroke, the playing and 
winning of which might well give any adventurous 
fpirit pleafure : the lofs of the ftake might involve 
a heavy penalty, but all our family were eager to 
rifk that for the glorious chance of winning the 
game. 
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Nor fhould it be called a game, fave perhaps 
with the chief player, who was not more or lefs 
fkeptical than moft publick men with whom he 
had acquaintance in that age. (Is there ever a 
publick man in England that altogether believes 
in his party? Is there one, however doubtful, 
that will not fight for it?) Young Frank was 
ready to fight without much thinking, he was a 
Jacobite as his father before him was; all the 
Efmonds were royalifts. Give him but the word, 
he would cry ‘God fave King James,”’ before 
the palace guard, or at the May-pole in the 
Strand; and with refpeét to the women, as is 
ufual with them, ’twas not a queftion of party 
but of faith; their belief was a paffion ; either 
Efmond’s miftrefs or her daughter would have 
died for it cheerfully. I have laughed often, 
talking of King William’s reign, and faid I 
thought Lady Caftlewood was difappointed the 
King did not perfecute the family more; and 
thofe who know the nature of women, may fancy 
for themfelves, what needs not here be written 
down, the rapture with which thefe neophytes 
received the myftery when made known to them, 
the eagernefs with which they looked forward to 
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its completion; the reverence which they paid 
the minifter who initiated them into that fecret 
Truth, now known only to a few, but prefently 
to reign over the world. Sure there is no bound 
to the truftingnefs of women. Look at Arria 
worfhipping the drunken clod-pate of a hufband 
who beats her; look at Cornelia treafuring as a 
jewel in her maternal heart, the oaf her fon; 
I have known a woman preach Jefuits’ bark, 
and afterwards Dr. Berkeley’s tar-water, as 
though to {wallow them were a divine decree, 
and to refufe them no better than blafphemy. 

On his return from France Colonel Efmond 
put himfelf at the head of this little knot of 
fond confpirators. No death or torture he knew 
would frighten them out of their conftancy. 
When he detailed his plan for bringing the King 
back, his elder miftrefs thought that that 
Reftoration was to be attributed under heaven 
to the Caftlewood family and to its chief, and fhe 
worfhipped and loved Efmond, if that could be, 
more than ever fhe had done. She doubted not 
for one moment of the fuccefs of his {cheme, to 
miftruft which would have feemed impious in her 
eyes. And as for Beatrix, when fhe became 
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acquainted with the plan, and joined it, as fhe 
did with all her heart, fhe gave Efmond one of 
her fearching bright looks: ‘“‘ Ah, Harry,” fays 
fhe, ‘* why were you not the head of our houfe ? 
You are the only one fit to raife it ; why do you 
give that filly boy the name and the honour? 
But ’tis fo in the world, thofe get the prize that 
don’t deferve or care for it. I wifh I could give 
you your filly prize, coufin, but I can’t; I have 
tried and I can’t.” And fhe went away, fhaking 
her head mournfully, but always, it feemed to 
Efmond, that her liking and refpect for him was 
greatly increafed, fince fhe knew what capability 
he had both to ac and bear; to do and to 
forego. 


CHAPTER IX. 


- o£ 9G} -—— 


THE ORIGINAL OF THE PORTRAIT COMES TO ENGLAND. 


: WAS announced in the family that my 

3 Lord Caftlewood would arrive, having 
a confidential French gentleman in his fuite who 
acted as fecretary to his lordfhip, and who being 
a Papift, and a foreigner of a good family, 
though now in rather a menial place, would have 
his meals ferved in his chamber, and not with 
the domefticks of the houfe. The vifcountefs 
gave up her bed-chamber contiguous to her 
daughter’s, and having a large convenient clofet 
attached to it, in which a bed was put up, often- 
fibly far Monfteur Baptifte, the Frenchman ; 
though, ’tis needlefs to fay, when the doors of the 
apartment were locked, and the two guefts retired 
within it, the young vifcount became the fervant 
of the illuftrious Prince whom he entertained, 
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and gave up gladly the more convenient and 
airy chamber and bed to his mafter. Madam 
Beatrix alfo retired to the upper region, her 
chamber being converted into a fitting-room for 
my lord. The better to carry the deceit, Beatrix 
affected to grumble before the fervants, and to 
be jealous that fhe was turned out of her 
chamber to make way for my lord. 

No fmall preparations were made, you may 
be fure, and no flight tremor of expectation . 
caufed the hearts of the gentle ladies of Caftle- 
wood to flutter, before the arrival of the 
perfonages who were about to honour their 
houfe. The chamber was ornamented with 
flowers; the bed covered with the very fineft of 
linen; the two ladies infifting on making it 
themfelves, and kneeling down at the bedfide and 
kiffing the fheets out of refpeét for the web that 
was to hold the facred perfon of a King. The 
toilet was of filver and cryftal ; there was a copy 
of Eikon-Bafilike laid on the writing-table; a 
portrait of the martyred King, hung always over 
the mantel, having a fword of my poor Lord 
Caftlewood underneath it, and a little picture or 
emblem which the widow loved always to have 
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before her eyes on waking, and in which the hair 
of her lord and her two children was worked 
together. Her books of private devotions, as 
they were all of the Englifh Church, fhe carried 
away with her to the upper apartment which fhe 
deftined for herfelf. The ladies fhowed. Mr. 
Efmond, when they were completed, the fond 
preparations they had made. ’Twas then Beatrix 
knelt down and kiffed the linen fheets. As for 
her mother, Lady Caftlewood made a curtfey at 
the door, as fhe would have done to the altar on 
entering a church, and owned that fhe confidered 
the chamber in a manner facred. 

The company in the fervants’ hall never for 
a moment fuppofed that thefe preparations were 
made for any other perfon than the young vifcount, 
the lord of the houfe, whom his fond mother 
had been for fo many years without feeing. Both 
ladies were perfect houfewives, having the greateft 
{kill in the making of confections, {cented waters, 
&c., and keeping a notable fuperintendence over 
the kitchen. Calves enough were killed to feed 
an army of prodigal fons, Efmond thought, and 
laughed when he came to wait on the ladies, on 


the day when the guefts were to arrive, to find 
VOL. IL P 
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two pairs of the fineft and roundeft arms to be 
feen in England (my Lady Caftlewood. was 
remarkable for this beauty of her perfon), covered 
with flour up above the elbows, and preparing 
pafte, and turning rolling-pins in the houfekeeper’s 
clofet. The gueft would not arrive till fupper- 
time, and my lord would prefer having that meal 
in his own chamber. You may be fure, the 
brighteft plate of the houfe was ‘laid out there, 
and can underftand why it was that the ladies. 
infifted that they alone would wait upon the young: 
chief of the family. 

Taking horfe, Colonel Efmond rode rapidly 
to Rochefter, and there awaited the King in that 
very town where his father had laft fet his foot 
on the Englifh fhore. A room had been provided 
at an inn there for my Lord Caftlewood and his. 
fervant; and Colonel Efmond timed his ride fo 
well that he had fcarce been half an hour in the 
place, and was looking over the balcony into 
the yard of the inn, when two travellers rode in 
at the inn-gate, and the Colonel running down, 
the next moment embraced his dear young lord. 

My lord’s companion, acting the part of a 
domeftick, difmounted and was for holding the 
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vifcount’s ftirrup ; but Colonel Efmond, calling 
to his own man, who was in the court, bade 
him take the horfes and fettle with the lad who 
had ridden the poft along with the two travellers, 
crying out in a cavalier tone, in the French 
language to my lord’s companion, and affecting 
to grumble that my lord’s fellow was a French- 
man, and did not know the money or habits of 
the country : —‘‘ My man will fee to the hories, 
Baptifte,” fays Colonel Efmond: ‘‘ do you under- 
ftand Englifh?” ‘Very leetle?” ‘So, follow 
my lord and wait upon him at dinner in his own 
room.” The landlord and his people came 
up prefently bearing the difhes; ’twas well they 
made a noife and ftir in the gallery, or they 
might have found Colonel Efmond on his knee 
before Lord Caftlewood’s fervant, welcoming 
his Majefty to his kingdom, and kiffing the hand 
of the King. We told the landlord that the 
Frenchman would wait on his mafter; and 
E{mond’s man was ordered to keep fentry in tie 
gallery without the door. The Prince dined 
with a good appetite, laughing and talking very 
gaily, and condefcendingly bidding his two com- 


panions to fit with him at table. He was in 
P2 
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better fpirits than poor Frank Caftlewood, who 
Efmond thought might be woe-be-gone on 
account of parting with his divine Clotilda; but 
the Prince wifhing to take a fhort fiefta after 
dinner, and retiring to-an inner chamber where 
there was a bed, the caufe of poor Harry’s 
difcomfiture came out ; and burfting into tears, 
with many expreffions of fondnefs, friendfhip, 
and humiliation, the faithful lad gave his kinfman 
to underftand that he now knew all the truth, and 
the facrifices which Colonel Efmond had made 
for him. 
_ Seeing no ttt In acquainting poor Frank 
with that fecret, Mr. Efmond had entreated his 
miftrefs alfo not to reveal it to her fon. The 
Prince had told the poor lad all as they were 
riding from Dover: ‘I had as lef he had fhot 
me, coufin,” Frank faid: ‘*I knew you were 
the beft, and the braveft, and the kindeft of all 
men (fo the enthufiaftick young fellow went on) 
but I never thought I owed you what I do, and 
can fcarce bear the weight of the obligation.” 

‘‘T ftand in the place of your father,”’ fays 
Mr. Efmond kindly, ‘“‘and fure a father may 
difpoffefs himfelf in favour of his fon. I abdicate 
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the two-penny crown, and inveft you with the 
kingdom of Brentford: don’t be a fool and 
cry, you make a much taller and handfomer 
vifcount than ever I could.” But the fond boy 
with oaths and proteftations, laughter and inco- 
herent outbreaks of paffionate emotion, could 
not be got, for fome little time, to put up with 
Efmond’s raillery ; wanted to kneel down to 
him, and kiffed his hand ; afked him and implored 
him, to order him fomething, to bid Caftlewood 
give his own life up or take fomebody elfe’s ; 
anything fo that he might fhow his gratitude 
for the generofity Efmond fhowed him. 

“The K » he laughed,” Frank faid, 
pointing to the door where the fleeper was, and 
{peaking in a low tone, ‘*I don’t think he fhould 
have laughed as he told me the ftory. As we 
rode along from Dover, talking in French, he 
fpoke about you, and your coming to him 
at Bar; he called you ‘‘Je grand {f€érieux,” 
Don Bellianis of Greece, and I don’t know 
what names; mimicking your manner (here 
Caftlewood laughed himfelf)—and he did it 
very well. He feems to fneer at everything. 
He 1s not like a king: fomehow, Harry, I fancy 
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you are like a king. He does not feem to 
think what a ftake we are all playing. He would 
have ftopped at Canterbury to run after a bar- 
maid there, had I not implored him to come on. 
He hath a houfe at Chaillot where he ufed to go 
and bury himfelf for weeks away from the 
Queen, and with all forts of bad company,” 
fays Frank, with a demure look; ‘‘you may 
{mile, but I am not the wild fellow I was; no, 
no, I have been taught better,” fays Caftlewood 
devoutly, making a fign on his breaft. 

Thou art my dear brave boy,” fays Colonel 
Efmond, touched at the young fellow’s fimplicity, 
‘and there will be a noble gentleman at Caftle- 
wood fo long as my Frank 1s there.” 

The impetuous. young lad was for going down 
on his knees again, with another .explofion of 
gratitude, but that we heard the voice from the 
next chamber of the auguft fleeper, juft waking, 
calling out :—‘* Eh, La-Fleur, un verre d’eau;” 
his Majefty came out yawning :—‘* A peft,”’ fays 
he, “upon your Englifh ale, ’tis fo ftrong that, 
ma foi, it hath turned my head.” 

The effect of the ale was like a {pur upon our 
horfes, and we rode very quickly ‘to London, 
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reaching Kenfington at nightfall. Mr. Efmond’s 
fervant was left behind at Rochefter, to take care 
of the tired horfes, whilft we had frefh beafts 
provided along the road. And galloping by the 
Prince’s fide the Colonel explained to the Prince 
of Wales what his movements had been ; who 
the friends were that knew of the expedition ; 
whom, as Efmond conceived, the Prince fhould 
truft; entreating him, above all, to maintain the 
very clofeft fecrefy until the time fhould come 
when - his Royal Highnefs fhould appear. The 
town {warmed with. friends of the Prince’s. caufe ; 
there were fcores of correfpondents with St. 
Germains ; Jacobites known and fecret ;- great. in 
{tation and humble; about the Court and the 
Queen ; in the Parliament, Church, and: among 
the merchants in the City. The -Prince had 
friends numberlefs in the army, in the Privy- 
Council, and the Officers of State. The great 
object, as it feemed, to the {mall band of perfons, 
who had concerted that bold ftroke, who had 
brought the Queen’s brother into his native 
country, was that his vifit fhould remain unknown, 
till the proper time came, when his prefence 
fhould furprife friends and enemies alike ; and 
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the [latter fhould be found fo unprepared and 
difunited, that they fhould not find time to attack 
him. We feared more from his friends than 
from his enemies. The lies, and tittle-tattle 
fent over to St. Germains by the Jacobite agents 
about London, had done an incalculable mifchief 
to his caufe, and wofully mifguided him, and it 
was from thefe efpecially, that the perfons engaged 
in the prefent venture were anxious to defend 
the chief actor in it.* 

The party reached London by nightfall, leaving 
their horfes at the Pofting-Houfe over againit 
Weftminfter, and being ferried over the water 
where Lady Efmond’s coach was already in 
waiting. In another hour we were all landed at 
Kenfington, and the miftrefs of the houfe had 
that fatisfaction which her heart had yearned after 
for many years, once more to embrace her fon, 
who, on his fide with all his waywardnefs, ever 
retained a moft tender affection for his parent. 

* The managers were the Bithop, who cannot be hurt by 
having his name mentioned, a very active and loyal non- 
Conformift Divine, a lady in the higheft favour at Court, with 
whom Beatrix Efmond had communication, and two noblemen 
of the greateft rank, and a member of the Houfe of Commons, 


who was implicated in more tranfactions than one in behalf of 
the Stuart family. 
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She did not refrain from this expreffion of her 
feeling, though the domefticks were by, and my 
Lord Caftlewood’s attendant ftood in the hall. 
Efmond had to whifper to him in French to take 
his hat off. Monfieur Baptifte was conftantly 
neglecting his part with an inconceivable levity : 
more than once on the ride to London, little 
obfervations of the ftranger, light remarks, and 
words betokening the greateft ignorance of the 
country the Prince came to govern, had hurt the 
fufceptibility of the two gentlemen forming his 
efcort; nor could either help owning in his fecret 
mind that they would have had his behaviour 
otherwife, and that the laughter and the lightnefs, 
not to fay licenfe, which characterifed his talk, 
{carce befitted fuch a great Prince and fuch a 
folemn occafion. Not but that he could aé at 
proper times with fpirit and dignity. He had 
behaved, as we all knew, in a very courageous 
manner on the field. Efmond had feen a copy 
of the letter the Prince writ with his own hand 
when urged by his friends in England to abjure 
his religion, and admired that manly and magna- 
nimous reply by which he refufed to yield to the 
temptation. Monfieur Baptifte took off his hat, 
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blufhing at the hint Colonel Efmond ventured to 


give him, and faid:—‘‘ Tenez, elle eft jolte, la 
petite mere; F oi-de-Chevalier ! elle eft charmante; 
mais l’autre, qui eft cette nymphe, cet aftre qui 
brille, cette Diane qui defcend fur nous?” And he 
ftarted back, and pufhed forward, as Beatrix was 
defcending the ftair. She was in colours. for the 
firft time at her own houfe; fhe wore the 
diamonds Efmond gave her, it had been agreed 
between them, that fhe fhould wear thefe —bril- 
liants‘on the.day when the King fhould enter 
the houfe; and a Queen fhe looked, radiant 
in charms, and magnificent and imperial in 
beauty. 

Caftlewood himfelf was ftartled by that beauty 
and-fplendour ; he.ftepped back. and. gazed at his 
fifter as though he had not .been aware before 
(nor was he very likely) how perfeétly lovely 
fhe was, and I thought blufhed as he embraced 
her. The Prince could not keep his eyes off 
her; he. quite. forgot his menial part, though he 
had been {chooled to it, and a little light port- 
manteau prepared .exprefily that he.fhould carry 
it. He preffed forward before my Lord Vifcount. 
’T'was lucky the fervants’ eyes were bufy in 
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other directions, or they muft have feen that 
this was no fervant, or at leaft a very infolent 
and rude one. | | 

Again Colonel Efmond was obliged to cry out 
‘* Baptifte,” in a loud imperious voice, ‘‘ have a 
care to the valiffe;” at which hint the wilful 
young man ground his teeth together with fome- 
thing very like a curfe between them, and then 
gave a brief look of anything but pleafure to his 
Mentor. Being reminded however, he fhouldered 
the little ‘portmanteau, and carried it up the ftair, 
Efmond preceding him, and a fervant with lighted 
tapers. He flung down his burden fulkily in 
the bed-chamber :—‘* A Prince that will wear a 
crown muft wear a mafk,” fays Mr. Efmond, in 
French. 

‘< Ah, pefte! I fee how it is,” fays Monfieur 
Baptifte, continuing the talk in French. ‘* The 
Great Serious is ferioufly ”—‘‘ alarmed for Mon- 
fieur Baptifte,” broke in the-Colonel. Efmond 
neither liked the tone with which the Prince 
fpoke of the ladies, nor the eyes with which he 
regarded them. — 

The bed-chamber and: the two rooms adjoining 

it, the clofet and the apartment which was to be 
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called my lord’s parlour, were already lighted 
and awaiting their occupier; and the collation 
laid for my lord’s fupper. Lord Caftlewood 
and his mother and fifter came up the ftair a 
minute afterwards, and fo foon as the domefticks 
had quitted the apartment, Caftlewood and 
Efmond uncovered, and the two ladies went 
down on their knees before the Prince, who 
gracioufly gave a hand to each. He looked his 
part of Prince much more naturally than that of 
fervant, which he had juft been trying, and raifed 
them both with a great deal of nobility, as well 
as kindnefs in his air. ‘* Madam,” fays he, 
“my mother will thank your ladyfhip for your 
hofpitality to her fon; for you, madam,” 
turning to Beatrix, ‘‘I cannot bear to fee fo 
much beauty in fuch a pofture. You will betray 
Monfieur Baptifte if you kneel to him; {ure ’tis 
his place rather to kneel to you.” 

A light fhone out of her eyes; a gleam bright 
enough to kindle paffion in any breaft. There 
were times when this creature was fo handfome, 
that fhe feemed, as it were, like Venus revealing 
herfelf a goddefs in a flafh of brightnefs. She 
appeared fo now; radiant, and with eyes bright 
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with a wonderful luftre. A pang, as of rage 
and jealoufy, fhot through Efmond’s heart, as he 
caught the look fhe gave the Prince; and he 
clenched his hand involuntarily and looked acrofs 
to Caftlewood, whofe eyes anfwered his alarm- 
fignal, and were alfo on the alert. The Prince 
gave his fubjects an audience of a few minutes, 
and then the two ladies and Colonel Efmond 
quitted the chamber. Lady Caftlewood preffed 
his hand as they defcended the ftair, and the 
three went down to the lower rooms, where they 
waited awhile till the travellers above fhould be 
refrefhed and ready for their meal. 

_ Efmond looked at Beatrix, blazing with her 
jewels on her beautiful neck. <‘‘I have kept my 
word,” fays he: ‘‘ And I mine,” fays Beatrix, 
looking down on the diamonds. 

‘© Were I the Mogul Emperor,” fays the 
Colonel, ‘‘ you fhould have all that were dug 
out of Golconda.” 

‘‘ Thefe are a great deal too good for me,” 
fays Beatrix, dropping her head on her beautiful 
breaft,—*‘ fo are you all, all:” and when fhe 
looked up again, as fhe did in a moment, and 
after a figh, her eyes, as they gazed at her coufin, 
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wore that melancholy and infcrutable look which 
‘twas always impoffible to found. | 

When the time came for the fupper, of which 
we were advertifed by a knocking overhead, 
Colonel Efmond and the two ladies went to the 
upper apartment, where the Prince already was, 
and by his fide the young vifcount, of exactly 
the fame age, fhape, and with features not 
difiimilar, though Frank’s were the handfomer of 
the two. The Prince fat down, and bade the 
ladies fit. ‘The gentlemen remained ftanding ; 
there was, indeed, but one more cover laid at the 
table :-—‘* Which of you will take it?” fays he. 

‘¢ The head of our houfe,” fays Lady Caftle- 
wood, taking her fon’s hand, and looking towards 
Colonel Efmond with a bow and a great tremor 
of the voice; ‘‘the Marquis of Efmond will 
have the honour of ferving the King.” 

“‘] fhall have the honour of waiting on his 
Royal Highnefs,” fays Colonel Efmond, filling a 
cup of wine, and, as the fafhion of that day was, 
he prefented it to the King on his knee. 

‘©T drink to my hoftefs and her family,” fays 
the Pnnce, with no very well pleafed air; but 
the cloud paffed immediately off his face, and he 
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talked to the ladies in a ltvely, rattling ftrain, 
quite undifturbed by poor Mr. E{mond’s yellow 
countenance, that I dare fay looked very glum. 
When the time came to take leave, E{mond 
marched homewards to his lodgings, and met 
Mr. Addifon on the road that night, walking to 
a cottage he had at Fulham, the moon fhining 
on his handfome, ferene face :—‘‘ What cheer, 
brother,” fays Addifon, laughing, “I thought it 
was a foot-pad advancing in the dark, and behold 
tis an old friend. We may fhake hands, Colonel, 
in the dark, ’tis better than fighting by daylight. 
Why fhould we quarrel, becaufe I am a Whig 
and thou art a Tory? Turn thy fteps and walk 
with me to Fulham, where there is a nightingale 
ftill finging in the garden, and a cool bottle in a 
cave I know of ; you fhall drink to the Pretender 
if you like, and I will drink my liquor my own 
way: I have had enough of good liquor ?—no, 
never! There is no fuch word as enough, as a 
{topper for good wine. Thou wilt not come? 
Come any day, come foon. You know I 
remember Simois and the Sigeia tellus, and the 
proelia mixta mero, mixta mero,” he repeated, 
with ever fo flight a touch of merum in his voice, 
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and walked back a little way on the road with 
Efmond, bidding the other remember he was 
always his friend, and indebted to him for his aid 
in the ‘* Campaign” poem. And very likely 
Mr. Under Secretary would have ftepped in and 
taken ’tother bottle at the Colonel’s lodging, had 
the latter invited him, but Efmond’s mood was 
none of the gayeft, and he bade his friend an 
inhofpitable good night at the door. 

‘< T have done the deed,” thought he, fleeplefs, 
and looking out into the night ; ‘“‘he is here, 
and I have brought him; he and Beatrix are 
fleeping under the fame roof now. Whom did 
I mean to ferve in bringing him? Was it the 
Prince, was it Henry Efmond? Had I not beft 
have joined the manly creed of Addifon yonder, 
that fcouts the old do¢trine of right divine, that 
boldly declares that Parliament and people confe- 
crate the Sovereign, not Bifhops -nor genealogies, 
nor oils, nor coronations.” The eager gaze of 
the young Prince watching every movement 
of Beatrix, haunted Efmond and purfued him. 
The Prince’s figure appeared before him in his 
feverifh dreams many times that night. He 
wifhed the deed undone, for which he had laboured 
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fo. He was not the firft that has regretted his 
own act, or brought about his own undoing. 
Undoing? Should he write that word in his late 
years? No, on his knees before Heaven, rather 
be thankful for what then he deemed his mif- 
fortune, and which hath caufed the whole fubfe- 
quent happinefs of his life. 

Efmond’s man, honeft John Lockwood, had 
ferved his mafter and the family all his life, and 
the Colonel knew that he could anfwer for John’s 
fidelity as for his own. John returned with the 
horfes from Rochefter betimes the next morning, 
and the Colonel gave him to underftand that on 
going to Kenfington, where he was free of the 
fervants’ hall, and, indeed, courting Mrs. Beatrix’s 
maid, he was to afk no queftions, and betray no 
{urprife, but to vouch ftoutly that the young 
gentleman he fhould fee in a red coat there was 
my Lord Vifcount Caftlewood, and that his 
attendant in grey, was Monfieur Baptifte the 
Frenchman. He was to tell his friends in the 
kitchen fuch ftories as he remembered of my 
Lord Vifcount’s youth at Caftlewood; what a 
wild boy he was ; how he ufed to drill Jack and 
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in fine, he knew refpecting my Lord Vifcount’s 
early days. Jack’s ideas of painting had not. 
beeri much cultivated during his refidence in 
Flanders with his mafter ; and before my young 
lord’s return, he had been eafily got to believe 
that the picture brought over from Paris, and 
now hanging in Lady Caftlewood’s drawing-room, 
was a perfect likenefs of her fon the young lord. 
And the domefticks having all feen the picture 
many times, and catching but a momentary 
imperfect glimpfe of the two ftrangers on the 
night of their arrival, never had a reafon to doubt 
the fidelity of the portrait; and next day, when 
they faw the original of the piece habited exactly 
as he was reprefented in the painting, with the 
fame perriwig, ribands; and uniform of the 
Guard, quite naturally addreffed the gentleman 
as my Lord Caftlewood, my Lady Vifcountefs’s 
fon. 

The fecretary of the night previous, was now 
the vifcount; the vifcount wore the fecretary’s 
grey frock; and John Lockwood was inftructed 
to hint to the world below ftairs that my lord 
being a papift, and very devout in that religion, 
his attendant might be no other than his chaplain 
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from Bruxelles; hence, if he took his meals in 
my lord’s company there was little reafon for 
furprife. Frank was further cautioned to {peak 
Englifh with a foreign accent, which tafk he 
performed indifferently well, and this caution was 
the more neceffary becaufe the Prince himfelf. 
fcarce {poke our language like a native of the 
ifland; and John Lockwood laughed with the 
folks below ftairs at the manner in which my 
lord, after five years abroad, fometimes forgot 
his own tongue and fpoke it like a Frenchman: 
. ©] warrant,” fays he, ‘that with the Englifh 
beef and beer, his lordfhip will foon get back the 
proper ufe of his mouth ;” and to do his new 
lordfhip juftice, he took to beer and beef very 
kindly. | 
The Prince drank fo much, and was fo loud 
and imprudent in his talk after his drink, that 
Efmond often trembled for him. His meals 
were ferved as much as: poffible in his. own 
chamber, though. frequently he made his‘ appear- 
ance in Lady Caftlewood’s parlour and drawing- 
room, calling Beatrix. “ fifter,” and her ladyfhip 
‘© mother,”? or ‘*madam,” before the fervants. 
And choofing to aét entirely: up to the part of 
Q 2 
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brother and fon, the Prince fometimes faluted 
Mrs. Beatrix and Lady Caftlewood with a 
freedom which his fecretary did not like, and 
which, for his part, fet Colonel Efmond tearing 
with rage. 

The guefts had not been three days in the 
houfe when poor Jack Lockwood came with a 
rueful countenance to his mafter, and faid: ‘* My 
lord, that is—the gentleman, has been tampering 
with Mrs. Lucy (Jack’s {weetheart), and given 
her guineas and a kifs.” I fear that Colonel 
Efmond’s mind was rather relieved, than other- 
wife, when he found that the ancillary beauty 
was the one whom the Prince had felected. His 
royal taftes were known to lie that way, and 
continued fo in after life. The heir of one of 
the greateft names, of the greateft kingdoms, and 
of the greateft misfortunes in Europe, was often 
content to lay the dignity of his birth and griet 
at the wooden fhoes of a French chamber-maid, 
and to repent afterwards (for he was very devout), 
in afhes taken from the duft-pan. ’Tis for 
mortals fuch as thefe, that nations fuffer, that 
parties ftruggle, that warriors fight and bleed. 
A year afterwards gallant heads were falling, and 
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Nithsdale in efcape, and Derwentwater on the 
fcaffold, whilft the heedlefs ingrate, for whom 
they rifked and loft all, was tippling with his 
feraglio of miftrefles in his petite maifon of 
Chaillot. 

Blufhing to be forced to bear fuch an errand, 
Efmond had to go to the Prince and warn him 
that the girl, whom his Highnefs was bribing, 
was John Lockwood’s fweetheart, an honeft 
refolute man who had ferved in fix campaigns, 
and feared nothing, and who knew that the 
perfon, calling himfelf Lord Caftlewood, was not 
his young mafter; and the Colonel befought 
the Prince to confider, what the effect of a fingle 
man’s jealoufy might be, and to think of other 
defigns he had in hand, more important than the 
feduction of a waiting-maid, and the humiliation 
of a brave man, 

Ten times, perhaps, in the courfe of as many 
days, Mr. Efmond had to warn the royal young 
_ adventurer of fome imprudence or fome freedom. 
He received thefe remonftrances very teftily, 
fave perhaps in this affair of poor Lockwood’s, 
when he deigned to burft out a-laughing, and 
faid, ‘“‘ What! the /oubrette has peached to the 
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amoureux, and Crifpin is angry, and Crifpin has 
ferved, and Crifpin has been a corporal, has he? 
Tell him we will reward his valour with a pair of 
colours, and recompentfe his fidelity.” 

Colonel Efmond ventured to utter fome other 
words of entreaty, but the Prince, ftamping 
imperioufly, cried out, ‘Affez, milord: je 
m’ennuye a la préche ; Iam not come to London 
to go to the fermon.” And he complained after- 
wards to Caftlewood that “le petit jaune, le 
noir Colonel, le Marquis Mifantrope (by which 
facetious names his Royal Highnefs was pleafed 
to defignate Colonel Efmond), fatigued him 
with his grand airs and virtuous homilies.” 

The Bifhop of Rochefter, and other gentle- 
men, engaged in the tranfaction which had 
brought the Prince over, waited upon his Royal 
Highnefs, conftantly afking for my Lord Caftle- 
wood on their arrival at Kenfington, and being 
openly conducted to his Royal Highnefs in that 
character, who received them either in my lady’s 
drawing-room below, or above in his own apart- 
ment; and all implored him to quit the houfe as 
little as poffible, and to wait there till the fignal 
fhould be given for him to appear. The ladies 
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entertained him at cards, over which amufement 
he {pent many hours in each day and night. He 
paffed many hours more in drinking, during 
which time he would rattle and talk very agree- 
ably, and efpecially if the Colonel was abfent, 
whofe prefence always feemed to frighten him ; 
and the poor * Colonel Noir ” took that hint as 
a command accordingly, and feldom intruded his 
black face upon the convivial hours of this 
auguft young prifoner. Except for thofe few 
perfons of whom the porter had the lift, Lord 
Caftlewood -was denied to all friends of the houfe 
who waited on his lordfhip. The wound he 
had received had broke out again from his journey 
on horfeback, fo the world and the domefticks 
were informed. And Doétor A——,* his 
phyfician, (I fhall not mention his name, but he 
was phyfician to the Queen, of the Scots nation, 
' and a man remarkable for his benevolence as well 
as his wit,) gave orders that he fhould be kept 
perfectly quiet until the wound fhould heal. 
With this gentleman, who was one of the moft 
active and influential of our party, and the others 


* There can be very little doubt, that the Doétor mentiened - 
by my dear father, was the famous Dr. Arbuthnot.—R. E. W. 
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before fpoken of, the whole fecret lay ; and it 
was kept with fo much faithfulnefs, and the ftory 
we told fo fimple and natural, that there was no 
likelihood of a difcovery except from the impru- 
dence of the Prince himfelf, and an adventurous 
Jevity that we had the greateft difficulty to con- 
troul. As for Lady Caftlewood, although fhe 
-{carce fpoke a word, twas eafy to gather from 
, her demeanour, and one or two hints fhe dropped, 
how deep her mortification was at finding the 
‘hero whom fhe had chofen to worfhip all her 
life (and whofe reftoration had formed almoft 
..the moft facred part of her prayers), no more 
_ than a man, and not a good one. She thought 
misfortune might have chaftened him; but that 
. inftructrefs had rather rendered him callous than 
humble, His devotion, which was quite real, 
kept him from no fin he had a mind to. His talk 
fhowed good-humour, gaiety, even wit enough ; 
but there was a levity in his aéts and words 
that he had brought from among thofe libertine 
devotees with whom he had been bred, and that 
fhocked the fimplicity and purity of the Englifh 
lady, whofe gueft he was. Efmond fpoke his 
mind to Beatrix pretty freely about the Prince, 
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getting her brother too to put in a word of 
' warning. Beatrix was entirely of their opinion ; 
fhe thought he was very light, very light and 
recklefs: fhe could not even fee the good looks 
Colonel Efmond had fpoken of. The Prince 
had bad teeth, and a decided fquint. How could 
we fay he did not fquint? His eyes were fine, 
but there was certainly a caft in them. She 
rallied him at table with wonderful wit; fhe 
{poke of him invariably as of a mere boy; fhe 
was more fond of Efmond than ever, praifed 
him to her brother, praifed him to the Prince, 
when his Royal Highnefs was pleafed to fneer 
at the Colonel, and warmly efpoufed his caufe: 
“And if your Majefty does not give him the 
Garter his father had, when the Marquis of 
Efmond comes to your Majefty’s court, I will 
hang myfelf in my own garters, or will cry my 
eyes out.” ‘* Rather than lofe thofe,” fays the 
Prince, “he fhall be made Archbifhop and 
Colonel of the Guard” (it was Frank Caftle- 
wood who told me of this converfation over 
their fupper). 

“< Yes,” cries fhe, with one of her laughs, I fancy 
I hear it now. Thirty years afterwards I hear 
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that delightful mufick; ‘yes, he fhall be Arch- 
bifhop of Efmond and Marquis of Canterbury.” 

«And what will your ladyfhip be?” fays the 
Prince ; ‘“ you have but to choofe your place.” 

‘<J,” fays Beatrix, ‘ will be mother of the 
maids to the Queen of his Majefty King James 
the Third—Vive le Roy!” and fhe made him a 
great curtfey, and drank a part of a glafs of wine 
in his honour. 

‘©The Prince feized hold of the glafs and 
drank the laft drop of it,” Caftlewood faid, ‘and 
my mother, looking very anxious, rofe up and 
afked leave to retire. But that Trix ts my 
‘mother’s daughter, Harry,” Frank continued, 
‘© T don’t know what a horrid fear I fhould have 
of her. I wifh—I with this bufinefs were over. 
You are older than I am, and wifer, and better, 
and I owe you everything, and would die for 
you—before George I would; but I with the 
end of this were come.” | 

Neither of us very likely paffed a tranquil 
night; horrible doubts and torments racked 
Efmond’s foul; ’twas a {cheme of perfonal ambi- 
tion, a daring ftroke for a felfifh end,—he knew 
at. What cared he, in his heart, who was King? 
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Were not his very fympathies and fecret con- 
victions on the other fide—on the fide of People, 
Parliament, Freedom? And here was he, engaged 
for a Prince, that had fcarce heard the word 
liberty ; that priefts and women, tyrants by 
nature both, made a tool of. The Mifanthrope 
was in no better humour after hearing that ftory, 
and his grim face more black and yellow than 
ever. 


CHAPTER X. 
—-+ £96 3 — 


WE ENTERTAIN A VERY DISTINGUISHED GUEST AT 
KENSINGTON. 


HOULD any clue be found to the dark 
intrigues at the latter end of Queen Anne’s 

time, or any hiftorian be inclined to follow it, 
*twill be difcovered, I have little doubt, that not 
one of the great perfonages about the Queen had 
a defined fcheme of policy, independent of that 
private and felfifh intereft, which each was bent 
on purfuing; St. John was for St. John, and 
Harley for Oxford, and Marlborough for John 
Churchill, always; and according as they could 
get help from St. Germains or Hannover, they 
fent over proffers of allegiance to the Princes 
there, or betrayed one to the other: one caufe, 
or one fovereign, was as good as another to them, 
fo that they could hold the beft place under him; 
and like Lockit and Peachem, the Newgate 
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chiefs in the Rogues’ Opera Mr. Gay wrote 
afterwards, had each in his hand documents and 
proofs of treafon which would hang the other, 
only he did not dare to ufe the weapon, for fear 
of that one which his neighbour alfo carried in 
his pocket. Think of the great Marlborough, 
the greateft fubject in all the world, a conqueror 
of Princes, that had marched victorious over 
Germany, Flanders, and France, that had given 
the law to Sovereigns abroad, and been wor- 
fhipped as a divinity at home, forced to fneak 
out of England,—his credit, honours, places, all 
taken from him; his friends in the army broke 
and ruined; and flying before Harley, as abje& 
and powerlefs as a poor debtor before a bailiff 
with a writ. A paper, of which Harley got 
poffeffion, and fhowing beyond doubt that the 
Duke was engaged with the Stuart family, was 
the weapon with which the Treafurer drove 
Marlborough out of the kingdom. He fled to 
Antwerp, and began intriguing inftantly on the 
other fide, and came back to England, as all 
know, a Whig and a Hannoverian. 

Though the Treafurer turned out of the army 
and office every man, military or civil, known to 
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be the Duke’s friend, and gave the vacant pofts 
among the Tory party ; he, too, was playing the 
double game between Hannover and St. Germains, 
awaiting the expected cataftrophe of the Queen’s 
death to be Mafter of the State, and offer it to 
either family that fhould bribe him beft, or that 
the nation fhould declare for. Whichever the 
King was, Harley’s object was to reign over him; 
and to this end he fupplanted the former famous 
favourite, decried the actions of the war which 
had made Marlborough’s name illuftrious, and 
difdained no more than the great fallen competitor 
of his, the meaneft arts, flatteries, intimidations, 
that would fecure his power. If the greateft 
fatirift the world ever hath feen, had writ againft 
Harley, and not for him, what a hiftory had he 
left behind of the laft years of Queen Anne’s 
reign! But Swift, that {corned all mankind, and 
himfelf not the leaft of all, had this merit of a 
faithful partifan, that he loved thofe chiefs who 
treated him well, and ftuck by Harley bravely in 
his fall, as he gallantly had ee him in his 
better fortune. . 

Incomparably more brilliant, more {plendid, 
eloquent, accomplifhed, than his rival, the great 
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St. John could be as felfifh as Oxford was, and 
could act the double part as fkilfully as ambi- 
dextrous Churchill. He whofe talk was always 
of liberty, no more fhrunk from ufing perfe- 
cution and the pillory againft his opponents, 
than if he had been at Lifbon and Grand 
Inquifitor. This lofty patriot was on his knees 
at Hannover and St. Germains too; notorioufly 
of no religion, he toafted Church and Queen 
as boldly as the ftupid Sacheverel, whom he 
ufed and laughed at; and to ferve his turn, 
and to overthrow his enemy, he could intrigue, 
coax, bully, wheedle; fawn on the Court- 
favourite and creep up the back-ftair as filently 
as Oxford who fupplanted Marlborough, and 
whom he himfelf fupplanted. The crafh of 
my Lord Oxford happened at this very time, 
whereat my hiftory is now arrived. He was 
come to the very laft days of his power, and 
the agent whom he employed to overthrow 
the conqueror of Blenheim, was-now engaged 
to upfet the conqueror’s conqueror, and hand 
over the ftaff of government to Bolingbroke, 
who had been panting to hold it. 

In expectation of the ftroke that was now 
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preparing, the Irifh regiments in the French fervice 
were al. brought round about Boulogne in Picardy, 
to pafs over if need were, with the Duke of 
Berwick ; the foldiers of France no longer, but 
fubjects of James the Third of England and 
Ireland King. ‘The fidelity of the great mafs 
of the Scots (thdugh a moft active, refolute, and 
gallant Whig party, admirably and energetically 
ordered and difciplined, was known to be in 
Scotland too), was notorioufly unfhaken in their 
King. A very great body of Tory clergy, 
nobility, and gentry, were publick partifans of 
the exiled Prince; and the indifferents might 
be counted on to cry King George or King 
James, according as either fhould prevail. The 
Queen, efpecially in her latter days, inclined 
towards her own family. The Prince was lying 
actually in London, within a ftone’s-caft of his 
fifter’s palace; the firft minifter toppling to his 
fall, and fo tottering that the weakeft pufh of a 
woman’s finger would fend him down; and as 
for Bolingbroke, his fucceffor, we know on whofe 
fide his power and his fplendid eloquence would 
be on the day when the Queen fhould appear 
openly before her Council and fay :—‘‘ This, my 
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lords, is my brother, here is my father’s heir, 
and mine after me.” | 

During the whole of the previous year the 
~ Queen had had many and repeated fits of ficknefs, 
fever and lethargy, and her death had been 
conftantly looked for by all her attendants. 
The EleGtor of Hanover had wifhed to fend his 
fon, the Duke of Cambridge,—to pay his court to 
his coufin the Queen, the Elector faid ;—in truth, 
to be on the fpot when death fhould clofe her 
career. Frightened perhaps to have fuch a 
memento mori under her royal eyes, her Majefty 
had angrily forbidden the young Prince’s coming 
into England. Either fhe defired to, keep the 
chances for her brother open yet ; or the people 
about her did not wih to clofe with the Whig 
candidate till they could make terms with him. 
The quarrels of her minifters before her face at 
the Council board, the pricks of confcience very 
likely, the importunities of her minifters, and 
conftant turmoil and agitation round about her, 
had weakened and irritated the Princefs extremely ; 
her ftrength was giving way under thefe continual 
trials of her temper, and from day to day it was 
expected fhe muft come to a fpeedy end of them. 
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Juft before Vifcount Caftlewood and his com- 
_ panion came from France her Majefty was taken 
ill. The St. Anthony’s fire broke out on the 
Royal legs ; there was no hurry for the prefenta- 
tion of the young lord at Court, or that perfon 
who fhould ‘appear under his name; and my 
Lord Vifcount’s wound breaking out opportunely, 
he was kept conveniently in his chamber until 
fuch time as his phyfician fhould allow him to 
bend his knee before the Queen. At the com- 
mencement of July, that influential lady, with 
whom it has been mentioned that our party had 
relations, came frequently to vifit her young 
friend, the Maid of Honour, at Kenfington, and 
my Lord Vifcount (the real or fuppofititious), 
who was an invalid at Lady Caftlewood’s houfe. 

' On the 27th day of July, the lady in queftion: 
who held the moft intimate poft about the 
Queen, came in her chair from the Palace hard 
by, bringing to the little party in Kenfingtori 
Square, intelligence of the very higheft import- 
ance. The final blow had been ftruck, and my 
Lord of Oxford and Mortimer was no longer 
Treafurer. The ftaff was as yet given to no 


fucceffor, though my Lord Bolingbroke would 
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undoubtedly be the man. And now the time was 
came, the Queen’s Abigail faid: and now my 
Lord Caftlewood ought to be pa at to the 
Sovereign. 

After that fcene which ‘Lord Caftlewood 
witnefled and defcribed to his coufin, who 
paffed fuch a miferable night of mortification and 
jealoufy as he thought over the tranfaction ; no. 
doubt the three perfons who were fet by nature 
as prote@ors over Beatrix came to the fame 
conclufion, that fhe muft be removed from the 
prefence of a man whofe defires towards her 
were expreffed only too clearly ; and who was 
ho more fcrupulous in feeking to gratify them 
than his father had been before Him. -I fuppofe 
Efmond’s miftrefs, her fon, and the Colonel 
himfelf, had been all fecretly debating this matter 
in their minds, for when Frank broke out, in 
his blunt way, with :—** I think Beatrix had beft 
be any where but here,”’—Lady Caftlewood faid: _ 
—] thank you, Frank, I have thought fo too;”’ 
and Mr. Efmond, though he only remarked that 
it was not for him to fpeak, fhowed plainly by the 
delight on his countenance, how ay ae 


that propofal was to him. : 
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“One fees that you think with us, Henry,” 
fays the vifcountefs with éver fo little of farcafm 
in her torie: ‘¢ Beatrix is beft out of this houfe 
whilft we have our gueft in it, and as foon as 
this morning’s bufinefs ‘is done, fhe ought to quit 
London.” 

‘* What morning’s bufinefs?” afked Colonel 
Efmond, not knowing what had been arranged, 
though in faé the ftroke next in importance to 
that of bringing the Prince, and of having him 
acknowledged by the Queen, was now being 
performed at the very moment we three were 
converfing together. 

The Court-lady with whom our plan was 
concerted, and’ who was a chief agent in it, the 
Court-phyfician, and the Bifhop of Rochefter, 
who were the other two moft active participators 
in our plan, had held many councils in our houfe 
at Kenfington and elfewhere, as to the means beft 
_ to be adopted for prefenting our young adven- 
turer to his fifter the Queen. The fimple and 
eafy plan propofed by Colonel Efmond had been 
agreed to’ by all parties, which was that on fome 
rather private day when there were not many 
perfons about the Court, the Prince fhould 
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appear there as my Lord Caftlewood, fhould be 
greeted by his fifter-in-waiting, and led by that 
Other Lady into the clofet of the Queen. And 
according to her Majefty’s health or humour, and 
the circumftances that might arife during the 
. interview ; it was.to be left to the difcretion of 
thofe prefent at it, and to the Prince himfelf, 
whether he fhould declare that it was the Queen's 
- own brother, or the brother of Reatrix Efmond, 
who kiffed her Royal hand. And this plan being 
determined on, we were all waiting in very much 
anxiety for the day and fignal of execution. 

Two mornings after that fupper, it being the 
27th day of July, the Bifhop of Rochefter break- 
fafting with Lady Caftlewood and her family, and 
the meal fcarce over, Doctor A.’s coach drove 
up to our houfe at Kenfington, and the Doctor 
appeared amongtft the party there, enlivening a 
-rather gloomy company, for the mother and 
daughter had had words in the morning in 
refpect to the tranfactions of that fupper and 
other adventures perhaps, and on the day 
fucceeding. Beatrix’s haughty {fpirit brooked 
- remonftrances from no fuperior, much lefs from 
her mother, the gentleft of creatures, whom the | 
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girl commanded rather than obeyed. And 
feeling fhe was wrong, and that by a thoufand 
coquetries (which -fhe could no more help 
exercifing on every man that came near her, 
than the fun can help fhining on great and {mall, ) 
fhe had provoked the Prince’s dangerous admi- 
ration, and allured him to. the expreffion of it ; 
fhe was only the more wilful and imperious, the 
more fhe felt her error. 

To this party, the Prince being ferved with 
chocolate in his bed-chamber where he lay late 
fleeping away the fumes of his wine, the Doctor 
‘came, and by the urgent and ftartling nature of 
‘his news diffipated inftantly that’ private and 
minor unpleafantry under which the family of 
Caftlewood was labouring. 

He afked for the Gueft; the Gueft was above 
in his own apartment: he bade Monfieur Baptifte 
go up to his mafter inftantly, and requefted that 
My Lord Vifcount Caftlewood would ftraightway 
put his uniform on, and come away in the 
-Doétor’s coach now at the door. 

He then informed Madam Beatrix what her 
part of the comedy was to. be :—‘‘In half an 
hour,” fays he, ‘* her Majefty and her favourite 
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lady will take the air in the Cedar-walk behind 
the New Banqueting-houfe. Her Majefty will be 
drawn in a garden-chair, Madam Beatrix Ef{mond 
and her brother my Lord Vifcount Caftlewood will be 
walking in the private garden (here is Lady 
Mafham’s key), and will come unawares upon the 
Royal party. The man that draws the chair will 
retire, and leave the Queen, the favourite, and 
the Maid of Honour, and her brother together ; 
Mrs. Beatrix will prefent her brother, and then !— 
and then, my Lord Bifhop will pray for the refult 
of the interview, and his Scots clerk will fay 
Amen! Quick, put on your hood, Madam 
Beatrix ; why doth not his Majefty come down? 
Such another chance may not prefent itfelf for 
months again.” 

The Prince was late and lazy, and indeed 
had all but loft that chance through his indolence. 
The Queen was actually about to leave the 
garden juft when the party reached it, the Doctor, 
the Bifhop, the Maid of Honour and her brother 
went off together in the phyfician’s coach, and 
had been gone half-an-hour when Colonel Efmond 
came to Kenfington Square. 

The news of this errand, on which Beatrix 
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was gone, of courfe for a moment put all 
thoughts of private: jealoufy out of Colonel 
Efmond’s head. In half an hour more the coach 
returned; the Bifhop defcended from it firft, 
and gave his arm to Beatrix, who now came out. 
His lordfhip went back into the carriage again, 
and the Maid of Honour entered the houfe alone. 
We were all-gazing at her from the upper 
window, trying to read from her countenance the 
refult of the interview from which fhe had juft 
come. 

She came into the drawing-room in a great 
tremour and very pale; fhe afked for a glafs of 
water as her mother went to meet her, and after 
‘drinking that and putting off her hood, fhe 
began to fpeak:—‘* We may all hope for the 
beft,” fays fhe; ‘‘it has coft the Queen a fit. 
Her Majefty was in her chair, in the Cedar- 
walk, accompanied only by Lady » when 
we entered by the private wicket from the weft 
fide of the garden, and turned towards her, the 
Doétor following us. They waited in a fide-walk 
hidden by the fhrubs, as we advanced towards 
the chair. My heart throbbed fo I fcarce could 
{peak ; but my Prince whifpered, ‘ Courage, 
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Beatrix ;? and marched on with a fteady ftep. 
His face was a little flufhed, but he was not 
‘afraid of the danger. He who fought fo bravely 
at Malplaquet fears nothing.” Efmond and 
Caftlewood looked at each other, at this complt- 
‘ment, neither liking the found of it. 

‘©The Prince uncovered,” Beatrix continued, 
“and I faw the Queen turning round to Lady 
Mafham as if afking who thefe two were.’ Her 
‘Majefty looked very pale and ill, and then flufhed 
up; the favourite made us a fignal to advance, 
and I went up leading my Prince by the hand, 
quite clofe to the chair: ‘ Your Majefty will give 
my Lord Vifcount your hand to kifs,’ fays her 
lady, and the Queen put out her hand, which 
the Prince kiffed, kneeling on his knee, he who 
fhould kneel to no mortal man or woman. 

«©< You have been long from England, my 
lord,’ fays the Queen: ‘why were you not 
here to give a home to your mother and 
fifter ?’ 

‘c¢ J am’ come, Madam, to ftay now, if the 
Queen defires me,’ fays the Prince, with another 
low bow. 

“© You have taken a foreign wife, my lord, 
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and a foreign religion; was not that of England 
good enough for you?’ 

‘©< In returning to my father’s church,’ fays 
the Prince, ‘I do not love my mother the lefs, 
nor am I the lefs faithful fervant of your Majefty.’ 

‘“‘ Here,” fays Beatrix, “the favourite gave 
me a little fignal with her hand to fall back, 
which I did, though I died to hear what fhould 
pafs; and whifpered fomething to the Queen, 
which made her Majefty ftart and utter one or 
two words in a hurried manner, looking towards 
the Prince, and catching hold with her hand of 
the arm of her chair. He advanced ftill nearer 
towards it; he began to fpeak very rapidly; I 
caught the words: ‘Father, bleffing, forgive- 
nefs,'—and then prefently the Prince fell on his 
knees; took from his breaft a paper he had 
there, handed it to the Queen, who, as foon as 
fhe faw it, flung up both her arms with a fcream, 
and took away that hand neareft the Prince, and 
which he endeavoured to kifs. He went on 
{peaking with great animation of gefture, now 
clafping his hands together on his heart, now 
opening them as though to fay: ‘I am here, 
your brother, in your power.” Lady Mafham 
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ran round on the other fide of the chair, kneeling 
too, and {peaking with great energy. She clafped 
the Queen’s hand on her fide, and picked up the 
paper her Majefty had let fall. The Prince rofe 
and made a further fpeech as though he would 
go; the favourite on the other hand urging her 
miftrefs, and then running back to the Prince 
brought him back once more clofe to the chair. 
Again he knelt down and took the Queen’s hand, 
which fhe did not withdraw, kiffing it a hundred 
times; my lady all the time, with fobs and 
{fupplications, {peaking over the chair. This 
while the Queen fat with a ftupified look, 
crumpling the paper with one hand, as my Prince 
embraced the other: then of a fudden fhe uttered 
feveral piercing fhrieks, and burft into a great fit 
of hyfterick tears and laughter. ‘ Enough, 
enough, fir, for this time,’ I heard Lady Mafham 
fay; and the chairman, who had withdrawn 
round the Banqueting-room, came back, alarmed 
by the cries: ‘ Quick,’ fays Lady Mafham, ‘get 
fome help, and I ran towards the Doctor, who, 
with the Bifhop of Rochefter, came up inftantly. 
Lady Mafham whifpered the Prince he might hope 


for the very beft ; and to be ready to-morrow ; and 
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he hath gone away to the Bifhop of Rochefter’s 
houfe, to meet feveral of his friends there. And 
fo the great ftroke is ftruck,” fays Beatrix, going 
down on her knees, and clafping her hands, 
“God fave the King : God fave the King.” 

Beatrix’s tale told, and the young lady herfelf 
calmed fomewhat of her agitation, we afked with 
regard to the Prince, who was abfent with Bifhop 
Atterbury, and were informed that ’twas likely 
he might remain abroad the whole day. Beatrix’s 
three kinsfolk looked at one another at this 
intelligence ; "twas clear the fame thought was 
paffing through the minds of all. 

But who fhould begin to break the news? 
Monfieur Baptifte, that is Frank Caftlewood, 
‘turned very red, and looked towards Efmond ; 
the Colonel bit his lips, and fairly beat a retreat 
into the window: it was Lady Caftlewood that 
opened upon Beatrix with the news which we 
knew would do anything but pleafe her. 

_ © Weare glad,” fays fhe, taking her daughter’s: 
hand, and fpeaking in a gentle voice, ‘‘ that the: 
gueft is away.” 

Beatrix drew back in an inftant, looking round! 
her at us three, and as if divining a danger. 
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heave ; ‘‘ are you fo foon tired of him?” 

“© We think one of us 1s devilifhly too fond of 
him,” cries out Frank Caftlewood. 

‘© And which is it—you, my lord, or is it 
mamma, who. is. jealous becaufe he drinks my 
health? or is it the head of the family (here fhe 
turned with an imperious look towards Colonel 
Efmond) who has taken of late to preach the 
King fermons.” 

‘We do not fay you are too free with his 
Mayjetty.” | 

“‘T thank you, madam,” fays Beatrix, with a 
tofs of the head and a curtfey. 

But her mother continued, with very great 
calmnefs and dignity—‘* At leaft we have not 
faid fo, though we might, were it poffible for a 
mother to fay fuch words to’ her own daughter, 
your father’s daughter.” 

‘© Eh! mon péere” breaks out Beatrix, ‘‘ was 
no better than other perfons’ fathers ;” and again 
fhe looked towards the Colonel. 

We all felt a fhock as fhe uttered thofe two or 
three French: words; her manner was exactly 
imitated from that of our foreign gueft. 
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“You had not learned to fpeak French a 
month ago, Beatrix,” fays her mother, fadly, 
“nor to fpeak ill of your father.” 

Beatrix, no doubt, faw that flip fhe had made 
in her flurry, for fhe blufhed crimfon: ‘I have 
learnt to honour the King,” fays fhe, drawing 

up, “and ’twere as well a others apes 
neither his Majefty nor me.’ 

“ If you refpected your mother a little more,” 
Frank faid, ‘ Trix, ye would. do ones 
no hurt.” 

<‘T am no child,” fays the, turning round on 
him; ‘we have lived very well thefe five years 
without the benefit of your advice or example, 
and I intend to take neither now. Why does not 
the head of the houfe fpeak?” fhe wenton; ‘he 
rules everything here; when his chaplain has 
done finging the pfalms, will his lordfhip deliver 
the fermon? Iam tired of the pfalms.” The 
Prince had ufed almoft the very fame words’ in 
regard to Colonel Efmond, that the imprudent 
girl repeated in her wrath. 

“You fhow yourfelf a very apt fcholar, 
madam,” fays the Colonel; and turning to his 
miftrefs : ‘Did your gueft ufe thefe words in your 
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ladyfhip’s hearing, or was it to Beatrix in private 
that he was pleafed to impart his opinion regard- 
ing my tirefome fermon ?”’ 

‘¢ Have you feen him alone?” cries my lord, 
flarting up with an oath: “¢ by God, have you 
feen him alone?” | | 

‘© Were he here, you wouldn’t dare fo to infult 
me; no, you would not dare!” cries Frank’s 
fitter. “Keep your oaths, my lord, for your wife; 
we are not ufed here to fuch language. ’Tiill 
you came, there ufed to be kindnefs between me 
and mamma, and I cared for her when you never 
did, when you were away for years with your 
horfes, and your miftrefs, and your popifh wife.” 
| By »” fays my lord, rapping out another 
oath, ‘* Clotilda is an angel ; how dare you faya 
word againft Clotilda ? ” 

Colonel Efmond could not refrain from a 
{mile, to fee how eafy Frank’s attack was drawn 
off by that feint :—*<I fancy Clotiida is not the 
fubject in hand,” fays Mr. Efmond, rather fcorn- 
fully; “her ladyfhip is at Paris, a hundred 
leagues off, preparing baby-linen. It is about 
my Lord Caftlewood’s fifter, and not his wife, 
‘the queftion is.” 
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‘‘He is not my Lord Caftlewood,” fays: 
Beatrix, ‘‘ and he knows he is not; he is Colonel 
Francis Efmond’s fon, and no more, and he- 
wears a falfe title; and he lives on another man’s 
land, and he knows it.” Here was another 
defperate fally of the poor beleaguered garrifon, 
and an alerte in another quarter. ‘‘ Again, ! 
beg your pardon,” fays Efmond; <<‘ If there are. 
no proofs of my claim, I have no claim.. If my 
father acknowledged no heir, yours was his lawful 
fucceffor, and my Lord Caftlewood hath as good a 
right to his rank and {mall eftate as any man in. 
England. But that again is not the queftion, as 
you know very well: Jet us bring our talk 
back to it, as you will have me meddle in it. 
And I will give you frankly my opinion, that a 
houfe where a Prince lies all day, who refpects no 
woman, is no houfe for a young unmarried lady ; 
that you were better in the country than here ; 
that he ts here ona great end, from which no 
folly thould divert him; and that having nobly 
done your part of this morning, Beatrix, you 
fhould retire off the fcene awhile, and leave it to 
the other actors of the play.” 

As the Colonel fpoke with a perfe@ calmnefs 
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and politenefs, fuch as ’tis to be hoped he hath 
always fhown to women,* his miftrefs ftood by 
him one fide of the table, and Frank Caftlewood 
on the other hemming in poor Beatrix, that was 
behind it, and as it were, furrounding her with 
our approaches. 

Having twice fallied out, and been beaten 
back, fhe now, as I expected, tried the ultima ratio 
of women, and had recourfe to tears. Her 
beautiful eyes filled with them; I never could 
bear in her, nor in any woman, that expreffion of 
pain :—‘‘ I am alone,” fobbed fhe; ‘‘ you are 
three againft me, my brother, my mother, and 


* My dear father faith quite truly that his manner towards 
our fex was uniformly courteous. From my infancy upwards, he 
treated me with an extreme gentlenefs, as though I was a little 
lady. Ican fcarce remember (though I tried him often) ever 
hearing a rough word from him, nor was he lefs grave and kind 
in his manner to the humbleft negreffes on his eftate. He was 
familiar with no one except my mother, and it was delightful to 
witnefs up to the very laft days ‘the confidence between them. 
He was obeyed eagerly hy all under him; and my mother and 
all her houfehold lived in a conftant emulation to pleafe him, 
and quite a terror left in any way they fhould offend him. He 
was the humbleft man, with all this; the leaft exaéting, the moft 
eafily contented; and: Mr. Benfon, our minifter at Caftlewood, 
who attended him at the laft, ever faid—‘‘ I know not what 
Colonel Efmond’s doétrine was, but his life and death were 
thofe of a devout Chriftian.’"—R. E. W. 
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you. What have I done, that you fhould fpeak 
and look fo unkindly at me? Is it my fault 
that the Prince fhould, as you fay, admire me? 
Did I bring him here? Did I do aught but what 
you bade me, in making him welcome? Did 
you not tell me that our duty was to die for 
him? Did you not teach me, mother, night 
and morning, to pray for the King, before even 
ourfelves? What would you have of me, coufin, 
for you are the chief of the confpiracy againft 
me; I know you are, fir, and that my mother 
and brother are acting but as you bid them; 
whither would you have me go?” 

“‘T would but remove from the Prince,” fays 
Efmond, gravely, ‘‘a dangerous temptation ; 
Heaven forbid I fhould fay you would yield: I 
would only have him free of it. Your honour 
needs no guardian, pleafe God, but his im- 
prudence doth. He is fo far removed from all 
women by his rank, that his purfuit of them 
cannot but be unlawful. We would remove the 
deareft and faireft of our family from the chance 
of that infult, and that is why we would have you 
go, dear Beatrix.” 

“ Harry {peaks like a book,” fays Frank, with 
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one of his oaths, ‘‘and by —, every word he 
faith is true. You can’t help being handfome, 
Trix, no more can the Prince help following you. 
My counfel is that you go out of harm’s way ;. 
for, by the Lord, were the Prince to play any 
tricks with you, King as he is, or is to be, Harry 
Efmond and I would have juftice of him.” 

‘Are not two fuch champions enough to 
guard me?” fays Beatrix, fomething forrowfully ; 
“‘fure, with you two watching, no evil could 
happen to me.” | 

‘<In faith, I think not, Beatrix,” fays Colonel 
Efmond; ‘nor if the Prince knew us would 
he try.” 
' © But does he know you ?” interpofed Lady 
Efmond, very quiet; ‘‘he comes of a country 
where the purfuit of kings is thought no dis- 
honour to a woman: let us go, deareft Beatrix. 
Shall we go to Walcote or to Caftlewood? We 
are beft away from the city ; and when the Prince 
is acknowledged, and our champions have re- 
ftored him, and he hath his own houfe.at Saint 
James’s or Windfor, we can come back to — 
ours here. Do you not think fo, Harry. and 


Frank ?”’ 
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Frank and Harry thought with her, you may 
be fure. | 

“We will go then,” fays Beatrix, turning a 
little pale; ‘‘ Lady Mafham is to give me 
warning to-night how her Majefty is, and to- 


93 


morrow | 

‘‘T think we had beft go to-day, my dear,” 
fays my Lady Caftlewood ; ‘‘we might have the 
coach, and fleep at Hounflow, and reach home 
to-morrow. ”*Tis twelve o’clock ; bid the coach, 
coufin, be ready at one.” 

“¢ For fhame,” burft out Beatrix, ina paffion 
of tears and mortification: ‘* You difgrace me 
by your cruel precautions; my own mother 
is the firft to fufpecét me, and would take me 
away as my gaoler. I will not go with you, 
mother ; I will go as no one’s prifoner. If I 
wanted to deceive, do you think I could find no 
means of evading you? My family fufpects 
me. As thofe miftruft me that ought to love me 
moft, let me leave them ; I will go, but I will 
go alone: to Caftlewood, be it. I have been 
unhappy there and lonely enough, let me go 
back, but {pare me at leaft the humiliation of 
fetting a watch over my mifery, which is a trial 
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I can’t bear. Let me go when you will, but 
alone, or not at all. You three can ftay and 
triumph over my unhappinefs, and I will bear it 
as I have borne it before. Let my gaoler-in- 
chief go order the coach that is to take me away. 
I thank you, Henry Efmond, for your fhare in 
the confpiracy. All my life long, Pll thank you, 
and remember you; and you, brother, and you, 
mother, how fhall I fhow my gratitude to you 
for your careful defence of my honour ?” 

She {wept out of the room with the air of an 
Emprefs, flinging glances of defiance at us all, 
and leaving us conquerors of the field, but fcared, 
and almoft afhamed of our victory. It did 
indeed feem hard and cruel that we three fhould 
have con{pired the banifhment and humiliation 
of that fair creature. We looked at each other 
in filence ; *twas not the firft ftroke by many of 
our actions in that unlucky time, which being 
done, we wifhed undone. We agreed it was. 
beft fhe fhould go alone, fpeaking ftealthily. 
to one another, and under our breaths, like. 
perfons engaged in an act they felt ne 
in doing. 

In a half hour, it might be, after our talles 
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fhe came back, her countenance wearing the 
fame defiant air which it had borne when fhe 
left us. She held a fhagreen-cafe in her hand; 
Efmond knew it as containing his diamonds 
which he had given to her for her marriage with 
Duke Hamilton, and which fhe had worn fo fplen- 
didly on the inaufpicious night of the Prince’s 
arrival. ‘I have brought back,” fays fhe, ‘‘to 
the Marquis of Efmond the prefent he deigned to 
make me in days when he trufted me better than 
now. I will never accept a benefit or a kind- 
nefs from Henry Efmond more, and I give 
back thefe family diamonds, which belonged to 
one king’s miftrefs, to the gentleman that 
fufpected I would be another. Have you been 
upon your meffage of coach-caller, my Lord 
Marquis? Will you fend your valet to fee that 
Ido not run away?” We were right: yet, by. 
her manner, fhe had put us all in the wrong; 
we were conquerors, yet the honours of the day 
feemed to be with the poor oppreffed girl. 

That lucklefs box containing the ftones had 
firtt been ornamented with a Baron’s coronet, 
when Beatrix was engaged to the young gentle- 
man from whom fhe parted, and afterwards the 
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gilt crown of a Duchefs figured on the cover, 
which alfo poor Beatrix was deftined never to 
wear. Lady Caftlewood opened the cafe mecha- 
nically and fcarce thinking what fhe did; and 
behold, befides the diamonds, Efmond’s prefent, 
there lay in the box the enamelled miniature of 
the late Duke, which Beatrix had laid afide with 
her mourning when the King came into the 
_ houfe ; and which the poor heedlefs thing very 
likely had forgotten. 

*< Do you leave this, too, Beatrix?” fays her 
mother, taking the miniature out, and with a 
cruelty fhe did not very often fhow; but there 
are fome moments when the tendereft women 
are cruel, and fome triumphs which angels can’t 
forego. * 

Having delivered this ftab, Lady Efmond 
was frightened at the effect of her blow. It went 
to poor Beatrix’s heart ; fhe flufhed up and paffed 
a handkerchief acrofs her eyes, and kiffed the 
miniature, and put it into her bofom :—‘ I had 
forgot it,” fays fhe; ‘“ my injury made me 

* This remark fhows how unjuftly and contemptuoufly even 
the beft of men will fometimes judge of our fex. Lady Efmond 


had no intention of triumphing over her daughter; but from a 
fenfe of duty alone pointed out her deplorable wrong.—R. E. 
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forget my grief, my mother has recalled both to 
me. Farewell, mother, I think I never can 
forgive you, fomething hath broke between us 
that no tears nor years can repair; I always faid 
I was alone, you never loved me, never, and 
were jealous of me from the time I fat on my 
father’s knee. Let me go away, the fooner the 
better, I can bear to be with you no more.” 

‘©Go, child,” fays her mother ftill very ftern, 
‘<0 and bend your proud knees and afk forgive- . 
nefs, go pray in folititude for humility and. 
repentance. ”Tis not your reproaches that make 
me unhappy, ’tis your hard heart, my poor. 
Beatrix; may God foften it and teach you one 
day to feel for your mother.” 

If my miftrefs was cruel, at leaft fhe never 
could be got to own as much. Her haughtinefs 
quite overtopped Beatrix’s ; and if the girl had 
a proud fpirit, I very much fear it came to her 
by inheritance. 


CHAPTER XI. 


—-- £3 


OUR GUEST QUITS US AS NOT BEING HOSPITABLE ENOUGH. 


EATRIX’S departure took place within 
an hour, her maid going with her in the 
poft-chaife, and a man armed on the coach-box 
to prevent any danger of the road. Efmond and 
Frank thought of efcorting the carriage, but fhe 
indignantly refufed their company, and another 
man was fent to follow the coach, and not to 
leave it till it had paffed over Hounflow Heath 
on the next day. And thefe two forming the 
whole of Lady Caftlewood’s male domefticks, 
Mr. Efmond’s faithful John Lockwood came to 
wait on his miftrefs during their abfence, though 
he would have preferred to efcort Mrs. Lucy, 
his fweetheart, on her journey into the country. 
We had a gloomy and filent meal; it feemed 
as if a darknefs was over the houfe, fince the 
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bright face of Beatrix had been withdrawn from 
it. In the afternoon came a meflage from the 
favourite to relieve us fomewhat from this 
defpondency. ‘* The Queen hath been much 
fhaken,” the note faid; ‘‘ fhe is better now, and 
all things will go well. Let my Lord Caftlewood 
be ready again{t we fend for him.” 

At night there came a fecond billet: ‘* There 
hath been a great battle in Council; Lord 
Treafurer hath broke his Staff, and hath fallen 
never to rife again; no fucceffor is appointed. 
Lord B receives a great Whig company 
to-night at Golden Square. If he is trimming 
others are true; the Queen hath no more fits, 
but is a-bed now, and more quiet. Be ready 
againft morning, when I ftill hope all will be 
well.” 

The Prince came home fhortly after the © 
meffenger who bore this billet had left the houfe. 
His Royal Highnefs was fo much the better for 
the Bifhop’s liquor, that to talk affairs to him 
now, was of little fervice. He was helped to the 
Royal bed; he called Caftlewood familiarly by 
his own name; he quite forgot the part upon 
the acting of which his crown, his fafety, 
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wood’s fervants were out of the way, and only 
thofe heard him who would not betray him. 
He inquired after the adorable Beatrix, with a 
royal hiccup in his voice; he was eafily got to 
bed, and in a minute or two plunged in that deep 
flumber and forgetfulnefs with which Bacchus 
rewards the votaries of that God. We wifhed 
Beatrix had been there to fee him in his cups. 
We regretted, perhaps, that fhe was gone. 

One of the party at Kenfington Square was 
fool enough to ride to Hounflow that night, 
coram latronibus, and to the inn which the 
family ufed ordinarily in their journeys out of 
London. Efmond defired my landlord not to 
acquaint Madam Beatrix with his coming, and 
had the grim fatisfaction of pafling by the door 
of the chamber where fhe lay with her maid, and 
of watching her chariot fet forth in the early 
morning. He faw her {mile and flip money into 
the man’s hand who was ordered to ride behind 
the coach as far as Bagfhot. The road being 
open, and the other fervant armed, it appeared 
fhe difpenfed with the efcort of a fecond 
. domeftick ; and this fellow bidding his young 
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miftrefs adieu with many bows, went and took a 
pot of ale in the kitchen, and returned in com- 
pany with his brother fevant, John Coachman, 
and his horfes back:to London. 

They were not a mile out of Hounflow when 
the two worthies ftopped for more drink, and 
here they were {cared by feeing Colonel Efmond 
gallop by them. The man faid in reply to 
Colonel Efmond’s ftern queftion, that his young 
miftrefs had fent her duty, only that, no other 
meflage: fhe had had a very good night, and 
would reach Caftlewood by nightfall. The 
Colonel had no time for further colloquy, and 
galloped on fwiftly to London, having bufinefs 
of great importance there, as my reader very well 
knoweth. The thought of Beatrix riding away 
from the danger foothed his mind not a little. 
His horfe was at Kenfington Square, (honeft 
Dapple knew the way thither well enough, ) before 
the tipfy gueft of laft night was awake and 
fober. 

The account of the previous evening was 
known all over the town early next day. A 
violent altercation had taken place before the 
Queen in the Council-Chamber; and all the . 
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coffee-houfes had their verfion of the quarrel. 
The news brought my Lord Bifhop early to 
Kenfington Square, where he awaited the waking 
of his Royal mafter above ftairs, and fpoke 
confidently of having him proclaimed as Prince of 
Wales and heir to the throne before that day was 
over. The Bifhop had entertained on the 
previous afternoon certain of the moft influential 
gentlemen of the true Britifh party. His Royal 
Highnefs had charmed all, both Scots and Englih, 
Papifts and Churchmen: ‘ Even Quakers,” fays 
he, ‘‘ were at our meeting, and if the ftranger 
took a little too much Britifh punch and ale, he 
will foon grow more accuftomed to thofe liquors ; 
and my Lord Caftlewood,” fays the Bifhop with a 
laugh, ‘‘ muft bear the.cruel charge of having been 
for once in his life a little tipfy. He toafted 
your lovely fifter a dozen times, at which we all 
laughed,” fays the Bifhop, ‘‘ admiring fo much 
fraternal affection.—Where is that charming 
nymph, and why doth fhe not adorn your 
ladyfhip’s tea-table with her bright eyes?” 

Her ladyfhip faid, drily, that Beatrix was not 
at home that morning; my Lord Bifhop was too 
bufy with great affairs to trouble himfelf much 
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about the prefence or abfence of any lady however 
beautiful. 

We were yet at table when Dr. A came 
from the Palace with a look of great alarm; the 
fhocks the Queen had had the day before had 
acted on her feverely ; he had been fent for, and 
had ordered her to be blooded. The furgeon of 
Long Acre had come to cup the Queen, and her 
Majefty was now more eafy and breathed more 
freely. What made us ftart at the name of Mr. 
Ayme? ‘Il faut étre aimable pour étre aimé,”’ 
fays the merry Doctor; Efmond pulled his fleeve, 
and bade him hufh. It was to Aymé’s houfe, 
after his fatal duel, that my dear Lord Caftle- 
wood, Frank’s father, had been carried to die. 

No fecond vifit could be paid to the Queen on 
that day at any rate; and when our gueft above 
gave his fignal that he was awake, the Doctor, 
the Bifhop, and Colonel Efmond, waited upon 
the Prince’s levee, and brought him their news, 
cheerful or dubious. The Doctor had to go 
away prefently, but promifed to keep the Prince 
conftantly acquainted with what was taking place 
at the Palace hard by. His counfel was, and the 
Bifhop’s, that as foon as ever the Queen’s malady 
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took a favourable turn, the Prince fhould be 
introduced to her bedfide; the Council fum- 
moned; the guard at Kenfington and St. James’s, 
of which two regiments were to be entirely relied 
on, and one known not to be hottile, would 
declare for the Prince, as the Queen would before 
the Lords of her Council, defignating him as the 
heir to her throne. 

With locked doors, and Colonel Efmond 
acting as fecretary, the Prince and his Lordfhip 
of Rochefter, paffed many hours of this day 
compofing Proclamations and Addreffes to the 
Country, to the Scots, to the Clergy, to the 
People of London and England; announcing 
the arrival of the exiled defcendant of three 
fovereigns, and his acknowledgment by his fifter, 
as heir to the throne. Every fafeguard for their 
liberties, the Church and People could afk, was 
promifed to them. The Bifhop could anfwer 
for the adhefion of very many prelates, who 
befought of their flocks and brother ecclefiafticks 
to recognife the facred right of the future 
fovereign, and to purge the country of the fin of 
rebellion. 

During the compofition of thefe papers, more 
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meffengers than one came from the Palace, 
regarding the ftate of the Auguft Patient there 
lying. At mid-day fhe was fomewhat better ; 
at evening the torpor again feized her, and fhe 
wandered in her mind. At night Dr. A 
was with us again, with a report rather more 
favourable: no inftant danger at any rate was 
apprehended. In the courfe of the laft two years 
her Majefty had had many attacks fimilar, but 
more fevere. 

By this time we had finifhed a half dozen of 
Proclamations, (the wording of them fo as to 
offend no parties, and not to give umbrage 
to Whigs or Diffenters, required very great 
caution, ) and the young Prince, who had indeed 
fhown, during a long day’s labour, both alacrity 
at feizing the information given him, and 
ingenuity and fkill in turning the phrafes which 
were to go out figned by his name, here exhibited 
a good humour and thoughtfulnefs that ought to 
be fet down to his credit. 

‘Were thefe papers to be miflaid,” fays he, 
‘‘or our fcheme to come to mifhap, my Lord 
E{mond’s writing would bring him to a place 
where I heartily hope never to fee him; and fo, 
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by your leave, I will copy the papers myfelf, 
though I am not very ftrong in fpelling ; and if 
they are found they will implicate none but the 
perfon they moft concern ;” and fo, having care- 
fully copied the Proclamations out, the Prince 
burned thofe in Colonel Efmond’s hand-writing : 
‘* And now, and now, gentlemen,” fays he, ‘let 
us go to fupper, and drink a glafs with the ladies. 
My Lord Efmond, you will fup with us to- 
night ; you have given us of late too little of 
your company.” 

The Prince’s meals were commonly ferved in 
the chamber which had been Beatrix’s bed-room, 
adjoining that in which he flept. And the 
dutiful practice of his entertainers was to wait 
until their Royal Gueft bade them take their 
places at table before they fat down to partake of 
the meal. On this night, as you may fuppofe, 
only Frank Caftlewood and his mother were 
in waiting when the fupper was announced to 
receive the Prince ; who had paffed the whole of 
the day in his own apartment, with the Bifhop 
as his Minifter of State, and Colonel Efmond 
officiating as Secretary of his Council. 


The Prince’s countenance wore an expreffion 
VOL, III. T 
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by no means pleafant ; when looking towards the 
little company affembled, and waiting for him, 
he did not fee Beatrix’s bright face there as ufual 
to greet him. He afked Lady Efmond for his 
fair introducer of yefterday: her ladyfhip only 
caft her eyes down, and faid quietly, Beatrix 
could not be of the fupper that night; nor did 
fhe fhow the leaft fign of confufion, whereas 
Caftlewood turned red, and Efmond was no lefs 
embarraffed. Ithink women have an inftiné of 
diffimulation; they know by nature how to 
difguife their emotions far better than the moft 
confummate male courtiers can do. Is not 
the better part of the life of many of them 
{pent in hiding their feelings, in cajoling their 
tyrants, in mafking over with fond {miles and 
artful gaiety their doubt, or their grief, or their 
terror! 

Our gueft {wallowed his fupper very fulky ; it 
was not ’till the fecond bottle his Highnefs began 
to rally; when Lady Caftlewood afked leave to 
depart, he fent a meffage to Beatrix, hoping fhe 
would be prefent at the next day’s dinner, and 
applied himfelf to drink, and to talk afterwards, 
for which there was fubject in plenty. 
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The next day, we heard from our Informer at 
Kenfington, that the Queen was fomewhat better, 
and had been up for an hour, though fhe was 
not well enough yet to receive any vifitor. 

At dinner a fingle cover was laid for his 
Royal Highnefs; and the two gentlemen alone 
waited on him. We had had a confultation in 
the morning with Lady Caftlewood, in which it 
had been determined, that fhould his Highnefs 
afk further queftions about Beatrix he fhould be 
anfwered by the gentlemen of the houfe. 

He was evidently difturbed and uneafy, 
looking towards the door conftantly, as if 
expecting fome one. There came, however, 
nobody, except honeft John Lockwood, when he 
knocked with a difh, which thofe within took 
from him; fo the meals were always arranged, 
and, I believe, the council in the kitchen were of 
opinion, that my young lord had brought over a 
prieft, who had converted us all into Papifts, and 
that Papifts were like Jews, eating together, and 
not choofing to take their meals in the fight of 
Chriftians. 

The Prince tried to cover his difpleafure ; he 


was but a clumfy diffembler at that time, and 
7 2 
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when out of humour, could with difficulty keep 
a ferene countenance; and having made fome 
foolifh attempts at trivial talk, he came to his 
point prefently, and in as eafy a manner as he 
could, faying to Lord Caftlewood, he hoped, he 
requefted, his lordfhip’s mother and fifter would 
be of the fupper that night. As the time hung 
heavy on him, and he muft not go abroad, would 
not Mifs Beatrix hold him company at a game 
of cards? | 

At this, looking up at Efmond, and taking 
the fignal from him, Lord Caftlewood informed 
his Royal Highnefs* that his fifter Beatrix was 
not at Kenfington; and that her family had 
thought it beft fhe fhould quit the town. 

‘¢ Not at Kenfington!” fays he; ‘is fhe ill? 
fhe was well, yefterday ; wherefore fhould fhe 
quit the town? Is it at your orders, my lord, 
or Colonel Efmond’s, who feems the mafter of 
this houfe?” 

‘“Not of this, fir,” fays Frank very nobly, 


‘only of our houfe in the country, which he 


* In London we addreffed the Prince as Royal Highnefs, 
invariably ; though the women perfifted in giving him the title 
of King. 
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hath given tous. This is my mother’s houfe, 
and Walcote is my father’s, and the Marquis of 
Efmond knows he hath but to give his word, 
and I return his to him.” _ 

“The Marquis of Efmond!—the Marquis 
of Efmond,” fays the Prince, toffing off a 
glafs, <‘meddles too much with my affairs, and 
prefumes on the fervice he hath done me. If 
you want to carry your fuit with Beatrix, my — 
lord, by blocking her up in gaol, let me tell 
you that is not the way to win a woman.”’ 

“IT was not aware, fir, that I had fpoken 
of my fuit to Madam Beatrix to your Royal 
Highnefs.”’ 3 

‘¢Bah, bah, Monfieur! we need not be a 
conjuror to fee that. It makes itfelf feen at 
all moments. You are jealous, my lord, and the 
Maid of Honour cannot look at another face 
without yours beginning to fcowl. That which 
you do is unworthy, Monfieur; is inhofpitable, 
is, is lache, yes lache:” (he fpoke rapidly in 
French, his rage carrying him away with each 
phrafe :) «‘ I come to your houfe ; I rifk my life; 
I pafs it in ennui; I repofe myfelf on your fidelity ; 
I have no company, but your lordfhip’s fermons 
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or the converfations of that adorable young lady, 
and you take her from me; and you, you reft ! 
Merci, Monfieur! I fhall thank you when I have 
the means; I fhall know to recompenfe a 
devotion, a little importunate, my lord, -—a 
little importunate. For a month paft your airs 
of protector have annoyed me beyond meafure. 
You deign to offer me the crown, and bid me 
take it on my knees like King John; Eh! I 
know my hiftory, Monfieur, and mock myfelf 
of frowning barons. I admire your miftrefs 
and you fend her to a Baftille of the Province ; 
I enter your houfe and you miftruft me. I will 
leave it, Monfieur ; from to-night I will leave it. 
I have other friends, whofe loyalty will not be 
fo ready to queftion mine. If I have garters to 
give away, ’tis to noblemen who are not {fo ready 
to think evil. Bring meacoach and let me quit 
this place, or let the fair Beatrix return to it. 
I will not have your hofpitality at the expenfe 
of the freedom of that fair creature.” 

This harangue was uttered with rapid gefticu- 
lations fuch as the French ufe, and in the language 
of that nation. The Prince ftriding up and down 
_ the room; his face flufhed, and his hands 
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trembling with anger. He was very thin and 
frail from repeated illnefs and a life of pleafure. 
Either Caftlewood or Efmond could have broke 
him acrofs their knee, and in half-a-minute’s 
ftrugele put an end to him; and here he was 
infulting us both, and fcarce deigning to hide 
from the two whofe honour it moft concerned, 
the paffion he felt for the young lady of our 
family. My Lord Caftlewood replied to the 
Prince’s tirade very nobly and fimply. 

“Sir,” fays he, “your Royal Highnefs is 
pleafed to forget that others rifk their lives, and 
for your caufe. Very few, Englifhmen, pleafe 
God, would dare to lay hands on your facred 
perfon, though none would ever think of 
re{fpecting ours. Our family’s lives are at your 
fervice, and everything we have except our 
honour.” 

‘* Honour! bah, fir, who ever thought of 
hurting your honour?” fays the Prince with a 
peevifh air. 

‘< We implore your Royal Highnefs, never to 
think of hurting it,” fays Lord Caftlewood, with 
a low bow. The night being warm, the windows 
were open both towards the Gardens and the 
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Square. Colonel Efmond heard through the 
clofed door the voice of a watchman, calling the 
hour, in the Square on the other fide. He 
opened the door communicating with the 
Prince’s room; Martin, the fervant, that had 
rode with Beatrix to Hounflow was juft going 
out of the chamber as Efmond entered it, and 
when the fellow was gone, and the watchman 
again fang his cry of ‘‘ Paffed ten o'clock, and a 
ftar-light night,” Efmond fpoke to the Prince in 
a low voice, and faid: ‘* Your Royal Highnefs 
hears that man.” 

‘¢ Aprés? Monfieur,” fays the Prince. 

<¢T have but to beckon him from the window, 
and fend him fifty yards, and he returns with a 
guard of men, and I deliver up to him the body 
of the perfon calling himfelf James the Third, for 
whofe capture Parliament hath offered a reward 
of 500o/., as your Royal Highnefs faw on our 
ride from Rochefter. I have but to fay the 
word, and, by the Heaven that made me, I 
-would fay it, if I thought the Prince, for his 
honour’s fake, would not defift from infulting 
ours. But the firft gentleman of England knows 
his duty too well to forget himfelf with the 
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humbleft, or peril his crown for a deed that 
were fhameful if it were done.” 

“* Has your lordfhip anything to fay,” fays the 
Prince turning to Frank Caftlewood, and quite 
pale with anger ; ‘‘ any threat or any infult, with 
which you would like to end this agreeable 
night’s entertainment ?”’ 

‘<I follow the head of our houfe,” fays 
Caftlewood, bowing gravely. ‘* At what time 
fhall it pleafe the Prince that we fhould wait 
upon him in the morning ?” 

‘You will wait on the Bifhop of Rochefter 
early, you will bid him bring his coach hither ; 
and prepare an apartment for me in his own 
houfe, or in a place of fafety. The King will 
reward you handfomely, never fear, for all you 
have done in his behalf. I wifh you a good 
night, and fhall go to bed, unlefs it pleafes the 
Marquis of Efmond to call his colleague, the 
watchman, and that I fhould pafs the night with 
the Kenfington guard. Fare you well, be fure 
I will remember you. My Lord Caftlewood, I 
can go to bed to-night without need of a 
chamberlain.” And the Prince difmiffed us 
with a grim bow, locking one door as he fpoke, 
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that into the fupping-room, and the other 
through which we paffed, after us. It led into 
the {mall chamber which Frank Caftlewood or 
Monfieur Baptifte occupied, and by which Martin 
entered, when Colonel Efmond but now faw him 
in the chamber. 

At an early hour next morning the Bifhop 
arrived, and was clofetted for fome time with his 
maiter in his own apartment, where the Prince 
laid open to his councillor the wrongs which, 
according to his verfion, he had received from 
the gentlemen of the Efmond family. The 
worthy prelate came out from the conference 
with an air of great fatisfaction: he was a man 
full of refources, and of a moft affured fidelity, 
and poffeffled of genius and a hundred good 
qualities; but captious and of a moft jealous 
temper, that could not help exulting at the 
downfall of any favourite; and he was pleafed in 
{pite of himfelf to hear that the Efmond miniftry 
was at an end. 

‘«] have foothed your Gueft,” fays he, coming 
out to the two gentlemen and the widow, who 
had been made acquainted with fomewhat of the 
difpute of the night before. (By the verfion we 
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gave her, the Prince was only made to exhibit 
anger becaufe we doubted of his intentions in 
re{fpect to Beatrix; and to leave us, becaufe we 
queftioned his honour.) ‘*‘ But I think, all things 
confidered, ’tis as well he fhould leave this houfe; 
and then, my Lady Caftlewood,” fays the Bifhop, 
‘< my pretty Beatrix may come back to it.” 

‘¢ She is quite as well at home at Caftlewood,” 
Ef{mond’s miftrefs faid, ‘till everything is over.” 

“You fhall have your title, Efmond, that I 
promife you,” fays the good Bifhop, affuming 
the airs of a Prime Minifter. ‘“ The Prince hath 
expreffed himfelf moft nobly in regard of the 
little difference of laft night, and I promife you 
he hath liftened to my fermon, as well as to that 
of other folks,” fays the Doctor archly; ‘* he hath 
every great and generous quality, with perhaps a 
weaknefs for the fex which belongs to his family, 
and hath been known in fcores of popular 
fovereigns from King David downwards.” 

‘My lord, my lord,” breaks out Lady 
Efmond, ‘the levity with which you fpeak of 
fuch conduct towards our fex fhocks me, and 
what you call weaknefs I call deplorable fin.” 

“© Sin it is, my dear creature,” fays the Bifhop 
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with a fhrug, taking fnuff; ‘* but confider, what 

a finner King Solomon was, and in fpite of a 
thoufand of wives too.” 

_ © Enough of this, my lord,” fays Lady Caftle- 
wood with a fine blufh, and walked out of the 
room very ftately. 

The Prince entered it prefently with a {mile 
on his face, and if he felt any offence againft 
us on the previous night, at prefent exhibited 
none. He offered a hand to each gentleman 
with great courtefy: ‘‘If all your Buifhops 
preach fo well as Doctor Atterbury,” fays he, ‘<I 
don’t know, gentlemen, what may happen to me. 
I spoke very haftily, my lords, laft night, and 
afk pardon of both of you. But I muft not ftay 
any longer,” fays he, ‘‘ giving umbrage to good 
friends, or keeping pretty girls away from their 
homes. My Lord Bifhop hath found a fafe place 
for me, hard by at a Curate’s houfe, whom the 
Bifhop can truft, and whofe wife is fo ugly as to 
be beyond all danger; we will decamp into 
thofe new quarters, and I leave you, thanking 
you for a hundred kindneffes here. Where 
is my hoftefs, that I may bid her farewell; to 
welcome her in a houfe of my own, foon I truft, 
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where my friends fhall have no caufe to quarrel 
with me.” 

Lady Caftlewood arrived prefently, blufhing 
with great grace, and tears filling her eyes as the 
Prince gracioufly faluted her. She looked fo 
charming and young, that the Doétor, in his 
bantering way, could not help fpeaking of her 
beauty to the Prince; whofe compliment made 
her blufh, and look more charming ftll. 


CHAPTER XII. 
—~0 £ 9-3 


A GREAT SCHEME, AND WHO BAULKED IT. 


S characters written with a fecret ink 
A come out with the application of fire, 
and difappear again and leave the paper white, 
fo foon as it is cool; a hundred names of men, 
high in repute and favouring the Prince’s caufe, 
that were writ in our private lifts, would have 
been vifible enough on the great roll of the 
con{piracy, had it ever been laid open under the 
fun. What crowds would have preffed forward, 
and fubfcribed their names and protefted their 
loyalty, when the danger was over! What a 
number of Whigs, now high in place and 
creatures of the all-powerful minifter, {corned 
Mr. Walpole then! If ever a match was gained 
by the manlinefs and decifion of a few at a 
moment of danger; if ever one was loft by the 
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treachery and imbecility of thofe that had the 
cards in their hands, and might have played 
them ; it was in that momentous game which 
was enacted in the next three days, and of which 
the nobleft crown in the world was the ftake. 
From the conduc& of my Lord Bolingbroke, 
thofe who were interefted in the {cheme we had in 
hand, faw pretty well that he was not to be 
trufted. Should the Prince prevail, it was his 
lordfhip’s gracious intention to declare for him: 
fhould the Hannoverian party bring in their 
fovereign, who more ready to go on his knee, 
and cry God fave King: George? And he 
betrayed the one Prince and the other; but 
exactly at the wrong time: when he fhould have 
ftruck for King James, he faltered and coquetted 
with the Whigs: and having committed himfelf 
by the moft monftrous profeffions of devotion, 
which the Elector rightly fcorned, he proved the 
juftnefs of their contempt for him by flying and 
taking renegado fervice with St. Germains, juft 
when he fhould have kept aloof: and that Court 
defpifed him, as the manly and refolute men who 
eftablifhed the Elector in England had before done. 
He figned his own name to every accufation 
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of infincerity his enemies made againft him; and 
the King and the Pretender alike could fhow 
proofs of St. John’s treachery under his own 
hand and feal. 

Our friends kept a pretty clofe watch upon 
his motions, as on thofe of the brave and hearty 
Whig party that made little concealment of 
theirs. They would have in the Elector, and 
ufed every means in their power to effect their 
end. My Lord Marlborough was now with 
them. His expulfion from power by the Tories 
had thrown that great captain at once on the 
Whig fide. We heard he was coming from 
Antwerp; and, in fact, on the day of the Queen’s 
death, he once more landed on Englifh fhore. 
A great part of the army was always with their 
illuftrious leader ; even the Tories in it were 
indignant at the injuftice of the perfecution which 
the Whig officers were made to undergo. The 
chiefs of thefe were in London, and at the head 
of them one of the moft intrepid men in the 
world, the Scots Duke of Argyle, whofe 
conduct on the fecond day after that to which 
I have now brought down my hiftory, ended, as 
fuch ‘honefty and bravery deferved to end, by 
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eftablifhing the prefent Royal race on the Englifh 
throne. 

Meanwhile there was no flight difference of 
opinion amongft the councillors, furrounding the 
Prince, as to the plan his Highnefs fhould 
purfue. His female minifter at Court, fancying 
fhe faw fome amelioration in the Queen, was for 
waiting a few days, or hours it might be, until 
he could be brought to her bedfide, and acknow- 
ledged as her heir. Mr. Efmond was for having 
him march thither, efcorted by a couple of troops 
of Horfe Guards, and openly prefenting himfelf 
to the Council. During the whole of the night 
of the 29th-30th July, the Colonel was engaged 
with gentlemen of the military profeffion, whom 
tis needlefs here to name; fuffice it to fay that 
feveral of them had exceeding high rank in the 
army, and one of them in efpecial was a General, 
who when he heard the Duke of Marlborough 
was coming on the other fide, waved his crutch 
over his head with a huzzah, at the idea that he 
fhould march out and engage him. Of the three 
Secretaries. of State, we knew that one was 
devoted to us. The Governor of the Tower was 
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barrack were fafe, and we had intelligence, very 
{peedy and accurate, of all that took place at the 
Palace within. 

At noon, on the 3oth of July, a meffage came 
to the Prince’s friends that the Committee of 
Council was fitting at Kenfington Palace, their 
Graces of Ormonde and Shrewfbury, the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury and the three Secretaries of 
State being there affembled. In an hour after- 
wards hurried news was brought that the two 
great Whig Dukes, Argyle and Somerfet, had 
broke into the Council-chamber without a fum- 
mons, and taken their feat at table. After 
holding a debate there the whole party proceeded 
to the chamber of the Queen, who was lying in 
great weaknefs, but ftill fenfible, and the lords 
recommended his Grace of Shrewfbury as the 
fitteft perfon to take the vacant place of Lord 
Treafurer ; her Majefty gave him the ftaff, as all 
know. ‘* And. now,” writ my meffenger from 
Court, °* now or never is the time.” 2 * 

Now or never was the time indeed. In fpite 
of the Whig Dukes, our fide had ftill the ma- 
jority in the Council, and Efmond, to whom 
the meflage had been brought (the perfonage at 
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Court not being aware that the Prince had quitted 
his lodging in Kenfington Square), and Efmond’s 
gallant young aide-de-camp, Frank Caftlewood, 
putting on fword and uniform, took a brief leave 
of their dear lady, who embraced and bleffed 
them both; and went to her chamber to pray 
for the iffue of the great event which was then 
pending. | 

Caftlewood {ped to the barrack to give. warn- 
ing to the captain of the guard there; and then 
went to the King’s Arms tavern at Kenfington, 
where our friends were affembled, having come 
by. parties of twos and threes, riding or in 
coaches, and were got together in the upper 
chamber, fifty-three of them; their fervants, 
who had been inftructed to bring arms likewife, 
being below in the garden of the tavern, where 
they were ferved with drink. Out of this garden 
is a little door that leads into the road of the 
Palace, and through this it was arranged that 
matters and fervants were to march; when that 
Signal was given, and That Perfonage appeared, 
for whom all were waiting. There was in our 
company the famous officer next in command to 
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the Duke of Ormonde, who was within at 
the Council. There were with him two more 
lieutenant-generals, nine major-generals and 
brigadiers, feven colonels, eleven Peers of Parlia- 
ment, and twenty-one members of the Houfe 
of Commons. The Guard was with us within 
and without the Palace: the Queen was with us; 
the Council, (fave the two Whig Dukes, that 
muft have fuccumbed ;) the day was our own, 
and with a beating heart Efmond walked rapidly 
to the Mall at Kenfington, where he had parted 
with the Prince on the night before. For three 
nights the Colonel had not been to bed: the laft 
had been paffed fummoning the Prince’s friends 
together, of whom the great majority had no 
fort of inkling of the tranfaction pending until 
they were told that he was actually on the fpot, 
and were fummoned to ftrike the blow. The 
night before, and after the altercation with the 
Prince, my gentleman, having fufpicions of his 
Royal Highnefs, and fearing left he fhould be 
minded to give us the flip, and fly off after his 
fugitive beauty, had fpent, if the truth muft be 
told, at the Greyhound tavern, over againft my 
Lady Efmond’s houfe in Kenfington Square, 
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- with an eye on the door, left the Prince fhould 
efcape from it. The night before that he had 
pafied in his boots, at the Crown at Hounflow, 
where he muft watch forfooth all night, in order 
to. get one moment's glimpfe of Beatrix in the 
morning. And fate had decreed that he was to 
have a fourth night’s ride and wakefulnefs before 
his bufinefs was ended. 

He ran to the curate’s houfe in Kenfington 
Mall, and afked for Mr. Bates, the name the 
Prince went by. The curate’s wife faid Mr. Bates 
had gone abroad very early in the morning in 
his boots, faying he was going to the Bifhop of 
Rochefter’s houfe at Chelfey. But the Bifhop 
had been at Kenfington himfelf two hours ago to 
feek for Mr. Bates, and had returned in his 
coach to his own houfe, when he heard that 
the gentleman was gone thither to feek him. 

This abfence was moft unpropitious, for an 
hour’s delay might coft a kingdom; Efmond 
had nothing for it but to haften to the King’s 
Arms, and tell the gentlemen there affembled, 
that Mr. George (as we called the Prince there) 
was not at home, but that Efmond would go 
fetch him; and taking a General's coach that. 
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happened to be there, Efmond drove acrofs 
the country to Chelfey to the Bifhop’s houfe 
there. : 

_ The porter faid two gentlemen were with his 
lordfhip, and Efmond ran paft this fentry up to 
the locked door of the Bifhop’s ftudy, .at which 
he rattled, and was admitted prefently. Of the 
Bifhop’s guefts one was a brother prelate, and 
the other the Abbé G : 

“¢ Where is Mr. George?” fays Mr. Efmond, 
‘© now is the time.” The Bifhop looked feared; 
‘« I went to his lodging,” he faid, ‘‘and they 
told me he wascome hither. I returned as quick 
as coach would carry me; and he hath not been 
here.” 

The Colonel burft out with an oath; that was 
all he could fay to their reverences ; ran down 
the ftairs again, and bidding the coachman, an 
old friend and fellow-campaigner, drive as if he 
was charging the French with his mafter at 
‘Wynendael, they were back at Kenfington in 
half an hour. | 

Again Efmond went to the curate’s houfe. 
Mr. George had not returned. The Colonel 
had to go with this blank errand to the gentlemen 
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at the King’s Arms, that were grown very 
impatient by this time. 

Out of the window of the tavern, and looking 
over the garden-wall, you can fee the green 
before Kenfington Palace, the Palace gate (round 
which the minifter’s coaches were ftanding), and 
the barrack building. As we were looking out 
from this window in gloomy difcourfe, we heard 
prefently trumpets blowing, and fome of us ran 
to the window of the front-room, looking into 
the High Street of Kenfington, and faw a regi- 
ment of Horfe coming. 

<* Tt’s Ormonde’s Guards,” fays one— 

“No, by God, it’s Argyle’s old regiment,” 

fays my General, clapping down his crutch. 
_ It was, indeed, Argyle’s regiment that was 
brought from Weftminfter, and that took the 
place of the regiment at pres on which we 
could rely. 

‘‘Q Harry!” fays one of the Generals there 
prefent, ‘“‘ You were born under an unlucky ftar ; 
I begin to think that there’s no Mr. George, nor 
Mr. Dragon either. ”Tis not the peerage I care 
for, for our name is fo ancient and famous, that. 
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no good; but ’tis the chance you promifed me of 
fighting Marlborough.” | 

As we were talking, Caftlewood entered the 
room with a difturbed air. 

‘¢ What news, Frank?” fays the Colonel, ‘‘is 
Mr. George coming at laft?” 

‘¢ Damn him, look here;” fays Caftlewood, 
holding out a paper, ‘‘ I found it in the book,— 
the what you call it, ‘ Eikum Basilikum,’—that 
villain Martin put it there,—he faid his young 
Miftrefs bade him. It was directed to me, but 
it was meant for him I know, and I broke the 
feal and read it.” 

The whole affembly of officers feemed to 
{wim away before Efmond’s eyes as he read the 
paper; all that was written on it was:—“ Beatrix 
Efmond is fent away to prifon, to Caftlewood, 
where fhe will pray for happier days.” 

«Can you guefs where he is?” fays Caftle- 
wood. 

<¢ Yes,” fays Colonel Efmond. He knew 
full well, Frank knew full well: our inftinct told 
whither that traitor had fled. 

He had courage to turn to the company 
and fay, ‘Gentlemen, I fear very much 
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that Mr. George will not be here to-day ; 
fomething hath happened—and—and—I very 
much fear fome accident may befal him, which 
muft keep him out of the way. Having had 
your noon’s draught, you had beft pay the 
reckoning and go home; there can be no game 
where there is no one to play it.” 

Some of the gentlemen went away without a 
word, others called to pay their duty to her 
Majefty and afk for her health. The little army 
difappeared into the darknefs out of which it 
had. been called ; there had been no writings, no 
paper to implicate any man. Some few officers 
and Members of Parliament had been invited 
over night to breakfaft at the King’s Arms, at 
Kenfington ; and they had called for their bill 


and gone home, 
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cc OES my miftrefs know of this?” 
Efmond afked of Frank? as they 
walked along. : 

‘My mother found the letter in the book, 
on the toilet-table. She had writ it ere fhe had 
left home,” Frank faid. ‘* Mother met her on 
the ftairs, with her hand upon the door, trying 
to enter, and never left her after that ’till fhe went 
away. He did not think of looking at it there, 
nor had Martin the chance of telling him. I 
believe the poor devil meant no harm, though I 
half killed him; he thought ’twas to Beatrix’s 
brother he was bringing the letter.” 

Frank never faid a word of reproach to me, 
for having brought the villain amongft us. As 
we knocked at the door, I faid; ‘‘ When will 
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the horfes be ready?” Frank pointed with his 
cane, they were turning the ftreet that moment. 

We went up and bade adieu to our miftrefs ; 
fhe was ina dreadful ftate of agitation by this 
time, and that Bifhop was with her whofe 
company fhe was fo fond of. 

‘¢ Did you tell him, my lord,” fays Efmond, 
“that Beatrix was at Caftlewood?” The 
Bifhop blufhed and ftammered: ‘* Well,” fays 
he, “I...” 

“You ferved the villain right,” broke out 
Mr. Efmond, ‘and he has loft a crown by wnat 
you told him.” 

My miftrefs turned quite aie ‘¢ Henry, 

Henry,” fays fhe, ‘do not kill him.” 

“Tt may not be too late,” fays Efmond; ‘he 
may not have gone to Caftlewood ; pray God, 
it is not too late.” The Bifhop was breaking 
out with fome danales phrafes about loyalty and 
the facrednefs of the Sovereign’s perfon; but 
Efmond fternly bade him hold his tongue, burn 
all papers, and take care of Lady Caftlewood ; 
and in five minutes he and Frank were in the 
faddle, John Lockwood behind them, riding 
towards Caftlewood at a rapid pace. 
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We were juft got to Alton, when who fhould 
meet us tut old Lockwood, the porter from 
Caftlewood, John’s father, walking by the fide of 
the Hexham flying-coach, who flept the night at 
Alton. Lockwood faid his young miftrefs had 
arrived at home on Wednefday night, and this 
morning, Friday, had defpatched him with a 
packet for my lady at Kenfington, faying the 
letter was of great importance. 

We took the freedom to break it, while Lock- 
wood ftared with wonder, and cried out his Lord 
blefs me’s, and Who'd a thought it’s, at the fight 
of his young lord whom he had not {een thefe 
feven years. 

The packet from Beatrix contained no news 
of importance at all. It was written in a jocular 
ftrain, affecting to make light of her captivity. 
She afked whether fhe might have leave to vifit 
Mrs. Tuther, or to walk beyond the court, and 
the garden-wall. She gave news of the peacocks, | 
and a fawn fhe had there. She bade her mother 
fend her certain gowns and fmocks by’ old 
Lockwood ; fhe fent her duty to a certain Perfon,. 
if certain other perfons permitted her to take 
fuch a freedom; how that as fhe was not able to 
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play cards with him, fhe hoped he would read 
good books, fuch as Doctor Atterbury’s fermons 
and E:kon Bafilike: fhe was going to read good 
books: fhe thought her pretty mamma would 
like to know fhe was not crying her eyes out. 

‘‘'Who is in the houfe befides you, Lock- 

wood?” fays the Colonel. 
_ © There be the laundry-maid, and the kitchen- 
maid, Madam Beatrix’s maid, the man from 
London, and that be all: and he fleepeth in 
my lodge away from the maids,” fays old 
Lockwood. 

Efmond fcribbled a line with a pencil on the 
note, giving it to the old man, and bidding him 
goon to his lady. We knew why Beatrix had 
been fo dutiful on a fudden, and why fhe {poke 
of Etkon Bafilike. She writ this letter to put the 
Prince on the {cent, and the porter out of the way. 

“We have a fine moonlight night forridingon,”’ 
fays Efmond ; ‘‘ Frank, we may reach Caftlewood 
in time yet.” All the way along they made 
inquiries at the poft-houfes, when a tall young 
gentleman in a grey fuit, with a light-brown 
perriwig, juft the colour of my lord’s, had been 
feen to pafs. He had fet off at fix that morning, 
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and we at three inthe afternoon. He-rode almoft 
as quickly as we had done; he was feven hours 
a-head of us ftill when we reached the laft ftage. 

We rode over Caftlewood Downs before the 
breaking of dawn. We paffed the very fpot 
where the car was upfet fourteen years fince; and 
Mohun lay. The village was not up yet, nor 
the forge lighted, as we rode through it, pafling 
by the elms, where the rooks were ftill roofting, 
and by the church, and over the bridge. We 
got off our horfes at the bridge and walked uP | 
to the gate. 

‘‘Tf fhe is fafe,” fays F rank, trembling, and 
his honeft eyes filling with tears, ‘a filver ftatue 
to Our Lady!” He was going to rattle at 
the great iron knocker on the oak gate; but 
Efmond ftopped his kinfman’s hand. He had his 
own fears, his own hopes, his own defpairs and 
griefs, too: but he {poke not a word of thefe to 
his companion, or fhowed any figns of emotion. 

He went and tapped at the little window at 
the porter’s lodge, gently, but repeatedly, until 
the man came to the bars. . 

“Who's there? ” fays he, looking out ; it was 
the fervant from Kenfington. 
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‘¢ My Lord Caftlewood and Colonel Efmond,” 
we faid, from below. ‘‘ Open the gate and let 
us in without any noife.” 

‘““My Lord Caftlewood?” fays the other ; 
‘© my lord’s here, and in bed.”’ 

‘Open, d—n you,” fays Caftlewood, with a 
curfe. | 

‘‘T fhall open to no one,” fays the man, 
fhutting the glafs window as Frank drew a piftol. 
He would have fired at the porter, but Efmond 
again held his hand. 

‘‘ There are more ways than one,’’ fays he, 
‘Cof entering fuch a great houfe as this.”— 
Frank grumbled that the weft gate was half a 
mile round.—‘ But. I know of a way that’s not 
a hundred yards off,” fays Mr. Efmond; and 
leading his kinfman clofe along the wall, and 
by the fhrubs, which had now grown thick on 
what had been an old moat about the houfe, 
they came to the buttrefs, at the fide of which 
the little window was, which was Father Holt’s 
private door. Efmond climbed up to this 
eafily, broke a pane that had been mended, 
and touched the {pring infide, and the two 
gentlemen paffed in that way, treading 4s 
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lightly as they could; and fo going through 
the pafflage into the court, over which the 
dawn was now reddening, and where the fountain 
plafhed in the filence. 

They fped inftantly to the porter’s lodge, 
where the fellow had not faftened his door that 
led into the court; and piftol in hand came 
upon the terrified wretch, and bade him be filent. 
Then they afked him (Efmond’s head reeled, and 
he almoft fell as he fpoke) when Lord Caftlewood 
had arrived? He faid on the previous evening, 
about eight of the clock.—‘‘ And what then? ”’— 
His lordfhip fupped with his fifter.—** Did the 
man wait?” Yes, he and my lady’s maid, both 
waited: the other fervants made the fupper ;— 
and there was no wine, and they could give his 
lordfhip but milk, at which he grumbled ; and— 
and Madam Beatrix kept Mifs Lucy always in 
the room with her. And there being a bed 
acrofs the court in the Chaplain’s room, fhe had 
arranged my lord was to fleep there. Madam 
Beatrix had come down ftairs laughing with the 
maids, and had locked herfelf.in, and my lord 
had ftood for a while talking to her through the 
door, and fhe laughing at him. And then he 
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paced the court awhile, and fhe came again to the 
upper window; and my lord implored her to 
come down and walk in the room; but fhe 
would not, and laughed at him again, and fhut 
the window; and fo my lord uttering what 
feemed curfes, but in a foreign language, went 
to the chaplain’s room to bed. 

‘¢ Was this all? ”—<*¢ All,” the man {wore upon 
his honour, ‘‘all as he hoped to be faved.— 
Stop, there was one thing more. My lord, on 
arriving, and once or twice during fupper, did 
kifs his fifter as was natural, and fhe kiffed him.” 
At this Efmond ground his teeth with rage, and 
well nigh throttled the amazed mifcreant, who 
was {peaking, whereas Caftlewood, feizing hold of 
his coufin’s hand, burft into a great fit of laughter. 

‘“<If it amufes thee,” fays Efmond in French, 
‘that your fifter fhould be exchanging of kiffes 
with a ftranger, I fear poor Beatrix will give 
thee plenty of {port.”—-Efmond darkly thought, 
how Hamilton, Afhburnham, had before been 
matters of thofe rofes that the young Prince’s 
lips were now feeding on. ‘He fickened at that 
notion. . Her cheek was defecrated, her beauty 
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and him. The love was dead within him ; had 
fhe a crown to bring him with her love, he felt 
that both would degrade him. 

But this wrath againft Beatrix did not leffen 
the angry feelings of the Colonel againft the 
man who had been the occafion if not the caufe 
of the evil. Frank fat down ona ftone-bench 
in the court-yard, and fairly fell afleep, while 
Efmond paced up and down the court, debating 
what fhould enfue. What mattered how much 
or how little had paffed between the Prince and 
the poor faithlefs girl? They were arrived in 
time perhaps to refcue her perfon, but not her 
mind; had fhe not inftigated the young Prince 
to come to her; fuborned fervants, difmiffed 
others, fo that fhe might communicate with 
him? ‘The treacherous heart within her had 
furrendered, though the place was fafe; and 
it was to win this that he had given a life’s 
ftruggle and devotion ; this, that fhe was ready 
to give away for the bribe of a coronet or a wink 
of the Prince’s eye. — 

When he had thought his thoughts out he 
fhook up poor Frank from his fleep, who rofe 
yawning, and faid he had been dreaming of 
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Clotilda :—‘* You muft back me,” fays Efmond, 
“in what lam going to do. I have been thinking 
that yonder fcoundrel may have been .nftructed 
to tell that ftory, and that the whole of it may 
tbe a lie: if it be, we fhall find it out from the 
gentleman who is afleep yonder. See if the 
door leading to my lady’s rooms (fo we called 
the rooms at the north-weft angle of the houfe),— 
fee if the door is barred as he faith.” We tried; 
it was indeed as the lacquey had faid, clofed 
within. 

‘¢ Jt may have been open and fhut afterwards,” 
fays poor Efmond, ‘‘ the foundrefs of our family . 
let our anceftor in in that way.” 

‘© What will you do, Harry, if—if what that 
fellow faith fhould turn out untrue?” The young 
man looked {fcared and frightened into his kinf- 
man’s face: I dare fay it wore no very pleafant 
expreffion. 

“Let us firft go fee whether the two ftories 
agree,” fays Ef{mond: and went in at the paflage 
and opened the door into what had been his 
own chamber now for well nigh five-and-twenty 
years. A candle was ftill burning, and the 
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“not care for making a noife.” The Prince ftarted 
up in his ked, feeing two men in his chamber : 
‘Qui eft la?” fays he, and took a piftol from 
under his pillow. 

“It is the Marquis of Efmond,” fays the 
Colonel, ‘‘come to welcome his Majefty to his 
houfe of Caftlewood, and to report of what hath 
happened in London. Purfuant to the King’s 
orders, I paffed the night before laft after leaving 
his Majefty, in waiting upon the friends of the 
King. It is a pity that his Majefty’s defire to 
fee the country and to vifit our poor houfe 
_ fhould have caufed the King to quit London 
without notice yefterday, when the opportunity 
happened which in all human probability may 
not occur again; and had the King not chofen 
to ride to Caftlewood, the Prince of Wales might 
have flept at St. James’s.”” 

‘¢’Sdeath! gentlemen,” fays the Prince, ftarting 
off his bed, whereon he was lying in his clothes, 
“‘the Doctor was with me yefterday morning, 
and after watching by my fifter all night, told me 
I might not hope to fee the Queen.” 

“It would have been otherwife,” fays Efmond 
with another bow; ‘as, by this time the Queen 
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may be dead in fpite of the Dodctor.— The 
Council was met, a new Treafurer was appointed, 
the Troops were devoted to the King’s caufe; 
and fifty loyal gentlemen of the greateft names 
of this kingdom were affembled to accompany 
the Prince of Wales, who might have been the 
acknowledged heir of the throne, or the poffeffor 
of it by this time, had your Majefty not chofen 
to take the air. We were ready; there was 
only one perfon that failed us, your Majefty’s 
gracious—” | 

‘¢ Morbleu, Monfieur, you give me too much 
Majefty,”’ faid the Prince; who had now rifen 
up and feemed to be looking to one of us to help 
him to his coat. But neither ftirred. 

‘We fhall take care,” fays Efmond, ‘not 
much oftener to offend in that particular.” 

‘< What mean you, my lord?” fays the Prince, 
and muttered fomething about a guet-d-pens, 
which Efmond caught up. 

‘©The fnare, Sir,” faid he, “‘ was not of our 
laying; it is not we that invited you. We 
camé to avenge, and not to compafs, the dif- 
honour of our family.” 

‘© Difhonour! Morbleu, there has been no 
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difhonour,” fays the Prince, turning {carlet, 
“only a little harmlefs playing.” 

‘¢ That was meant to end ferioufly.” 

‘<T {wear,” the Prince broke out impetuoufly, 
‘upon the honour of a gentleman, my lords,—” 

‘¢ That we arrived in time. No wrong hath 
been done, Frank,” fays Colonel Efmond, turning 
round to young Caftlewood, who ftood at the- 
door as the talk was going on. ‘See! here is 
a paper whereon his Majefty hath deigned to: 
commence fome verfes in honour, or difhonour, 
of Beatrix. Here is ‘ Madame’ and ‘ Flamme,’ 
‘Cruelle’ and ‘ Rebelle,’ and ‘ Amour’ and 
¢ Jour,’ in the Royal writing and fpelling. Had 
the Gracious.lover been happy, he had not paffed 
his time in fighing.” In fact, and adtually as he 
was {peaking, Efmond caft his eyes down towards. 
the table, and faw a paper on which my young 
Prince had been fcrawling a Madrigal, that was 
to finifh his charmer on the morrow. | 

<¢ Sir,” fays the Prince, burning with rage (he 
had affumed his Royal coat unaflifted by this 
time), ‘did I come here to receive infults ?” 

‘< To confer them, may it pleafe your Majefty, ’ 
fays the Colonel, with a very low bow, ‘‘ and the 
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gentlemen of our family are come to thank 
you.” 

“© Malédiftion !” fays the young man, tears 
ftarting into his eyes, with helplefs rage and 
mortification. ‘* What will you with me, 
gentlemen ?” 

“If your Majefty will pleafe to enter the next 
apartment,” fays Efmond, preferving his grave 
tone, ‘“‘I have fome papers there which I would 
gladly fubmit to you, and by your permiffion I 
will lead the way;” and taking the taper up, 
and backing before the Prince with very great 
ceremony, Mr. Efmond paffed into the little 
Chaplain’s room, through which we had juft 
entered into the houfe :—“‘ Pleafe to fet a chair 
for his Majefty, Frank,” fays the Colonel to his 
companion, who wondered almoft as much at this 
{cene, and was as much puzzled by it, as the 
other actor init. Then going to the crypt over 
the mantel-piece, the Colonel opened it, and 
drew thence the papers which fo long had lain 
there. , | 

‘«¢ Here, may it pleafe your Majefty,” fays he, 
‘Cis the Patent of Marquis fent over by your 
Royal Father at St. Germain’s to Vifcount 
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Caftlewood, my father: here ‘is the witnefied 
certificate of my father’s marriage to my mother, 
and of my birth and chriftening ; I was chriftened 
of that religion of which your fainted fire gave 
all through life fo fhining example. Thefe are 
my titles, dear Frank, and this what I do with 
them: here go Baptifm and Marriage, and here 
the Marquifate and the Auguft Sign-Manual, 
-with which your predecefior was pleafed to honour 
~our race.” And as Efmond fpoke he fet the 
papers burning in the brazier. ‘* You will pleafe, 
fir, to remember,” he continued, ‘* that our family 
hath ruined itfelf by fidelity to yours: that my 
grandfather fpent his eftate, and gave his blood 
and his fon to die for your fervice ; that my dear 
slord’s grandfather (for lord you are now, Frank, 
“by right and title too,) died for the fame caufe ; 
that my poor kinfwoman, my father’s fecond 
wife, after giving away her honour to your 
wicked perjured race, sent all her wealth to the 
King: and got in return that precious title that 
lies in afhes, and this ineftimable yard of blue 
ribband. I lay this at your feet and ftamp upon 
it: I draw this fword, and break it and deny 
you; and had you completed the wrong you 
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defigned us, by Heaven, I would have driven it 
through your heart, and no more pardoned you 
than your father pardoned Monmouth. Frank 
will do the fame, won’t you, coufin?” 

Frank, who had been looking on with a ftupid 
air at the papers as they flamed in the old 
brazier, took out his {word and broke it, holding 
his head down :—‘* I go with my coufin,” fays 
he, giving Efmond a grafp of the hand. 
<‘ Marquis or not, by —,I ftand by him any 
day. I beg your Majefty’s pardon for {wear- 
ing; that is—that is—I’m for the Elector of 
Hannover. It’s all your Majefty’s own fault. 
The Queen’s dead moft likely by this time. 
And you might have been King if you hadn’t 
come dangling after Trix.” 

“Thus to lofe a crown,” fays the young 
Prince, ftarting up, and fpeaking French in his 
eager way ; ‘to lofe the lovelieft woman in the 
world; to lofe the loyalty of fuch hearts as 
yours, is not this, my lords, enough of humilia- 
tion?’—Marquis, if I go on my knees, will you 
pardon me ?—No, I can’t do that, but I can offer 
you reparation, that of honour, that of gentle- 
men, Favour me by croffing the fword with 
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mine: yours is broke—fee, yonder in the 
armoire are two;” and the Prince took them out 
as eager as a boy, and held them towards 
Efmond:—Ah! you will? Merci, monfieur, 
merci!” 

Extremely touched by this immenfe mark of 
condefcenfion and repentance for wrong done, 
Colonel Efmond bowed down fo low, as almoft 
to kifs the gracious young hand that conferred 
on him fuch an honour, and took his guard in 
filence. The fwords were no fooner met, than: 
Caftlewood knocked up Efmond’s with the blade 
of his own, which he had broke off fhort at the 
fhell; and the Colonel falling back a ftep dropped 
his point with another very low bow, and declared 
himfelf perfectly fatisfied. 

“Eh bien, Vicomte!” fays the young Prince, 
who was a boy, and a French boy, “il ne nous. 
refte qu’une chofe a faire:” he placed his fword 
upon the table, and the fingers of his two hands 
upon his breaft :—‘* We have one more thing to 
do,” fays he, ‘* You do not divine it?” He 
ftretched out his arms :—‘‘ Embraffons nous!” 

The talk was fcarce over, when Beatrix entered ° 
the room :—What came fhe to feek there? She 
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ftarted and turned pale at the fight of her brother 
and kinfman, drawn {words, broken {word-blades, 
and papers yet {mouldering in the brazier. 
‘‘Charming Beatrix,” fays the Prince, with a 
blufh which became him very well, ‘< thefe lords 
have come a horfe-back from London, where my 
fifter lies in a defpaired ftate, and where her 
fucceffor makes himfelf defired. Pardon me for 
my efcapade of laft evening. I had been fo long 
a prifoner, that I feized the occafion of a 
promenade on horfe-back and my horfes naturally 
bore me towards you. I found you a Queen in 
your little Court, where you deigned to. entertain 
me. Prefent my *homages to your Maids of 
Honour. I fighed as you flept, under the 
window of your chamber, and then retired to 
feek reft in my own. It was there that thefe 
gentlemen agreeably roufed me. Yes, milords, - 
for that is a happy day that makes a Prince 
acquainted, at whatever coft to his vanity, 
with fuch a noble heart as that of the Mar- 
quis of Efmond. Mademoifelle, may we take 
your coach to town? I faw it in the hangar, 


and this poor Marquis muft be dropping with 
fleep.” : 
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«Will it pleafe the King to breakfaft before 
he goes?” was all Beatrix could fay. The rofes 
had fhuddered out of her cheeks; her eyes were 
giaring ; fhe looked quite old. She came up to 
Efmond and hiffed out a word or two :—‘‘ If I 
did not love you before, coufin,” fays fhe, *‘ think 
how I love you now.” If words could ftab, 
no doubt fhe would have killed Efmond; fhe 
looked at him as if fhe could. 

But her keen words gave no wound to Mr. 
Efmond; his heart was too hard. As he looked 
at her, he wondered that he could ever have 
loved her. His love of ten years was over, it 
fell down dead on the fpot, at the Kenfington 
Tavern, where Frank brought him the note out 
of Eikon Bafilike. The Prince blufhed and 
bowed low, as fhe gazed at.him, and quitted the 
chamber. I have never feen her from that day. 

Horfes were fetched and put to the chariot 
prefently. My lord rode outfide, and as for 
Efmond he was fo tired that he was no fooner in 
the carriage, than he fell afleep and never woke 
till night, as the coach came into Alton. 

As we drove to the Bell Inn comes a mitred 
coach with our old friend Lockwood befide the 
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were infide; fhe gave a little fcream when fhe 
faw us. The two coaches entered the inn almoft 
together. The landlord and people coming out 
with lights to welcome the vifitors. 

We in our coach fprang out of it, as foon as 
ever we faw the dear lady, and above all, the 
Doctor in his caffock ; What was the news? 
Was there yet time? Was the Queen alive? 
Thefe queftions were put hurriedly, as Boniface 
{ftood waiting before his noble guefts to bow 
them up the ftair. 

‘“Ts fhe fafe?” was what Lady Caftlewood 
whifpered in a flutter to Efmond. 

‘* All’s well, thank God,” fays he, as the fond 
lady took his hand and kiffed it, and called him 
her preferver and her dear, She wafn’t thinking 
of Queens and crowns. 

The Bifhop’s news was reaffuring: at leaft all 
was not loft; the Queen yet breathed or was 
alive when they left London, fix hours fince. 
(It was Lady Caftlewood who infifted on 
coming,” the Doétor faid ;) Argyle had marched 
, up regiments from Portfmouth, and fent abroad 
for more; the Whigs were on the alert, a peft 
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on them (I am not fure but the Bifhop {wore as 
he fpoke), and fo too were our people. And all 
might be faved, if only the Prince could be at 
London in time. We called for horfes, inftantly 
to return to London. We never went up poor 
creft-fallen Boniface’s ftairs, but into our coaches 
again. ‘The Prince and his Prime-minifter in 
one, Efmond in the other with only his dear 
miftrefs as a companion. 

Caftlewood galloped forwards on horfeback 
to gather the Prince’s friends, and warn them of 
his coming. We travelled through the night. 
Efmond difcourfing to his miftrefs of the events 
of the laft twenty-four hours; of Caftlewood’s 
ride and his ; of the Prince’s generous behaviour 
and their reconciliation. The night feemed 
fhort enough; and the ftar-lit hours paffed away 
ferenely in that fond company. 

So we came along the road; the Bifhop’s 
coach heading ours; and, with fome delays in 
procuring horfes, we got to Hammerfmith about 
four o'clock on Sunday morning, the irft of 
Auguft, and half an hour after, it being then 
bright day, we rode by my Lady Warwick's. 
houfe, and fo down the ftreet of Kenfington. 
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Early as the hour was, there was a buftle in 
the {treet, and many people moving to and fro. 
Round the gate leading to the Palace, where the 
guard is, there was efpecially a great crowd. 
And the coach. ahead of us ftopped, and the 
Bifhop’s man got down to know what the 
concourfe meant ? 

There prefently came from out of the gate; 
Horfe Guards with their trumpets, and a company 
of heralds, with their tabards. The trumpets 
blew, and the herald-at-arms came forward and 
proclaimed Gzorcz, by the grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith. And the people fhouted 
God fave the King. 

Among the crowd fhouting and waving their 
hats, I caught fight of one fad face, which I had 
known all my life, and feen under many difguifes. 
It was no other than poor Mr. Holt’s, who had 
flipped over to England to witnefs the triumph of 
the good caufe; and now beheld its enemies 
victorious, amidit the acclamations of the Englifh 
people. The poor fellow had forgot to huzzay 
or to take his hat off, until his neighbours in the 
crowd remarked his want of loyalty, and curfed 
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him for a Jefuit in difguife, when he ruefully 
uncovered and began to cheer. Sure he was the 
moft unlucky of men: he never played a game 
but he loft it; or engaged ina confpiracy but 
’twas certain to end in defeat. I faw him in 
Flanders after this, whence he went to Rome to 
the head-quarters of his Order; and actually 
re-appeared among us in America, very old, 
and bufy,and hopeful. Iam not fure that he 
did not affume the hatchet and moccaffins there ; 
and, attired in a blanket and war-paint, fkulk 
about a Miffionary amongft the Indians. He 
lies buried in our neighbouring province of 
Maryland now, with a crofs over him, and a 
mound of earth above him; under which that 
unquiet {pirit is for ever at peace. 


With the found of King George’s trumpets, 
all the vain hopes of the weak and foolifh young 
Pretender were blown away; and with that 
mufick, too, I may fay, the drama of my own life 
was ended. That happinefs, which hath fubfe- 
quently crowned it, cannot be written in words ; 
tis of its nature facred and fecret, and not to be 
{poken of, though the heart be ever fo full of 
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thankfulnefs, fave to Heaven and the One Ear 
alone—-to one fond being, the trueft and tendereft 
and pureft wife ever man was bleffed with. As I 
think of the immenfe happinefs which was in ftore 
for me, and of the depth and intenfity of that 
love, which, for fo many years, hath bleffed me, 
I own to a tranfport of wonder and gratitude 
for fuch a boon-—nay, am thankful to have been 
endowed with a heart capable of feeling and 
knowing the immenfe beauty and value of the 
gift which God hath beftowed upon me. Sure, 
love vincit omnia; is immeafurably above all 
ambition, more precious than wealth, more 
noble than name. He knows not life who 
knows not that: he hath not felt the higheft 
faculty of the foul who hath not enjoyed it. In 
the name of my wife I write the completion of. 
hope, and the fummit of happinefs. To have 
{uch a love is the one bleffing, in comparifon of 
which all earthly joy is of no value; and to 
think of her, is to praife God. 

It was at Bruxelles, whither we retreated after 
the failure of our plot—our Whig friends advifing 
us to keep out of the way,—that the great joy 


of my life was beftowed upon me, and that my 
VOL. UL Y 
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dear miftrefs became my wife. We had been fo 
accuftomed to an extreme intimacy and confidence, 
and had lived fo long and tenderly together, that 
we might have gone on to the end without 
thinking of a clofer tie; but circumftances 
brought about that event, which fo prodigioufly 
multiplied my happinefs and hers (for which 
I humbly thank Heaven), although a calamity 
befel us, which, I blufh to think, hath occurred 
more than once in our houfe. I know not 
what infatuation of ambition urged the beautiful 
and wayward woman, whofe name hath occupied 
fo many of thefe pages, and who was ferved by 
me with ten years of fuch a conftant fidelity and 
paffion ; but ever after that day at Caftlewood, 
when we refcued her, fhe perfifted in holding all 
her family as her enemies, and left us, and efcaped 
to France, to what a fate I difdain to tell. Nor 
was her fon’s houfe a home for my dear miftrefs ; 
my poor Frank was weak as perhaps all our race 
hath been and led by women. Thofe around 
him were imperious, and in a terror of his 
mother’s influence over him, left he fhould 
recant, and deny the creed which he had adopted 
by their perfuafion. The difference of their 
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religion feparated the fon and the mother: my 
deareft miftrefs felt that fhe was fevered from 
her children and alone in the world—alone but 
for one conftant fervant on whofe fidelity, praifed 
be Heaven, fhe could count. ’Twas after a 
{cene of ignoble quarrel on the part of Frank’s 
wife and mother (for the poor lad had been 
made to marry the whole of that German family 
with whom he had conneéted himfelf), that I 
found my miftrefs one day in tears, and then 
befought her to confide herfelf to the care and 
devotion of one who, by God’s help, would 
never forfake her. And then the tender matron, 
as beautiful in her autumn, and as pure as virgins 
in their fpring, with blufhes of love and “eyes 
of meek furrender,” yielded to my refpectful 
importunity, and ‘confented to fhare my home. 
Let the laft words I write thank her, and blefs 
her who hath bleffed it. 

By the kindnefs of Mr. Addifon, all danger of 
profecution, and every obftacle againft our return 
to England was removed; and my fon Frank’s 
gallantry in Scotland made his peace with the 
King’s government. But we two cared no longer 
to live in England; and Frank formally and 
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joyfully yielded over to us the poffeffion of that 
eftate, which we now occupy, far away from 
Europe and its troubles, on the beautiful banks 
of the Potowmac, where we have built a new 
Caftlewood, and think with grateful hearts of 
our old home. In our tranfatlantick country we 
have a feafon, the calmeft and moft delightful 
of the year, which we call the Indian fummer: 
I often fay the autumn of our life refembles 
that happy and ferene weather : and am thankful 
for its reft and its {weet funfhine. Heaven 
hath bleffed us with a child, which each parent 
loves for her refemblance to the other. Our 
diamonds are turned into ploughs and axes for 
our plantations; and into negroes, the happieft 
and merrieft, I think, in all this country: and 
the only jewel by which my wife fets any ftore, 
and from which fhe hath never parted, is that 
gold button fhe took from my arm on the day 
when fhe vifited me in prifon, and which fhe 
wore ever after, as fhe told me, on the tendereft 
heart in the world. 
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“¢ The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in ‘ Jane Eyre’ is not absent 
from this book. It possesses deep interest, and an irresistible grasp of reality. There 
is a vividness and distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. The power of 
graphic delineation and expression is intense. There are scenes which, for strength 
and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of English fiction. .... . 
The women will be the favourites with all readers. Both are charming. The views 
of human nature which pervade the volumes, are healthy, tolerant, and encouraging.” 
— Examiner. 

‘¢< Shirley’ is an admirable book ; genuine English in the independence and up- 
rightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade it, 
in the masculine vigour of its conception of character, and in style and diction. It is 
a tale of passion and character, and a veritable triumph of pyschology.”—Morning 
Chronicle. 

‘Shirley’ is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong imagination, 
fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems of rare thought and 
glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes.” —Times. 


II. 
JANE EYRE: an Autobiography. By Currer BELL. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


‘¢ © Jane Eyre’ is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and 
passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery and in the analyzation 
of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume 
its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but be struck 
with the raciness and ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and the un. 
flinching dissection of the dark yet truthful character.” —Times. 


III. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. By 
Exxiis and Acton Bett. With a Selection of their 
Literary Remains, and a Biographical Notice of both 
Authors, by CurRER Bett. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


“*¢ Wuthering Heights” bears the stamp of a profoundly individual, strong, and 
passionate mind. The memoir is one of the most touching chapters in literary 
biography.” — Nonconformist. 


Iv. 
POEMS. By Currer, Etuis, and Acton Bey.  Feap. 
8vo, 45. cloth. 


‘© Remarkable as being the first efforts of undoubted genius to find some congenial 
form of expression. They are not common verses, but show many of the vigorous 
qualities in the prose works of the same writers: the love of nature which charac- 
terises Currer Bell’s prose works pervades the whole of the present volume.” —Christian 
Remembrancer. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Corks of Mr. Heiah Wunt. 


I. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT : with 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. cloth. 


‘¢ These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and politics, as 
well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians, of the last fifty years. 
The reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners during the same period, and by 
critical remarks on various topics. They are also extended by boyish recollection, 
family tradition, and contemporary reading ; so that we have a sort of social picture of 
almost a century, with its fluctuations of public fortune and its changes of fashions, 
manners, and opinions.” —Spectator. 


Il. 
THE TOWN: its Memorable Characters and Events. 2 
vols. post 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, 1/. 4s. cloth. 


“6 We will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than to stroll 
leisurely through this marvellous town arm-in-arm with Mr. Leigh Hunt. He gives 
us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agreeable knowledge.” — Times. 


Iil. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Portrait, 10s. cloth. 


‘¢ A book for a parlour-window, for a summer's eve, for a warm fireside, for a half- 
hour’s leisure, for a whole day’s luxury; in any and every possible shape a charming 
companion.” —Westminster Review. 


IV. 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 55. cloth. 


Vv. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. ‘55. cloth. 


VI. 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 55. 


VII. 
TABLE TALK. 35. 6a. cloth. 


‘¢ Precisely the book we would take as a companion on the green lane walk ; and 
1o the drawing-room table it will prove a most esteemed acquisition.” —G/obe. 


i 
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HM*riscellaneous. 


I. 
PICTURES OF LIFE IN MEXICO. By R.H. Mason, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Etchings. Price 24s. cloth. 
** An amusing book. Mr. Mason is essentially a picture maker. His pencil 
possesses something of fluency and grace—of descriptive facility and graphic charace 
terization. His pen is an instrument of the same quality : it delights in the portraiture 
of moving incidenst, adventures, and escapes: a dirty padré, a fierce ladrone, a joyous 
senoreta, a gaily-dressed cavalier, is sure to seize his eye and inspire a picture or suggest 
a tale.” —_Athenaum. 
*‘ The value of these volumes is unquestionable. We feel a perfect reliance on Mr. 
Mason’s statements. Statistical and tabular documents are brought to bear with 
official weight on the author’s personal conclusions.” —G/lobe. 


II. 

GOLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING REALITIES ; 
being the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker in California and the 
Pacific. By Witiiam SHaw. Post 8vo, gs. cloth. 

“This book is most excellent; its 316 pages of truth have humour and incident 
enough for the thousand pages of a three-volume novel.” —Examiner. 


‘From the first page to the last, Mr. Shaw’s eventful record is full of incident and 


interest.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“One of the most interesting and best written books on California.” — Atheneum. 


III. 

A TRIP TO MEXICO; or, RECOLLECTIONS oF a TEN 

Monrus’ RamBLeE IN 1849-50. By a Barrister. Post 
8vo, gs. cloth. 


“¢ A very pleasant volume, which conveys a vivid impression of Mexican life and 
manners,” —Critic. 


: IV. 
CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE wit ECKER- 
MANN. Translated from the German by JoHN OxEN- 
FORD. 2 vols. post 8vo, ros. cloth. 


‘‘ These conversations present a distinct and truthful image of Goethe’s mind 
during the last ten years of his life. And never was his judgment more clear and 
correct than in his closing years. The time spent on the perusal of this book will be 
usefully and agreeably employed. Mr. Oxenford’s translation is as exact and faithful 
as it is elegant.” —Spectator. 


v. 

THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. A new 
Picture-Book, drawn and written by Mr. M. A. Tit- 
MARSH. Second Edition, with a Preface entitled *“* An 
Essay on Thunder and Small Beer.” 55. plain, 75. 6d. 


coloured. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Mecent fictions. 


I. 
THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS; An Old English Story. 
By T. Gwynne. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


‘© The pleasantest tale we have read for many a day. It is a story of the Tatler 
and Spectator days, and is very fitly associated with that time of good English literature 
by its manly feeling, direct, unaffected manner of writing, and nicely-managed, well- 
turned narrative. The characters have all of them the air of reality—the charm 
derivable only from what one feels to have been sincerely observed ; and the effect is 
genuine and perfectly satisfactory. The descriptions are excellent; some of the 
country painting is as fresh as a landscape by Constable, or an idyl by Alfred Tenny- 
son.” — Examiner. 

“¢ A hale, hearty, unaffected, honest, downright English tale—such a one as is very 
rarely met with in these days. A vigorous painting of English men and manners, by 
an artist who is thoroughly national in his genius, taste, education, and prejudices. 
Few are the tales so interesting to read, and so admirable in purpose and style, as 
‘ The School for Fathers.’ ””——-G/obe. 

«¢¢ The School for Fathers’ is at once highly amusing and deeply interesting—full 
of that genuine humour which is half pathos—and written with a freshness of feel- 
ing and raciness of style which entitle it to be called a tale in the Vicar of Wakefield 
school. It is a tale to amuse and instruct both old and young, and which we should 
wish to see in the hands of our sons and daughters.” — Britannia. 


II. 
THE BEAUTY OF AMALFI: an Iratian TAte. 
Crown 8vo. Price §s., cloth gilt. 


““ Written with great skill, as well as with much knowledge of the peasantry 
and scenery of Amalfi. The public events, that superadd historical variety to indi- 
vidual interest, are the insurrection of Masaniello, and the tyranny, corruption, and 
treachery of the Austro-Spanish Government at that time, which are quietly made 
to remind the reader of a similar kind of rule in the present day.” —Spectator. 

‘¢ A legend of much tenderness and sadness, and told in the quiet and impressive 
tone which reaches the heart.” Weekly Chronicle. 


III. 
THE LILY OF ST. PAUL’S; a Romance: of Old 
London. By the Author of “ TREVETHLAN.” 3 vols. 


“To Londoners, ‘The Lily of St. Paul’s’ has the charm belonging to a towns- 
woman whose eventful life is spent among scenes familiar to us a:l, but made still 
more interesting by showing us them under aspects far different from that which 
they at present bear. The tale is simple and well carried out; the different characters 
do not want truth or probability, and the book will give pleasure to most readers.” 
Economist. 

‘¢ A romance of the 14th century, full of the incidents characteristic of the period, 
and conveying a stirring and exciting impression of the days of chivalry and monkhood. 
Riots, abductions, amours, intrigues of all sorts, in which monks, nobles, citizens, and 
apprentices mingle, follow each other in rapid succession.” — Globe. 

‘*The author is a diligent student of early history, and writes in a very agreeable 
and polished style. The dialogue is lively and natural; the costume and scenery care- 
fully studied; the characters interesting and cleverly conceived. The time and the 
personages of the story have been well selected, and the result is an entertaining book. 
The aspect of the city, the religious teelings of the people, the manners and temper of 
the times, are painted with knowledge and decision.’’-—Guardian. 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 
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Mecent fictions. 


IV. 


LENA ; THE SILENT Woman. By the Author of “ K1no’s 
Cope,” &c. In Three Volumes. 


‘“¢ Lena, the delicate, truthful, innocent creature who gives her name to the book, 
is singular in her holiness, her clear and simple sense, and her tenderness. Cecil, the 
showy, sarcastic, true-hearted, unselfish heroine of the story, is not an every-day com- 
pound: she is piquant and sympathetic. Other characters are touched with great 
nicety, and the dialogue is easy and life-like.” — Atheneum. 

‘* A deeply interesting and vividly-pictured narrative of exciting yet ordinary events, 
and of the sayings and doings of remarkable people, yet such as may be seen at any 
time stirring around us. Lena is not the real heroine of the tale; Cecil—the 
inexpressibly charming and ever-delightful Cecil—is the object round which the 
sympathies of the reader revolve.” —Gilobe. 

‘¢ A piquant novel, discovering originality of thought, discrimination of character, 
and freshness. It is written with a refinement that charms, and a playful sarcasm that 
puts one in a good humour at once. The author is a shrewd observer of the Austen 
school.” —Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Vv. 


THE TWO FAMILIES: aw Episope 1n THE History 
OF CHAPELTON. By the Author of “ Rose Douctas.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


“* Another novel by the author of £ Rose Douglas’ could not fail to be welcomed 
by us with more than ordinary heartiness and curiosity. The contrast betwixt riches 
without religion, and poverty with piety, displayed in one and the same family, has 
rarely been depicted in a manner more entirely void of offence or of exaggeration.” — 
Atheneum. 

“¢ The object of the writer is to show the importance of religion through life, more 
especially in the training of children, by contrasting the career of two families for two 
generations. The novel belongs to the quiet school; the persons and incidents are 
those of every-day life, depicted in a congenial spirit.” — Spectator. 

“¢ ¢ The Two Families’ has two stories: the end of worldly riches set forth in one ; 
that of religious poverty in the other. The history of the rich and spoiled heiress is 
truthful and impressive, and that of the poor family beautiful and touching.” Guardian. 


VI, 


FLORENCE SACKVILLE; or, SerF-DEPENDENCE. By 
Mrs. Bursury. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘‘This is a first novel,— we hope it will not be the ‘ast by its author. Mrs. 
Burbury possesses a clear appreciation of humour and of pathos, a firm hand in noting 
down the boundary lines and salient features of character, and a constancy to the 
leading plan and purpose of her story. The story of poor Milly—the pathos of which 
is feartul — weuld alone justify us in placing Mrs. Burbury high among modern 
novelists.” —_Athenaum. 

‘¢ The most promising novel we have met with for some time. It is an extremely 
careful, skilful piece of writing, containing several sketches of character, finished 
and truthful in a high degree; and the spirit in which it is written is as much to 
be approved as its cleverness.” Examiner. 
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Recent fictions. 


VII. 
THE FAIR CAREW; or, Husspanps anp Wives. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


‘“‘ The ‘ Fair Carew’ evinces merit of a high order. A strain of quiet, easy raillery 
pervades the whole work, that reveals a knowledge of the human heart, freedom of 
style, truthfulness of aim, and purity of moral.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘© Very superior to the ordinary run of novels. ‘There is a life and freshness about 
it; a healthy tone of morality, and a playful wit; the narrative has reality; the men 
and women are genuine, and no shadows.” —Eclectic Review. 

“ It is long since we read a book of this class with greater promise in it; and it is 
impossible not to recognise and enjoy the shrewdness, the social whim and satire, 
the humorous observations and common-life truth and sagacity, displayed by the 
author.” —Examiner. 


VIII. 
AGATHA BEAUFORT ; or, Famiry Prine. By the 
Author of “ Prqug.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


6¢¢ Apatha Beaufort’ is some degrees above the common run of novels in point of 
interest, and will probably be popular in circulating libraries. The style is easy and 
agreeable, the dialogue spirited and vigorous, the interest well kept up, and the dramatic 
effect bold and striking.” —Literary Gazette. 

6¢¢ Agatha Beaufort’ is drawn with consummate skill, and the scenes between her 
and Mark Braddyl are as intensely dramatic as some from the elder dramatists.”— 
Weekly Chronicle. 

‘© A romance of most mysterious character, hardly wanting anything to entitle it to 
take a place beside one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s nerve-thrilling tales.” —Globe. 


IX. 
ROSE DOUGLAS; or, SKETCHES oF A CouUNTRY 
ParisH : being the Autobiography of a Scotch Minister’s 
Daughter. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“© Among domestic tales, ‘ Rose Douglas’ may take the place which Wordsworth’s 
‘Lucy’ occupies among domestic poems. A more attractive book of its placid order 
we do not often meet; we commend this narrative as one sure to interest, to retain, 
and to satisfy the heart.” —Atheneum. 

«¢ ¢ Rose Douglas’ is what it professes to be. In the minute, homely, but delicate 
painting of the characters of the parish, we are instinctively reminded of the quiet, 
genuine humour of Galt.” — Britannia. 

‘¢ It is an interesting and instructive book, and has a character of- truthfulness and 
reality about it. The author writes from experience, and produces a picture which is 
singularly defined and clear.”——Guardian. 


xX. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES; or, THe Apventrures 
OF AN Emicrant. By CHaries RowcrorT. Sixth 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

666 Tales of the Colonies’ is an able and interesting book. The author has the 


first great requisite in fiction—a knowledge of the life he undertakes to describe ; and 
his matter is solid and real.” —Spectator. 
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GAorks of Practical Enformation. 


THE BRITISH OFFICER; nis Postrion, Duties, EmMo- 
LUMENTS, AND PRIVILEGES. By J. H. STocQUELER. 
8vo, 15s. cloth extra. 


‘6In writing this book Mr. Stocqueler has performed an acceptable service to the 
military profession. The style is clear, vigorous, and precise; and the arrangement 
perspicuous and systematic. The book has also a value to non-professional readers.” 
— Atheneum. 


THE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK OF STORMS. By 
Henry Pippincton, Esq. Second Edition, 8vo, tos. 6d., 
with Charts and Storm-Cards. 


‘¢ A valuable practical work.” — Nautical Magazine. 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HURRICANES, FOR 
THE USE OF PLAIN SAILORS. By Henry 
PippINGTon. 8vo, 7s, With Diagrams and Storm- 
Cards. 


THE GOLD VALUER  ; being Tables for Ascertaining the 
Value of Gold, as Naturally Produced, or Artificially Amal- 
amated. By James H. WartTHERsTON, Goldsmith. 

Pos 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ASSAY OF GOLD AND SILVER WARES: an 
Account of the History of the Assaying and Marking Gold 
and Silver Plate, and of the Laws relating thereto. By 
ARTHUR RyYLanpb. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By H. Scrivenor, Esq. 8vo, 1/. 15. cloth. 


A SupPLEMENT to the above work, 8vo, uniform with the 
volume, 7s. cloth. 


‘©A work embracing the entire statistics, so far as they can be gathered from 
authentic documents, of the railways of the United Kingdom. The financial history 
of each company, and its dependencies, is detailed in a well-arranged form, together 
with their present position, and every point of useful official information.” —Times. 
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Ellustrated Socientific Works. 
GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON CORAL 
REEFS, VOLCANIC ISLANDS, and ON SOUTH 


AMERICA. 
By Cuartes Darwin, M.A. &c. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 


RESULTS OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS, made during the Years 1834-5-6-7-8, at the 
Cape of Good Hope; being the completion of a Telescopic 
Survey of the whole Surface of the visible Heavens, com- 
menced in 1825. 

By Sir JoHN Herscue1, Bart. 


Royal 4to, with Eighteen Plates, 4/. 45. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOTANY OF THE 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora of 
Cashmere. 


By Dr. Forses Roy e. 
2 vols. imp. 4to, with 100 Coloured Plates, 5/. 5s. cloth. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ZOOLOGY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Dr. ANDREW SMITH. 


Complete in 28 royal 4to Parts, comprising 277 Plates of Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fish, and Insects, drawn on stone by Mr. G. H. Forp, and nearly all 
beautifully coloured from Nature ; 3 with Descriptions of about 600 Species. 

Price 182. bound in Five Quarto Volumes, cloth, lettered. 


Each division of the work may be purchased separately, bound in cloth, lettered, at 
the following proportionate prices, viz. :— 


MAMMALIA 650 Plates £3 0 © Piscrs . . 31 Plates £2 0 o 
AVES . « IT4 45 7.0 0 INVERTEBRATZ . . . IT 0 0 
RepTinia . 78 5, 5 © Oo 
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Oriental. 


CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 


2 vols. 8vo, 36s. cloth. 


“¢ These volumes are inestimable to the philologist as well as the Eastern traveller 
and trader; and the first is interesting to all educated readers, because in that are 
included the preliminary dissertation and the grammar. It is a book of standard and 
enduring value, and at once establishes its claim to take rank as the best authority now 
extant on the subject of which it treats.”"——-Examiner. 


GUTZLAFF’S LIFE OF TAOU-KWANG, LATE 
EMPEROR OF CHINA. Post 8vo, tos. cloth. 


THE CEREMONIAL USAGES OF THE CHINESE, 
B. C, I121, as prescribed in the Institutes of the Chow 
Dynasty. Translated from the original Chinese, with 
Notes. By W. Raymonp GINGELL. Imperial 8vo, 
with Cuts, gs. cloth. 


DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 


8vo, 18s. cloth. 


BAILLIE’S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF SALE. 
8vo, 145. cloth. 


WRAY’S PRACTICAL SUGAR-PLANTER. 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 1/. 15. 


«©¢The Practical Sugar-Planter’ contains more condensed and solid general infor- 
mation than we have ever before found collected on the subject of which it treats. 
To the actual planter it will be found a most valuable work.”—Colonial Magazine. 


SPEECH OF VISCOUNT JOCELYN, M.P., in the 
House of Commons, on the Case of the Ameers of Upper 
Scinde. With an Appendix. Second Edition, price 1s. 


14 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Ldyucational. 


B. THorpPe, Esq. 


I.—ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. Post 8vo, gs. cloth. 
IIl.—ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of APOLLONIUS OF TYRE. Post 8vo, 6s. 
III.—RASK’S GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. 8vo, 12s. 


EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF PREVENTING 
DESTITUTION. By Wittiam Ex tis, Author of 
the ‘ Outlines of Social Economy, &c.” Post 8vo, 45. 


WORKS ON ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. BY 
| 
cloth. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 


I.—OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 1s. 6d. 
IIl.—PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. Js 1s. 6d. 
III.—_INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. as. 


IV.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS own THE ARRANGEMENTS AND RELATIONS OF 
Sociat Lire. 2:5. 6d. 


V.—OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2s. 
VI.—WHAT AM I? WHERE AMI? &c. 15. 


| 
“¢ The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of stating | 
clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and making them 
level to every understanding.” —Economist. | 
| 

| 

| 


PARENTS’ CABINET oF AMusEMENT AND INstTRUC- 
TION. 6 vols. 2s. 6d. each. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and may be had separately. 


“¢ This little work contains just that description of reading which will be beneficial 
to young children.” — Quarterly Fournal of Education. 


LITTLE STORIES From THE ParRtour PRINTING PREss. 
By the Author of the ‘‘ Parents’ Cabinet.” 2s. cloth. 


“¢ A very nice little book for children.” — Weekly Chronicle. 
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Religious. 


THE NOVITIATE; or, Tue Jesuit 1n TRAINING: being 
a Year among the English Jesuits. By ANDREW STEIN- 
METZ. Third Edition, post 8vo, §s. cloth. 


“This is a remarkable book, It describes with a welcome minuteness, the daily, 
nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novitiates of Stonyhurst, their religious 
exercises and manners, in private and together; and depicts, with considerable acute- 
ness and powers the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest-purposed spirit, while 
passing through such a process.”"— British Quarterly Review. 


““If it be desirable to know what is that mode of training by which the Jesuit 
system prepares its novices for their duties, this is the book to inform us ; for it is a 
chronicle of actual experience. The volume is of unquestionable authority.”— 
Britannia. 


‘¢ The volume presents a true and valuable picture of Jesuit education in England, 
and every Protestant will find it worthy of attentive perusal.” —British Churchman. 


‘6 The work has all the interest of a romance.” — Sohn Bull. 


A CONVERTED ATHEIST’S TESTIMONY TO 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY : being the 
Autobiography of ALEXANDER Harris. ‘Fourth Edi- 
tion, fcap. 8vo, 35. cloth. 

‘¢ A very interesting account of the experience of an intelligent and sincere mind 


on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice of 
our readers.” —Eclectic Review. 


*¢The work, we trust, will obtain a wide circulation, especially amongst classes 
exposed to the contagion of sceptical association. Even to firm believers it is calculated 
to be very profitable.” —Evangelical Magazine. 


‘¢ The history of the conversion of an individual mind has never been more minutely 
traced; the psychological phenomena revealed have never been more curious and sug- 
gestive; and the incidents have never been described with more minute fidelity.” — 


Atlas. 


THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Rospert Wiison Evans. Fourteenth Edition. 35. 
cloth. 

<¢ Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe 


no person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching 
lessons.” — Literary Gazette. 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN. By D. 
Morison. Second Edition. 35. cloth. 
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16 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW, Published Quarterly, and 
received regularly by the Overland Mail. Nos. I. to | 
XXXIV. 6s. each. | 


The articles, written by gentlemen long resident in India, connected with the Civil | 
and Military services, the Missionary establishments, the Bar, the Church, Commerce, | 
the Press, &c., contain, in a condensed form, an immense mass of information relating 
to the contemporary History and Biography of India, Eastern Ethnography, Philology, | 
Topography, Statistics, Science, Literature, Missionary labours, Society, Manners and 
Customs, and a large body of original intelligence of the most authentic character. 


THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AND 
REVIEW. Nos. I. to VIII. 2s. 6d. each. 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND, 


Printed with a very distinct Raised Roman Letter, adapted to their Touch. 
The Hoty Brsxzg, in 15 vols. 4to, bound. Any volume separately :— 


Vol. £ os. d.| Vol. £ os. ad. | 
ts Genesis cc piceecaes © 10 ©O| 10. Psalms ............ 013 «0 

2. Exodus and Leviticus .. 0 13. 0] 11. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

q. Numbers soc aee ds cds -° 9 ~0 Song of Solomon, and 

4. Deuteronomy ........ 7 6 Esther ...---ee220. O 8 6 

§. Joshua, Judges, and nee : 10 O| 12. Isaiah..........-0. o 10 Oo 

6. Samuel .......0eee- Ir 0] 13. Jeremiah and Lamen- 

7. Kings ...cccncccsecs O Ir oO tations... secceces Oo1Ir o 

8. Chronicles ........¢- O81. 0-114. Ezekiel: «esis da.wetae's © 10 Oo 

g- Job, Ezrayand Nehemiah 0 g o | 15. Daniel, tothe end.... o rr oO 


The New TesTAMENT, complete, 4 vols. bound .... £2 0 0 
The Four Gospels, separately :— 


Matthew ....... sseee O § 6| Acts of the Apostles...... oO 5 6 

Mark: ssc04s080ee85 © 4 0O| Epistles to the Ephesians and 

Luke’ oicss ate seeaae o 5 6 Galatians ..2 <6 4.06 6 «<5: o 4 0 

John.......ceeeeeeee o 4 6| Epistle to the Romans ii Oo a OS 
ChurchofEnglandCatechism 0 1 0 | Lessons on Natural Religion o 1 6 
Church of Scotland Shorter Psalms and Hymns (English 

Catechism ....--ee06 o 2 6 version) ...... ie ence O: 12 
Selections from Eminent Morning & Evening Services 0 2 6 

Authors ......+.006- o 1 6) History of the Bible...... o 2 0 
Selections of Sacred Poetry Musical Catechism, with 

with Tunes .....-..-- © r of; Tunes .......... soos O 3. 6 
Arithmetical Boards ...... o 10 6] English Grammar........ © § Oo 
Map of England and Wales 0 2 0©/| Tod’s Lectures, vols. 1, 2, 
Ruth and James ........ o 2 6 and 3, each . soe O 2 6 
Report and Statement me Description of London, by 

Education ...0..++.4. 2 o| Chambers........+-.. 09 3 = 0 
First and Second Book of Meditations on “the Sacra- 

Lessons....... eosceee O TF 6 MENt secccsccsccces o 4 0 > 
A Selection of AZsop’s ae Scottish Songs ........-- © 3 © 

bles, with Woodcuts.... © 2 © | Introduction to Astronomy o 3 6 | 
Psalms and Paraphrases, 2 Alphabet, on Card ......0 0 fF 


vols. (Scotch version) .. 0 16 o 
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Recent fictions. 


Vu. 
THE FAIR CAREW; or, Husspanps anp WivEs. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


“‘ The ¢ Fair Carew’ evinces merit of a high order. A strain of quiet, easy raillery 
pervades the whole work, that reveals a knowledge of the human heart, freedom of 
style, truthfulness of aim, and purity of moral.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘* Very superior to the ordinary run of novels. There is a life and freshness about 
it; a healthy tone of morality, and a playful wit; the narrative has reality; the men 
and women are genuine, and no shadows.” —Eclectic Review. 

‘ It is long since we read a book of this class with greater promise in it; and it is 
impossible not to recognise and enjoy the shrewdness, the social whim and satire, 
the humorous observations and common-life truth and sagacity, displayed by the 
author.” —Examiner. 


VIII. 
AGATHA BEAUFORT ; or, Famity Pripe. By the 
Author of * Pique.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘¢¢ Agatha Beaufort’ is some degrees above the common run of novels in point of 
interest, and will probably be popular in circulating libraries. The style is easy and 
agreeable, the dialogue spirited and vigorous, the interest well kept up, and the dramatic 
effect bold and striking.” —Literary Gazette. 

6¢¢ Apatha Beaufort” is drawn with consummate skill, and the scenes between her 
and Mark Braddyl are as intensely dramatic as some from the elder dramatists.” — 
Weekly Chronicle. 

«¢ A romance of most mysterious character, hardly wanting anything to entitle it to 
take a place beside one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s nerve-thrilling tales.” —Globe. 


IX. 
ROSE DOUGLAS; or, SKETcHES oF a CountTRY 
ParisH : being the Autobiography of a Scotch Minister’s 
Daughter. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


‘© Among domestic tales, * Rose Douglas” may take the place which Wordsworth’s 
‘Lucy’ occupies among domestic poems. A more attractive book of its placid order 
we do not often meet; we commend this narrative as one sure to interest, to retain, 
and to satisfy the heart.” —Atheneum. 

‘¢ © Rose Douglas’ is what it professes to be. In the minute, homely, but delicate 
painting of the characters of the parish, we are instinctively reminded of the quiet, 
genuine humour of Galt.” — Britannia. 

‘¢ It is an interesting and instructive book, and has a character of- truthfulness and 
reality about it. The author writes from experience, and produces a picture which is 
singularly defined and clear.” —Guardian. 


X. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES; or, THe Apvenrures 

OF AN Emicrant. By CHarLes RowcrortT. Sixth 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


6¢¢Tales of the Colonies’ is an able and interesting book. ‘The author has the 
first great requisite in fiction—a knowledge of the lite he undertakes to describe ; and 
his matter is solid and real.” —Spectator. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 


GéAorks of Wractical Enformation. 


THE BRITISH OFFICER; nis Position, Duties, EmMo- 
LUMENTS, AND PRIVILEGES. By J. H. SrocQue er. 
8vo, 15s. cloth extra. 


‘“©In writing this book Mr. Stocqueler has performed an acceptable service to the 
military profession. The style is clear, vigorous, and precise; and the arrangement 
perspicuous and systematic. The book has also a value to non-professional readers.” 
— Atheneum. 


THE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK OF STORMS. By 
Henry PippincTon, Esq. Second Edition, 8vo, tos. 6d., 
with Charts and Storm-Cards. 

‘¢ A valuable practical work.” —Nautical Magazine. 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HURRICANES, FOR 
THE USE OF PLAIN SAILORS. By Henry 
PIDDINGTON. 8vo, 7s. With Diagrams and Storm- 
Cards. 


THE GOLD VALUER ; being Tables for Ascertaining the 
Value of Gold, as Naturally Produced, or Artificially Amal- 
amated. By James H. Waruerston, Goldsmith. 

Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ASSAY OF GOLD AND SILVER WARES: an 
Account of the History of the Assaying and Marking Gold 
and Silver Plate, and of the Laws relating thereto. By 
ARTHUR RyLanpb. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By H. Scrivenor, Esq. 8vo, 1/. 15. cloth. 


A SuPPLEMENT to the above work, 8vo, uniform with the 
volume, 7s. cloth. 


‘A work embracing the entire statistics, so far as they can be gathered from 
authentic documents, of the railways of the United Kingdom. The financial history 
of each company, and its dependencies, is detailed in a well-arranged form, together 
with their present position, and every point of useful official information.” — Times. 
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Lllustratey Scientific Works. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON CORAL 
REEFS, VOLCANIC ISLANDS, and ON SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


By Cuarres Darwin, M.A. &c. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 


RESULTS OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS, made during the Years 1834-5-6-7-8, at the 
Cape of Good Hope; being the completion of a Telescopic 
Survey of the whole Surface of the visible Heavens, com- 
menced in 1825. 

By Sir Jonn Herscuet, Bart. 


Royal 4to, with Eighteen Plates, 4/. 45. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOTANY OF THE 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, and of the Flora of 
Cashmere. 


By Dr. Forses Roy te. 
2 vols. imp. 4to, with 100 Coloured Plates, 5/. 5s. cloth. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ZOOLOGY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Dr. ANDREW SMITH. 


Complete in 28 royal 4to Parts, comprising 277 Plates of Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fish, and Insects, drawn on stone by Mr. G. H. Forp, and nearly all 
beautifully coloured from Nature ; with Descriptions of about 600 Species. 

Price 182. bound in Five Quarto Volumes, cloth, lettered. 

Each division of the work may be purchased separately, bound in cloth, lettered, at 
the following proportionate prices, viz. :— : 


MAMMALIA 650 Plates £3 0 0 Pisces . . 31 Plates £2 0 0 
AVES . + II4 4 7°00 INVERTEBRATZ . . . 3 0 O 
Reprinia . 78 4, 5 0° 0 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 


®riental. 


CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 


2 vols. 8vo, 36s. cloth. 


‘¢ These volumes are inestimable to the philologist as well as the Eastern traveller 
and trader; and the first is interesting to all educated readers, because in that are 


_- jncluded the preliminary dissertation and the grammar. It isa book of standard and 


enduring value, and at once establishes its claim to take rank as the best authority now 
extant on the subject of which it treats.”"——Examiner. 


GUTZLAFF’S LIFE OF TAOU-KWANG, LATE 
EMPEROR OF CHINA. Post 8vo, ros. cloth. 


THE CEREMONIAL USAGES OF THE CHINESE, 
B. C. II2I, as prescribed in the Institutes of the Chow 
Dynasty. Translated from the original Chinese, with 
Notes. By W. Raymonp GINGELL. Imperial 8vo, 
with Cuts, gs. cloth. 


DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 


8vo, 18s. cloth. 


BAILLIE’S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF SALE. 
8vo, 145. cloth. 


WRAY’S PRACTICAL SUGAR-PLANTER. 


8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 1/. 15. 


“¢¢The Practical Sugar-Planter” contains more condensed and solid general infor- 
mation than we have ever before found collected on the subject of which it treats. 
To the actual planter it will be found a most valuable work.”— Colonial Magazine. 


SPEECH OF VISCOUNT JOCELYN, M.P., in the 
House of Commons, on the Case of the Ameers of Upper 
Scinde. With an Appendix. Second Edition, price ts. 
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Educational. 


WORKS ON ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By 
B. THorPe, Esq. 


IL—ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. Post 8vo, gs. cloth. 
Il.—ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of APOLLONIUS OF TYRE. Post 8vo, 6s. 
II1.—RASK’S GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. 8vo, 125. 


EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF PREVENTING 
DESTITUTION. By Witiiam Extis, Author of 
the ‘ Outlines of Social Economy, &c.” Post 8vo, 45. 
cloth. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 


I.—OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 1s. 6d. 
II.—PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1s. 6d. 
IiI.—INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2s. 


IV.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on THE ARRANGEMENTS AND RELATIONS OF 
SociaL Lire. 2s. 6d. 


V.—OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2s. 
VI.—WHAT AM I? WHERE AMI? &c. 1s. 
“‘ The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of stating 


clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and making them 
level to every understanding.” — Economist. 


PARENTS’ CABINET oF AmusEMENT anv _ INstTRUC- 
TION. 6 vols. 2s. 6d. each. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and may be had separately. 


6 This little work contains just that description of reading which will be beneficial 
to young children.” — Quarterly Fournal of Education. 


LITTLE STORIES From THE Partour Printinc Press. 
By the Author of the ‘ Parents’ Cabinet.” 25. cloth. 


“© A very nice little book for children.” — Weekly Chronicle. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO. T5 


Religious. 


THE NOVITIATE;; or, THE Jesuit 1n TRAINING: being 
a Year among the English Jesuits. By ANDREW STEIN- 
METZ. Third Edition, post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


“This is a remarkable book, It describes with a welcome minuteness, the daily, 
nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novitiates of Stonyhurst, their religious 
exercises and manners, in private and together; and depicts, with considerable acute- 
ness and powers the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest-purposed spirit, while 
passing through such a process.” —British Quarterly Review. 


“If it be desirable to know what is that mode of training by which the Jesuit 
system prepares its novices for their duties, this is the book to inform us; for it is a 
chronicle of actual experience. The volume is of unquestionable authority.”’— 
Britannia. 


“© The volume presents a true and valuable picture of Jesuit education in England, 
and every Protestant will find it worthy of attentive perusal.”"— British Churchman. 


‘6 The work has all the interest of a romance.” — Fohn Bull. 


A CONVERTED ATHEIST’S TESTIMONY TO 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY : being the 
Autobiography of ALEXANDER Harris. Fourth Edi- 
tion, fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 


‘© A very interesting account of the experience of an intelligent and sincere mind 
on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice of 
our readers.”—Eclectic Review. 

‘*The work, we trust, will obtain a wide circulation, especially amongst classes 
exposed to the contagion of sceptical association. Even to firm believers it is calculated 
to be very profitable.” —Evangelical Magazine. 

‘¢ The history of the conversion of an individual mind has never been more minutely 
traced; the psychological phenomena revealed have never been more curious and sug- 


gestive; and the incidents have never been described with more minute fidelity.” — 
Atlas. 


THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Robert Witson Evans. Fourteenth Edition. 3s. 
cloth. 


“< Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe 
no person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching 
lessons.” — Literary Gazette. 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN. By D. 
Morison. Second Edition. 35. cloth. 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. Published Quarterly, and 
received regularly by the Overland Mail. Nos. I. to 
XXXIV. 6s. each. 


The articles, written by gentlemen long resident in India, connected with the Civil 
and Military services, the Missionary establishments, the Bar, the Church, Commerce, 
the Press, &c., contain, in a condensed form, an immense mass of information relating 
to the contemporary History and Biography of India, Eastern Ethnography, Philology, 
Topography, Statistics, Science, Literature, Missionary labours, Society, Manners and 
Customs, and a large body of original intelligence of the most authentic character. 


THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AND 
REVIEW. Nos. I. to VIII. 2s. 6d. each. 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND, 


Printed with a very distinct Raised Roman Letter, adapted to their Touch. 
The Hory Bzrsxzg, in 15 vols. gto, bound. Any volume separately :— 


Vol. £ os. d.| Vol. £ os. d. 

Zo Genesis ....seccces © 10 Oo] ro. Psalms ............ 013° 0 

2. Exodus and Leviticus .. 0 13 0| 11. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

3. Numbers ........... -° 9 «O Song of Solomon, and 

4. Deuteronomy ........ 7 6 Esther 2... see. -- oO 8 6 

§. Joshua, Judges, and Ruth o O30 0°) 12. Isaiah. <i cc Se wecie:s 010 0 

6. Samuel .......... -. O II ©} 13. Jeremiah and Lamen- 

Ps RINGO as ac e5s sisre sain’ oO Ir oO CAUIONS u.0°s:8)4640 a as Oo1IrI oO 

8. Chronicles .......... Ir 0] 14. Ezekiel ......0c000: o 10 oO 
g- Job, Ezra, and Nehemish © g 0] 15. Daniel, tothe end.... o 11 oO 


The New TEsTAMENT, complete, 4 vols. bound .... £2 0 oO 
The Four Gospels, separately :— 


Matthew ..........4. © § §6| Acts of the Apostles...... o 5 6 

Marke’ -ios0ieieee ees © 4 ©O| Epistles to the Ephesians and 

Luke) ovsvaeesee mers o 5 6 Galatians ...-......06. o 4 0 

John... . cscs eeencees o 4 6| Epistle to the Romans ....0 4 o 
ChurchofEnglandCatechism 0 1 0 j Lessons on Natural Religion o 1 6 
Church of Scotland Shorter Psalms and Hymns (English 

Catechism .......-: o 2 6 version) ..... eovces O I2 O 
Selections from Eminent Morning & Evening Services 0 2 6 

Authors ........000. o 1: 6) History of the Bible...... o 2 0 
Selections of Sacred Poetry, Musical Catechism, with 

with Tunes .....-..-- O 9-0). Tunes: sscevess ss coos O 3. 6 
Arithmetical Boards ...... o 10 6| English Grammar........ 0 5 © 
Map of England and Wales o 2 0 / Tod’s Lectures, vols. 1, 2, 
Ruth and James ........ o 2 6 and 3, each .......-.. 0 2 6 
Report and Statement or Description of anes by 

Education ..sesse ee. 2 0 Chambers ........+-. °o 3:0 
First and Second Book oe Meditations on "the Sacra- 

Lessons ....... ewes’: OF” 2.16 Ment sesccceee score O G O 
A Selection of AZsop’s Fa- Scottish Songs ........-- O 3 0 

bles, with Woodcuts.... 0 2 0/| Introduction to Astronomy o 3 6 
Psalms and Paraphrases, 2 Alphabet, on Card ......0 0 1X 


vols. (Scotch version) .. 0 16 o 
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